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WBUPBRBAPTB. 


REQUIEM. 


Weep for the holy deed—O, weep! 
Soft be their requiem said ; 

Within the grave they calmly dwell— 
Weep for the holy dead ! 

The loved, the good, the wise are gone : 
They darkly sleep below ; 

For them fond Nature bids the tear 
Of grief—of pity flow. 





O, vanish’d are their hallow'd forms, 
Their hearts are still and cold,— 

Their beaming smile our eyes on earta 
Shall never more bebold. 

Shall we,—who fondly shared with them 
The light, the bliss of day,— 

In silence let the dear ones go, 
And pass unwept away ! 


O, no! for them it is our part, 
Our privilege to weep ; 
Yet, mourn we not with hopeless grief, 
They are not dead—but sleep. 
Returning rest and joy, perchance, 
May visit us again, 
And in the home now desolate 
Sweet peace once more may reign ; 


Yet ever shall our inmost souls 
Their memory freshly keep,— 

We "|| go in spirit to their graves, 
And there in secret weep. 

Yes! oft we'll pause amid the scenes 
Where pleasures gaily flow, 

And give a thought, a sigh, a tear 
To those who sleep below. 

Bristol, August, 1843. 


SONNET. 
TO THE VILLAGE BROOK, 


Sweet laughing brooklet, fring’d with yellow broom, 
With banks of never-fading verdure, where 
Beneath the grey old ash blithe king-cups bloom, 
With sister daisies, earliest of the year ; 
Oh! how | love to see thee gliding on, 
Drest in glad sunshine cheerfully and free, 
Thou seem'st to whisper in the self-same tone, 
That charm'd me in my boyhood’s days of glee ; 
Oh! how [ love thy windings now to trace— 
To seek each sunny playing spot of youth, 
View by thy side each cot with pastoral grace, 
The quiet, dear abodes of Love and Truth; 
Oft may [ linger here at evening still, 
Till thy mild voice shall soothe and sway my wandering will. 
H. F. Coorrr. 
Dr. Viner’s Academy, Bath. 





For the Albion. 


FRAGMENTS OF A COLLEGE LIFE. 
NUMBER IL. 

1 was quietly sipping my bottle of Port, aftera by no means bad sample of the 
emizne ofa Cambridge Hotel, when the waiter announced my coach acquaint- 
ance of that morning. | 

A fresh bottle and more coal soon contributed their individual share to en- 
lighten both the inner and the outer man; and we were speedily chaiting and 
taiking as if our acquaintance had been one of years instead of hours. At 
length both the bottle and the fire became low ; while the contents of the former 

ascended in inverse ratio into the heads of its imbibers, only suflicient, 
however, to elate without confusing the brains therein contained. ‘Thus pre- 
pared and fortified against the cold of a clear frosty night in October, we sal- 
lied iorth; my friend to indulge once more in his accustomed evening loiter- 
ings, and I to gaze about me in anew scene, where almost every passing figure 
wore the four-cornered trencher, cap, and black gown, and where, in many in- 
stances, this sombre garb, like charity, covered a multitude of sins. With the 
exception of the gondolas at Venice, I had never seen so much black in mo- 
tion in a city before; and the only difference seemed to be that the gondola 
bore its inmates, reclined at their ease, to their evening resorts of amusement, 
while the feet of the Student had to tread their own way to the scene of his 
pleasures. 

Here, however, all comparison was terminated by the sudden shooting round 
the corner of a clerical figure in full robes, followed closely behind by two 
men in plain attire, who seemed to have a peculiar predilection for the phiz of 
every individual they passed, and who, as my friend afterwards informed me, 
never forget a face they had once scrutinized. My ‘ Fidus Achates’ had but 
just time to whisper ‘ Proctor,’ when this clerical apparition halted before me ; 
* Pray, Sir, are you a member of this University ? was the first question of 
this wnctionary; ‘Yes,’ I replied. ‘Then why are you out now without your 
academicals ?’ _[ tried to look guilty—though one word of explanation would 
have Settled the rnatter—in the hope of a prolonged parley; so I answered that 
Thad neither a cap nor gown,to which assertion, simple and true as it was, my 
persecutor seemed to object. ‘A member of this University, Sir, and have 

“not its dress |’ To this monstrous crime I again pleaded guilty ; and, finding 
that his questions were entirely of an unproductive nature, this clerical con- 
stable demanded my name and College, and politely informed me that I should 
hear from him in the morning. My friend, whose proper dress had screened 
him from similar animadversions, seemed to enjoy the joke; and as we had 
now reached the steps of the Hotel on my homeward route, [ could do no less 
than ask up him up to a broiled bone and a glass therewith. Over a light, 
but sufficient supper, which Ude, without danger to his reputation, might have 
owned as his production, and Dr. Kitchener might have lauded alike for its 
excellence, and its anti-nightmare qualities, my useful and communicative 
friend informed me, that on the morrow one of the attendant minions of the 
Proctor would bring a bill for six shillings and eight-pence, by way of fine, 
for neglect of rules, and that as a Freshman only that day arrived, I should 
account myself perenne innocent of the offence. 

At breakfast the hext morning, a tap like the small, faint, single, and uncer- 
tain knock of a dun, disturbed my musings; and, guessing who it was—since 
mo gentleman would have given such a knock— proceeded leisurely with 
Chocolate, mutton chops, and the newspaper, heedless of the appeal. Twice, 
thriee, and a fourth time did this on of patience propound with his 
knuckles the question of admittance, till at length, in a faint voice, as if pro- 
wah th some inner mee bid the oer enter, and in accordance 

Sumumons, in came a little fat wretch with a bald pate separated by a 


narrow line of hair, looking more like the chevaux-de-frize around some for- 
tified mound, than like the golden locks of an Adonis. Below this fence-like 
circle, protruded a pair of Midas-like ears, in close proximity to which, on 
either side, stretched the corners of a mighty mouth, over which curled up a 
nese in sad proportion to the nether member, and of so aspiring a nature that 
the tip thereof menaced the personal safety of the right eye by its close proximi- 
ty thereto, while that respectable optic, as if in direful dread of extinction, as- 
sumed a most peculiar evolution into the upper regions, leaving nothing but 
the white thereof visible to the observer. If we add a short bull-neck envel- 
oped in the ample folds of a red comforter, a huge blue broad-skirted coat, a 
drab waisteeat reaching far below the coat, and with difficulty meeting at its 
base over an incipient corporation—which spoke volumes for College ale and 
porter—two small sticxs of legs, cased in brief and brown unmentionables, 
with long gaiters to match, and the whole comprised within a stature of five 
feet, we have said all that could be said of the individual in question. 

With a shufile of the left foot by way of bow, this creature produced from 
his waistcoat pocket a slip of paper, within the folds of which were insec: -_ 
the figures equivalent to six toa eight-pence due from me to the University ! 
To avoid further bother about sucha trifle, | paid the needful, at the same time 
telling the Mercury of Minerva that I was a Freshman but then arrived, and 
had not had time to procure academicals; and to tell his master that till I had 
performed some deed worthy of a fine, I should consider the University in my 
debt. With this—as the ancient historians say—I dismissed the asseinbly. 
It was now time to call upon the Tutor for the purpose of obtaining rooms in 
my College, and of becoming initiated in the routine of academical duties. 
For this purpose after rigging myself at a tailor’s in suitable dress of cap and 
gown, | walked to the College, andringing the ponderous bell at the porter’s 
lodge, I inquired the whereabouts of the ‘Tutor. ‘First floor, letter D, in the 
right-hand corner,’ promptly answered the Cerberus ofthe gate ; and forthwith f 
entered a handsome quadrangle with a green and well-mown lawn in its cen- 
we, surrounded by elegant freestone buildings, in the pure gothic style of archi- 
tecture. The direction I had received was sufficiently plain to enable me at 
once to find the dread functionary, whom duty rather than inclination obliged 
me to seek, 

I know not whether it was from the exertion of ascending the stone stairs, 
or trom any latent feeling of awe at the nature of my visit; but when I ap- 
plied to the knocker of this den of erudition, my heart did certainly beat with 
a somewhat more hurried movement than it was wont to do. Knockers, by 
the bye, are only to be found upon the doors of Fellows’ and Dons’ rooms, 
the simple application of that natural verberator with which nature has fur- 
nished all those who have a hand at their disposal, being suilicient to arouse 
the inferior acoustics et undergraduate ears. 

My application to the aforesaid knocker produced the presence of a servant, 
who, inquiring my name, ushered me into a library where some dozen victims 
were waiting their turn for audience; handing me a chair, and assuring me— 
as he doubtless had assured each of the others—that his taster would soon be 
at liberty, this gyp of the powers that be, or rather were, leii me to my fate. 
It should be mentioned that the term ‘gyp,’ is applied to every College ser- 
vant of the masculine gender, who is appointed by the College to attend to 
ithe inhabitants of a certain number of rooms; and, doubtless, supposed by the 
august society of the Master and Fellows, to be an honest and trusty individ- 
ual; but discovered by the luckless under-graduate upon whom he attends to 
be the reverse in every respect. Hence the term ‘gyp,’ derived from a Greek 
word, which means, avulture; very synonymous with the title of Purser, with 
which Quashee, in Tom Cringle’s Log, graces the ship’s pig,—‘ because him 
cabbage all the grub.’ 

For pearly two hours was I kept upon the rack of suspense, waiting for my 
turn with the Don. As one by one my fellow patients disappeared, 1 could 
not help comparing the scene to that of the waiting-room at Cartwright’s, or 
any other fashionable dentist's, where the visions of severed nerves and tooth- 
less guins hover prophetically before the expecting patient. 

At length the above-mentioned gyp conducted me along a narrow, dark pas- 
sage to a room, of dimensions and appearance which caused me to doubt 
whether I had not by mistake entered some handsome London drawing-room, 
instead of a chamber of a College recluse. A table in the centre of the room, 
covered with books and papers, and the rising of a gentleman in black from the 
comfortable curves of an easy chair, however, banished the illusion; and I 
tound myself accosted by two digits extended beyond their comrades, as if in- 
viting me to a nearer acquaintance. ‘Thereupon I extended a hand tor their 
reception, which was no sooner done than, ‘on, me miserum,’ such an oscilla- 
tion of my arm took place, that I began to fear the worthy gentleman, in some 
fit of mechanical musing, had mistaken me for a pump, and my hand and 
arm for the handle and crank thereof. Released at last, and bowed intoa seat, 
I awaited in some trepidation the next experiment. Nothing, however, very 
formidable ensued; no problem of Euclid, no tough Greek chorus, or Latin 
historian arose from the table whereon they were slumbering, to test the mea- 
sure of my acquaintance with them. In fact, with the exception of the awful 
hand-shaking, | had no fault to find with the future censor morum of my Col- 
lege career. As I was the last of his morning visitors, and he had no more 
business on hand for that day, the worthy man volunteered to show me over 
the College, and to give me the choice of one out of several sets of rooms then 
vacant. Accordingly we sallied forth, and passing through the quadrangle 
before mentioned, my guide conducted me through a small passage, into an- 
othercourt, which in former days had contained the whole of the College; and 
where the monks of yore had, no doubt, inaulged in manya good carouse, to 
be counterbalanced by a head-ache and an extra mass the next morning. 
These jolly fellows seemed to have had an instinctive antipathy to water, save 
perhaps a drop or so now and then of holy water, for they had actually con- 
structed a covered passage of about ten yards in length, between the cham- 
bers and a neighbouring church, in order that they might go dry to their devo- 
ions. 

After looking at several rooms, consisting of one tolerably large sitting-room, 
and a closet about six feet by four, for a bed-room, I chose what was consider- 
td one of the best sets in the whole College, viz. a large sitting-room, a bed- 
oom of somewhat larger dimensions than those just named, a pantry, a cel- 
hr, and a coal-hole, which latter locale became afterwards celebrated in the 
innals of our Ccllege for a laughable adventure therein enacted. Itis the cus- 
tm, in general, for the new occupant of a set of rooms, to take, at a valua- 
ton, all, or any of the furniture which he may find upon coming into posses- 
gion of an apartment; but sorely must the appraiser have been puzzled hon- 
¢stly to affix any value to the scanty stock of rubbish dislayed for my purchase. 

An old faded carpet, whose pattern was sadly obliterated by rents and patches, 
reposed its worn-out fragments upon the floor, while a three-legged table—its 
furth supporter being minus—four chairs, whose trembling when touched, 
reminded one of some melancholy ague-subject; a battered book-case, and old 
vindow curtains, whose age had sadly paled their former crimson hue, comple- 
ted the list of valuables. 

A smile played upon the face of my companion while | gazed in horror upon 
this comfortless ghost of a furnished apartment. He soon, however, relieved 
my anxiety, by telling me that it was not necessary to take anything of what I 
saw there; and my first impulse thereupon—had I ventured to indulge it— 
would have been to toss the whole out of window, and kindle the same into a 
oonfire in the court. Having thus supplied me with rooms, given me the ad- 
dress ot lis upholsterer, and informed me that the College lectures would com- 
mence in two days from that time, my worthy preceptor left me to my own in- 
ventions. 

And as the bustle of furnishing and unpacking can have no interest what- 
ever for my reader, I shall take this opportunity of leaving him for a season. 











THE PSALMISTS OF BRITAIN, 


‘Psalmody, in its literature,’ says Mr. Holland, ‘ must, at best, be allowed 
to be sufficiently alien to the modern taste for unnaturally exciting fiction ;’ 
and, therefore, he infers that ‘but little sympathy can be expected for a subject 
like this from the great bulk of general realets Our industrious author ap- 
pears to us somewhat mistaken. We can only suppose that he has lived so 
entirely apart from the movements of the time—with Sternhold and Hopkins, 
the Countess of Pembroke, Myles Coverdale, and his other closet companions, 
—as to be ignorant that Fiction is now at a discount ; whereas Poetry, Paint- 
ing, Architecture, and Music are becoming objects of popular attention. 
Psalmody, indeed, in its connection with-the religious movement of the age, has 
other interests and attractions that legitimately belong to it ; since in proportion 
as one party, with its motett societies, its liturgical hymns, and antiphonies, is 
doing its utmost to Romanize the forms of our worship, the other grasps its 
pr %-book—that signal of dissent and recusancy—all the more strongly ; and 
L shs in proportion as the importance of that volume, whether literary or 
o, dal, is exalted. Why the Psalter, with its rhythmical tunes and ballad 
metres, should have been pitched upon by the zealots as an engine of defence 
and offence against a church accused of ministering to sensual appetites by 
spiritual excitement,—why the version of Marot, which contributed its device 
to the picture of Diana of Poictiers, when her unadorned charms were painted 
to please a voluptuous king by Primaticcio, should have been adopted by the 
stern reformers of Geneva,—has always seemed to us as fair an example of 
human inconsistency as the annals of opinion present. But we must leave 
these speculations, though it was necessary to advert to them by way of in- 
dicating the tone in which a work like this may be execuied. 

Mr. Holland’s volumes belong to the Tabernacle rather than the Church A 
Keble, had hé undertaken the task at al!, would have thrown over it a light as 
different from our author's, as the tints which stream through emblazoned glass 
upon a-cathedral pavement, fretted with epitaphs, are from the clear, broad, but 
monotonous blaze of noon, which looks in through the window of a meeting- 
house on its closely-packed pews. Mr. Holland’s book, however, is more a 
curiosity of literature for the general reader, than an aid to the controversialist 
or devotee. So far from his variorum version of the Psalms being the best we 
have seen, as some might expect, it is one of the least satisfactory. In his 
anxiety to include every author or amateur who has exercised his talents upon 
the Psalms of David, he has been led to include many compositions in every 
respect dry and inferior. It is asa treasury of curious anecdote, containing also 
many quaint specimens of versification, that the publication before us is to be 
recommended ; and we will proceed to justify this character by such notices 
and extracts as are likely to be most generally acceptable. 

Mr. Holland enumerates, in his introduction, the different forms in which the 
Psalms have been used,—pointing to the metrical version of St. Jerome’s 
French Psalter, in the library of Corpus Christi College, as the earlicst version 
we English possess. This is as ancient, Dr. Warton supposed, as the reign of 
Henry the Second or Richard the First. But the Psalter, even in a dead 
language, was never kindly adopted by the Romish church; e few insulated 
specimens, such as “ Dixit Dominus,’ were employed alternately with such 
traditional and imaginative hymns as the * Stabat Mater,” or “ © salutaris.” 
Nor is it probable that there was any version in our tongue before the days of 
Sir Thomas Wyatt the elder, who is said to have translated the whole Psalter 
in an agreeable, but somewhat affected strain, the mode of which was caught 
from the Italian poets. His seven penitential psalms, with prologues, have 
been drawn upon by Mr. Holland for his second series of extracts. With all 
its quaintness, there is a music in Wyatt’s versification, which we do not find 
in the rhymes of some more recent tuners of David’s harp. He uses the double 
final syllable like one who had learned its value in southern models. So, too, 
the psalm, which Mr. Holland has selected from the three versified by the Earl 
of Surrey, possibly during his imprisonment in the Tower, bears traces of the 
gentleman, scholar, and musician, in the nice adjustment of its phrases and the 
harmony of its metre. On the other hand, we cannot but fancy that the speci- 
men which our author has extracted from the ‘Goastly Psalmes’ of Myles 
Coverdale, has the nerve and the ruggedness belonging to an iconoclast and a 
controversialist. This, however, may be ‘a prophecy after the fact.’ 

We come next to Sternhold and Hopkins, for whom we feel a certain friend- 
liness; placarded though they be in that well known and bitter epigram, which 
declareth how they 


had the qualms, 
When they translated David’s psalms, 
To make the heart full glad. 


The two men do not, however, sit upon the same bench as poets, although 
equally sincere in their zeal, for which sincerity it is that we prefer them to 
smvuother paraphrasers. Sternhold could occasionally rise to a high strain. 
The Groom of the Robes to Henry the Eighth occasionally renders the loftier 
passages of praise and exaltation with a pomp of language, which suggests to 
our imaginations ideas of stately worship— 

—in dim chapels roofed with gold, 
Perfumed with incense smoke, 
as vividly as the version employed in the Kirk of Scotland, by its sternness, 
calls up visions of those rude and lonely places by loch and lynn, where the 
Nonconformists were obliged to lie hidden from the persecuting eye and the 
sharp sword of Prelacy. Thus much of Sternhold: Dr. Warton, and with him 
Mr. Holland, prefers Hopkins, as the more perfect versifier. This may be : 
and yet, if memory serve us, he was the more common-place and familiar, as 
in the following example, taken from the seventy-fourth psalm, in which he 
makes David inquire— 
Why doost withdrawe thy hand aback, 
And hide it in thy lappe ? 
O pluck it out, and be not slack, 
To give thy foes a rappe ! 

To those who are interested in the subject, the following passage, by Mr. 
Holland, will be welcome, as assigning each of these much vilified old poets 
his share in the collection :-— ly oF, 

‘ Hopkins translated forty-eight of the Psalms, forming the Old Version, as 
indicated by his initials prefixed. He first, however, only published seven ; 
namely, Psalms xxx., xxxiii., Ixii., lii., lxxix., Ixxxii., cxlvi. ; and these anony- 
mously, at the end of the early editions of the collection, versified by Sternhold. 
They are introduced by the following Preface :—‘* Thou hast here (gentle 
reader) unto the Psalmes that were drawen into Englishe metre by Master 
Sternholde vii. mo adioyned. Not to thentent that thei shuld bee fathered on 
the dedde manne, and so through his estimacion be the more highly esteemed ¢ 
neither for that thei are in mine opinion (as touchyng the metre) in any part to 
be compared with his most exquisite doying. But especiaily to fill up a place, 
which else should have been voide, that the boke may rise to his (its) just vol- 
ume, and partly for that thei are fructefull, although thei bee not fine: and 
comfortable vnto a christian mynde, although not so pleasant in the mouthe or 
eare. Wherefore if thou (gentle reader) shalte accepte and take this my doo- 
ing in good parte, I have my hartes desire heerin Farewell.” It is not, 
however, exclusively as a large contributor to, but equally as Y ostensible od: - 
tor of, the collected Psalms of the Old Version, that i entitled 4 
sideration. As before stated, it is doubtful whether the thirty-seven Pea 
first rendered and seemingly prepared for the press by Sternhold, were pub- 
lished by him or not in 1549. ‘The edition of 1551 contsine the seven eddie 
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ional = He oe, with the address above-mentioned. Whityngham rer- 
sified seven phage added them to the collection which he printed at Geneva, 
where he was residing in exile im 1556: this made the number fifty-one, the 
whole of which have, sometimes by mistake, been attributed to Sternbold. The 
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of all discovered his skill in the Hebrew language, aud made it known to his 


man, reduced to deep poverty in the land of hie exile, and 
week, and some boiled roots, and was 
to the necessity of hiring himself as a porter to a bookseller, who first 
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valleys, or on the way-side through any country in the an , ined eh ee 
pronounces 4n inn indifferent, he generally adds that he found a he 


Visions ;’ end in truth it not often happens in any civilized mec clll ree bs pro- 





cuisines are not 










{ the Psalms having been versified by different individuals, they 
an printed vageibel, and at the end of the Book of Common Prayer, 
1562, under the title of “* The whole Book of Psalmes, collected into English 
metre, by T. Sternhold, J. Hopkins, and others. Set forth and allowed to be 


can miss a tolerably good dinner, if it is not his first object to find 
however, was ‘asses frand de poison,’ and he alaye mentions the Linde a 
iste em © covking them by his Swiss ond 


ry 

—all tempt us to linger. There is, again, matter enough for a separate trea- 
tise, were we toenter on a consideration of the gifts and graces of that wisest 
of fools and that myst foolish of wise men, Gentle King Jamie. Bot our read- 









sung in all Churches before and alter Morning and Evening Prayer, and also 


before and after sermons.” ’ 


Almost every one of the elder names on Mr. Holland’s list, invites us to 
and speculate. After Ho 


pkins comes Norton—that ‘forward and busy 
Paiviniet,’ as Wood calls him ; not so ascetically Cavinistic, however, bat he 
could help Lord Buckhurst in play-writing, being understood to have had a 
hand in the tragedy of * Ferrex and Porrex.”” An article, too, could be made 
on the life and fire-hot zeal of William Whittingham, the next of the psalm- 
singers. At one period of his career, be was persuaded by Calvin to occupy, 
2s Genera, the pulpit which Kuo had filled—iater, he gave his nght hand to 
supply the choir of bis church at Dorham with the best songs and anthems 
which the Queen (Elizabeth)'’s Obapel could supply—while with his left he 
rooted out the remembrance of Saint Cuthbert in his own city, by desecrating 
the works of wood and stone which the Cathedral coniained. Strange 
it seems now, when calmly looking back at those stormy times, that one, who, 
though no poet, meant to be ove—who cared #0 strenuously for music—should 
be so eager to raise the hand of intolerance against the work of @ brother artist. 
His tomb was, in ils turn, ‘ miserably cetaced by the Scots, when they invaded 
oo in 1640'—a restless close to the history of a restless man. 

‘a over Kethe, Wisdom, Churchyard, Pullain, Mardley, the other ver- 
sifiers of our singing Psalms, with the carefally collected observations with 
which Mr. Holland closes this section of his labours, we are once again called 
to admure the versatile pursuits and accomplishments of that magnificent virago, 
our virgin Queen. She, too, tried her hand as @ sacred poetess ; but the verses 
scrawled by her with charcoal upon the Woodstock shutter; nay, the solitary 
line cut with a diamond on the window, in encouragement of the young cour- 
tier’s * fear to climb,’ contain more of the heart of true poetry than the Four. 
teenth Pealm, here given by Mr, Holland. Crowley, the next contributor to 
Mr Holland's anthology, was almost as various a genius, in his humble way, 
as Dr. Bull's patroness, and Burleigh’s a ‘ cv . = snes 

r, preacher, and poet—by courtesy. @He translated, too, some of 
Catholie Latin hym@® 4 a pablication called * The School of Virtue and Good 
Norture ;’ but their grand resonant lines must have had a meagre interpreta- 
tion, if we are to judge from the specimen here laid before us We are not 
stopped by any other name of worship or interest, till we come to Archbishop 
Parker, whose complete version of the Psalms was the next finished after the 
entire Psalter by Sterobold and Hopkins. 

‘But whether it was vadertaken with any consciousness that others were 
engaged in a similar way, or af erwards printed with any reference to a com- 
parison with the Version which obtained so firm a hold of the pulic taste, does 
not appear. As the Archbishop was a supporter of a settled order of worship 
in the Church, and as his Psalm Book, although anonymous, was arranged for 
singing, some diversity of opinion has existed, not only as to his object in 
composing such a work, but as to whether or not any copy of it was really 
known to be extant. Some of our musical antiquaries have conjectured that 
the Archbishop, who was skilled in music, aod bad formerly founded a Music- 
School, in his & llege of Stoke Clare, intended these Psalms, which are adapted 
to complicated tunes of four parts, probably constructed by himself, and here 
given in score, for the use of Cathedrals, at a time when compositions in counter- 
point were uncommon in the Church, and when that part of our choir.service 
when the motet or anthem, which admits a more artiticial display of harmony, 
and which is recommended and allowed in Queen Elizabeth's earliest ecclesias- 
tical injunctions, wos yet almost unknown, or but in a very imperfect state.’ 

The Archbishop seems to have been as over-exquisite in his rhythms as he 
was over-complicated in the music, to which he adapted the words. But the 
times were not far distant when stanzas were written in the shape of wedges 
or hatchets; and perhaps we cannot better show how little the spirit of poetry 
had to do with such quaintnesses, than by citing three from among the fifty 
verses of the Archbishop's rhyming Preface :— 

Herein because; all men’s delight, 
Bene diverse found in mind : 

I turn'd the Psalms; all whole in sight, 
In rhythms of divers kind. 


And where at first ; I secret meant, 
But them myself to sing : 

Yet friends requests: made me relent, 
Thus them abroad to bring. 





Us song should move: as sprite thereby, 
Might tunes in concord sing : 

God grant these Psalms: might edifie, 
That is the chiefest thing. 

We are now coming to something more like poetry—as the psalms by Alex- 
ander Scott, and Hall, the anatomist and chirurgeon, and Gascoigne, best re- 
membered, perhaps, for his ‘ Masque’ performed before Queen Elizabeth—wil! 
testify to all who turn onr author's pages. One step more brings us to Sir 
Philip Sidney and the Countess of Pembroke, of whom it would be meeter to 
write in verse, than the lagging prose in which we have mentioned the names 
of their predecessors, were we to trust ourselves eg | the accomplished 

ces and deep affections that marked their lives. The Countess (in this we 
iow Mr. Holland) was more eminent, in her share of the version, than her 
admirable brother. She, too, like Archbishop Parker, had @ taste for quips and 
cranks, and modes of versification more symmetrical to the eye than musical to 
the ear. But in the following extract will be found something better than ‘ the 

rinciple of the pyramid,’ for the caligraphical illustration of which it might have 
en constructed :— 
Conferre, O Lord ! 
This benefitt on me, 
That I may live and keep thy word. 
Open mine eyes, 
They may the riches see, 
Which in thy word enfolded lies. 


A pilgrim right 
On ear:h I wandring live, 
O barre me not thy statute's light. 
I wast and spill, 
While stili I longing grieve 
Grieve, longing for thy judgments still. 


Thou proud and high 
Dost low and lowly make : 
Curst from thy rule who bend awry. 
What shame they lay 
On me then from me take ; 
For I have kept thy will allway. 


Let princes talk, 
And talk their worst of me ; 
In thy decrees my thoughts shall walk. 
All my delight 
Thy witnest will shall be, 
My councell to advise me right. 


Hard by Sir Philip Sidney and Lady Pembroke are a pair of brother Scots— 
John and Robert Wedderburn, sons of a merchant of Dundee, and scions of a 
poetical family, since their brother James set in a dramatic form * The Behead- 
ing of John the Baptist.’ The three were zealous Reformers; but if they be, 
indeed, the authors of ‘ Ane Compendious Booke of Gude and Godly Ballates, 
changed ovt of Prophane Sangs,’ John and Robert, at least, inay be pointed at 
as foremost among those who, in their eagerness to provide an antidote to 
Papistry, fell into scandals as flagrant as those they betook themselves to reform. 
The authors of spiritualized versions of * The hunt is up,’ and ‘John cum kis me 
now,’ had no mght to thunder out protests against the licences of moukish wit, 
the Abbots of Misrule, and other such holiday vanities as the comprehensive 
indulgence of the Romish Church sanctioned, if not socmpre Bat, with all 
their puritanical zeal, the Wedderburns had something of the ‘divine breath’ 
which is independent of time, creed, or dialect. Let the reader translate the 
following verse from the Fifty-third Psalm, and (if musical) allow for the fempo 
rubato of the ‘tempesi’ in the sixth line, and we think he will be of our judg- 
ment:— 

As wheill vnstable, and chafle before the wind, 
And as the wood consumed is with fire 

And as the flame burning where it can find 
The faggot in the field with great impyre ; 
Sickliyke persew them with thy grievous ire; 


Let thy tempest their wrothfulness revenge, 
And let thy storme their pride in purteth change. 
The names ef Francis Davidson, Queen Elizabeth's Secretary, of Alexan- 
der Montgomery, and of Henry Ainsworth, the Brownist, exiled to Am. 


ers will prefer to have our notice of the first volume of this interesting book 
closed by Lord Bacon's paraphrase of 


Psalm XC. 
O Lord thou art our home, to whom we fly, 
And so hast always been from age to age : 
Before the hills did intercept the eye, 
Or that the frame was up of earthly stage. 
One God thou wert and art, and still shalt be ; 
The line of time it doth not measure thee. 


Both death and life obey thy holy lore, 
And visit in their turns as they are sent ; 
A thousand years with thee they are no more 
‘Than yesterday, which, ere it is, is spent: 
Or as a watch by night, that course doth keep, 
And goes and comes unwares to them that sleep. 


Thou carry’st man away as with a tide: 
Then down sw m all his thoughts that mounted high : 
Much like a mocking dream that will not bide, 
But flies before the sight of waking eye ; 
Oras the grass, that cannot term obtain, 
To see the Summer come about again. 


At morning fair, it musters on the ground ; 
At ev’n it is cut down and laid along : 
Aad though it spared were, and favour found, 
The weather should perform the mower's wrong : 
Thus hath thou hanged our life on brittle pins, 
To let us know it will not bear our sins. 


Thou bury’st not within oblivion’s tomb~ 
Our trespasses, but enterest them aright ; 
Ev'n those that are conceived in darkness’ womb, 
To thee appear, as done by broad daylight : 
As a tale told, which sometimes men attend, 
And sometimes not, our life steals to an end. 


The life of man is threescore years and ten, 

Or if that he be strong, perhaps fourscore ; 
Yet all things are but labour to him then, 

New sorrows still come on, pleasures no more. 
Why should there be such turmoil and such strife, 
To spinin length this feeble line of life? 


But who considers duly of thine ire? 

Or doth the thoughts thereof wisely embrace! 
For thou, O God, art a consuming fire : 

F'rai) man, how can he stand before thy face? 
If thy displeasure thou dost not refrain, 
A moment brings ali back to dust again. 


Teach us, O Lord, to number well our days, 
Thereby our hearts to wisdom to apply ; 
For that which guides man best in all his ways 

Is meditation of mortality. 
This bubble light, this vapour of our breath, 
Teach us to consecrate to hour of death. 


Return unto us, Lord, and balance now 
With days of joy, our days of misery ; 
Help us right soon, our knees to thee we bow, 
Depending wholly on thy clemency : 
Then shal! thy servants both with heart and voice, 
All the days of their strifein thee rejoice. 


Begin thy work, O Lord, in this our age, 
Show it unto thy servants that now live ; 
But to our children raise it many a stage, 
That all the world to thee may glory give. 
Our handy-work likewise, as fruitful tree, 
Let it, O Lord, blessed, not blasted be. 


We cannot conclude without recording, among the contributors to the holy 
work, the name of pious, accomplished, poetical George Herbert, and of San- 
dys, whose verses have more of the poet, and less of the priest, than those by 
any we have named. But with this slight mention of these honoured men, we 
must close our present notice. 





MONTAIGNE, 
The Works of Montaigne. Edited by W. Hazlitt. 


Our return tu this book is occasioned by the circumstance that it presents the 
first English version of the Travels of the great essayist, a narrative pregnant 
with interest, and evincing the same fresh and vigorous understanding, the same 
philosophy of common sense, which has set the signet of immortality upon the 
principal work of the same writer. Perhaps M. de Querlon, the original French 
editor of these Travels, goes something too far when he says they make Mon- 
taigne better known to his readers than the Essays themselves; but it is certain 
that we have here a chapter of his actual history, an autobiography of seventeen 
months of his existence, and we are to a certain extent saved the trouble of col- 
lecting the scattered traits of character, and arranging them, with some menial 
effort, into a picture of the man. M. de Querlon considers the variety of 
opinions that have been formed of Montaigne, a proof of the insufficiency of the 
Essays to determine his true character with precision. We believe that Mon- 
taigne himself, could the judgments of his numerous conflicting critics have 
heen laid before him, would have acknowledged the correctness of most of 
them, notwithstanding their seeming incompatibilities, so thoroughly conscious 
was he of the variableness of the human mind, and the inconstancy of human 
conduct, a theme on which he loved to dwell, always illustrating it from his 
own stores of self-knowledge. 

At any rate, in Montaigne’s journey we have Montaigne again, with all his 
health of mind, all his benignity, all his variety, all his acuteness, all his simplicity, 
all the youthfulness and genuineness of his feelings. He is the same agreeable 
egotist, the same inoffensive aristocrat, the same good-natured gentleman, the 
same charming companion. We find him possessing every quality that a 
traveller should have, with the exception of good health, for in him was the sana 
mens though not i corpore sano. His journey is the diary of an invalid, but his 

bodily pains neither sour his temper, nor deaden his sense of beauty or his enjoy- 

ment of society. If there is more than is pleasant to hear about perspirations 

and dyspepsia and the colic, the reader who is curious on the now popular sub. 

ject of hydropathy will find ample compensation in the minute details of the | 
various baths in Switzerland and Italy with whose waters, lucid or muddy, Mon- 

taigne deluged himself within and without, with a passion for duckmg and 

drenching worthy of Priessnitz himself. If ever there was a man who loved to 

shake off the fetters of authority, and to think and act for himself, it was Mon- 

taigne, than whom the world had never a freer citizen. His opinions are not 

more of his own forming than his routes of his own choice. He takes the road 

through the Tyrol, undeterred by the alarming accounts given him of execrable 
inns, impracticable mountains, and an eternal winter. His sweetness and guod- 
humour smoothe the roughest passes of the Alps better than Hannibal's vinegar. 

Arrived at Brixen he finds it charming, and his reflections are thus given by his 
secretary, who is the writer of the early portion of the journey, which accounts 
for Montaigne being spoken of in the third person :— 

‘He had all his life been very chary of taking other peopie’s judgments as to 
foreign countries; the tendency of most men being to test the merits of what 
they see, by what they have been always accustomed to see in their own 
neighbourhood. He had therefore paid but very slight attention to the accounts 
he had heard of different places from different travellers; but he said, when he 
came to this place he wondered more than ever at the obstinate imbecility and 
narrow-mindedness of such people; for he had always been told that the passes 
of the Alps in this part of the country were full of danger and difficulty, that 
the manners of the people were wild and uncouth, the roads impassable, the inns 
altogether savage places, the climate insupportable ; whereas, for the climate, 
thank God, he had found it exceedingly mild, inclining rather to an excess of 
heat than an excess of cold. That in all other respects, if he wished to take 
his daughter, a girl of only eight years old, on an excursion anywhere, he would 
quite as readily trast her upon these roads, as in one of the walks of his en. 
As to the inns, he had never been in a country where they were handsomer, 
more numerous, and more plentifully provided with wines and provisions of every 
sort, and he had never met with such excellent accommodation at so cheap a 
rate. 
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‘On Wednesday, his landlord bought a large quantity of fish 
M. de Montaigne asked him why he did so, he replied that 
of the people at Baden ate fish on Wednesdays out of religious feeling: wh 
confirmed what Monsieur de Montaigne had heard before, that those wh - 
hold the Catholic faith are made the more striet and devotional by the ani . 
of the rival religion.’ Re — 

At the same place Montaigne conversed with a minister of Zurich, and we 
collect from the colloquy that these early pastors of the reformed church had 
the _ — not to perplex their flocks with doctrinal! subtleties :— 

* To-day he got irto conversation with a minister of 3 i 
that place, who had just arrived; and he found that the i eee 
had been Zuinglian; from which they had approximated to that of Calvin a 
somewhat milder form. When this minister was asked about predestinatio 
he replied that they themselves held a mean between Geneva and Augu ma 
but they did not embarrass their flocks with the dispute. In his own Saale t 
judgment, he rather inclined to the extreme doctrines of Zuinglius ; Of which 
he proceeded to make a high eulogium, saying he considered them to a seach 
the nearest to the primitive Christianity.’ PP 

At Constance he found ‘ a great many Lutherans,’ and he undesignedly ae- 
counts for this circumstance in the following striking account of the beauties 
of the ancient religious régime : 

‘The bishop, who is a native of the country, and a cardinal living at Rome 
derives a revenue of full forty thousand crowns fromthis see. Tnere are canon- 
ries, in tne church of Notre Dame, which are worth fifteen hundred florins “dl 
year, and are held by lay gentlemen. We saw one of these on 
coming out to take the air, gallantly equipped in his military style 
there are a great many Lutherans in the town.’ or 

At Linde or Lindau, he found the Catholic priest monopolizing the revenues 
and the Protestant minister engrossing the cure of souls, a spectacle which 
mutatis mu‘andis, is to be seen in our own days, in places not so remote as 
Lindau. At the next town he discusses with a Lutheran minister the differ- 
ences between the Lutherans and Calvinists on the subject of the Lord's su 
per, and Montaigne thought ‘ the doctor made out but a poor case.’ He i 
goes on to a place called Kempton, where there were no Catholics, but the 
monks, yet the Catholic service continued to be performed with all pomp and 
ceremony, which Montaigne, Catholic as he was, considered a ‘ strange’ thin 
The fortune of the Abbot, and the gentility of the monks, had probably ae 
influence ip depopulating the Catholic told so utterly. Here, too, Montaigne 
had an interesting dialogue with the Lutheran pastor, which we cannot avoid 
quoting, as a proof of the superiority of the Lutherans, in point of liberality, to 
the other Protestant sects, and as an illustration, also, of the intense hatred 
which they bore to the Calvinists and Zuinglians :— 

“ To the question :—* Whether they permitted dancing?’ the minister re- 
plied ‘ Why not?’ To another question: ‘ Why on the windows and in the 
decorations of the new organ, they had painted representations of Jesus 
Christ and other scriptural subjects '’ he replied, ‘That they did not prohibit 
images which were merely for the purpose of instructing men; all they for- 
bade was the worshipping of them,’ ‘To the rejoinder, ‘ Why, then, have 
they removed the old images from the churches!’ he replied: ‘ That it was 
not they who had done so; but that their worthy disciples, the Zuinglians, in- 
cited by the evil spirit, had committed this outrage, as well as several others ;’ 
which was the same reply that others of the same profession had already made 
M. de Montaigne ; and in particular, the divine at Isne, who, when he was 
asked, ‘ Whether he hated the figure and emblem of the cross?’ exclaimed : 
‘How! do you imagine me such an heist as to hate an embiein so dear and 
glorifying to all Christian souls?’ adding: ‘that sucha thing would be per- 
fectly diabolical.’ The same person declared very roundly, when at dinner, 
that he would rather hear a hundred masses than participate in one of Cal- 
vin’s sacraments.” 

Montaigne sometimes combines his remarks on the state of religion with ob- 
servations on the statistics of beauty. For example at Augsburg,— 

‘The ministers do not derive any revenue froin their churches, but are paid 
by the senate. There was a far larger crowd in this one church than in two 
or three of the Catholic churches put together. We did not see one pretty 
woman here.’ 

He found the intermarriages of Lutherans and Catholics events of daily oc- 
currence, and it would appear that one creed or the other made a proselyte at 
every nuptial ceremony. We are told how the question of faith was settled 
between the enamoured parties, and it appears that Cupid upon such occasions, 
acted the part of a doctor of divinity, and should have been painted with a 
shovel-hat. 

At Augusta, Montaigne heard of a very useful bishop :— 

‘They say at Augusta that they are free, not from mice, but from the large 
rats which infest every other part of Germany ; and they attribute this exemp- 
tion to one of their bishops, who lies buried here: even the earth round his 
tomb, they say, has the power of expelling these vermin wherever it is cagcied, 
and they sell little bits of it, about the size of a nut, for this purpose.’ 

In several of the Bavarian towns Montaigne saw proofs of the success with 
which the government of that state resisted what he calls the ‘ contagion’ of the 
Reformation. At Landsberg, he tells us, ‘the Count of Helfenstein commands 
at the castle. If any one even dreams of any other religion than the Roman, 
he had need keep it to himself.’ It appears that the Jesuits, whom Montaigne 
highly extols, had great influence with the reiguing Duke, and were sagaciously 
exerting it to put down those prominent irregularities in the lives of the clergy, 
which had generally contributed so much to excite popular feeling against the 
Church of Rome. Ofthis a striking instance is recorded : 

‘Kinief, six league; ; a miserable little village in the same duchy. The Je- 
suits, who have great influence in the government of affairs in this country, 
have been making a grand movement, which has drawn upon them the hatred 
of the people, for the purpose of forcing the priests to dismiss their concubines, 
under great penalties. From the degree in which the priests are sympathised 
with on this occasion, it would seem that formerly the practice thus inva ded 
was so generally tolerated that it had come to be regarded as perfectly legiti- 
mate ; and the whole community are at this moment engaged in getting up re- 
monstrances to their duke, in behalf of the priests.’ 

Subsequently, at Rome, he makes the following remarks upon this celebrated 
order :— 

‘* Tis amazing what a position this society has attained throughout Christen- 
dom; never, | believe, was there any community amongst us that ever occupied 
so high a place, or that ever produced such immense effects as these will do, 
if their plans are not interrupted. They occupy well nigh all Christendom, 
and daily send forth from amongst their body, great men in every class of great- 
ness. It is the part of our system which threatens the greatest danger to the 
heretics of our time ’ 

Montaigne’s reflections on the remains of ancient Rome are those of a philo- 
sophic observer and profound thinker. We have only to regret that the char 
acteristic ‘I’ is wanting in the passage :— 

‘He observed : ‘that there is nothing to be seen of ancient Rome but the 
sky under which it had risen and stood, and the outline of its form ; that the 
knowledge he had of it was altogether abstract and contemplative, no image 
of it remaining to satisfy the senses; that those who said that the ruins of 
Rome at least remained, said more than they were warranted in saying ; for 
the ruins of so stupendous and awfal a fabric would enforce more honour @ 
reverence for its memory ; nothing, he said, remained of Rome but its sepal- 
chre. The world, in hatred of its long domination, had first destroyed and bro- 
ken in pieces the various parts of this wondrous body : and then, finu.ag that 
even though prostrate and dead, its disfigured remains still filled them with fear 
and hate,they buried the ruins themselves ; that the few indications of what it had 
been, which still tottered above its grave, fortune had permitted to remain 
there as some evidence of the infinite greatness which so many ages, so many 
intestine and parricidal blows, and the never-ending conspiracy of the world 
against it, had not been able entirely to extinguish ; but that, in all probability, 
even the disfigured members that did remain, were the least worthy of all those 

that had existed, the malignant fury of the enemies of that immortal glory hav- 
ing impelled them to destroy, in the first instance, that which was finest aod 
most worthy of preservation in the imperial city ; that the buildings ™ this 
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the admiration of the present age, yet seemed to him to bear a close resem- 
blance to those nests, which the rooks and the swallows construct upoa the 
roofs and wails of the churches in France, which the Huguenots have demolish- 
ed. Nay, when he considered the space which this tomb occupies, he fearea 
that the real extent, even of that, was not known; he doubted whether the 
greater portion of the grave itself had not been buried ; it appeared to bom that 
the enormous pile which, years ago, was formed merely of such miserable dig- 
ings-up, as bits of tiles and broken pots, a pile which had attained the heigh: 
‘and size of many natural mountains (for he considered it to be as high as the 
bill of Gurson, and twice as large), was an express ordinance of fate to let the 
world thoroughly understand, by this strange and amszing proof of grandeur, 
how surpassing was the glory and pre-eminence of the city against which they 
had conspired. He said he could not at all comprehend, when he saw the iim 
ited space of some of these seven hills, especially the most famous, such as the 
Capitoline and the Palatine, how they could have held so great a number of 
buildings as have been ascribed to them. Merely looking at the Temple of 
Peace, the site of the Forum Romanum, the ruins of which look like @ mighty 
mountain, just fallen asunder, he could hardly understand how two such edih. 
ces could stand even on the whole space of the Capitoline-hi'l, yet, besides these, 
there were on the hill twenty-five or thirty temples, besides a number of pri- 
vate houses. But, in truth, many of the conjectures which one had formed 
from pictures of the ancient city, are not at all borne out, when you get there, 
for even the site has undergone infinite changes ; some of the valleys are filled 
up, even the deepest of them, such, for instance, as the Velabrum, which, 00 
account of its lving so low, was selected as the main sewer of the city, and 
formed a water-course ; even this has now become as high as the other natural 
mountains which surround it, and this has solely been done by the gradual ag 
omeration of the rains of old Rome; sothe Monte Savello is nothing but the 
ped.up ruins of part of the theatre of Marcelius. fie fully believed that 
an ancient Roman, could one be brought back, would not be able to recognize 
the place. Ithas more than once happened that, after digging a long way down 
the workmen have come to the top of some high column, which still remained 
standing, its base far beneath. The modern architects never think of looking 
for any other foundation for their houses than the tops of old buildings, the 
roofs of which ordinarily form the floors of modern cellars, deeming it in no 
way necessary to make any examination as to the foundation of the old edifice 
itself, or the stability of its walls; they securely base their own structure upon 
the ruined tops of the structure below, just as chance has happened to dispose 
them during the lapse of ages, and here they raise their modern palaces, as firm 
and as safe as though the foundations were solid rocks. There are many whole 
streets that stand above the old ones full thirty feet.’’’ 

He visited the Vatican, but need not have told us, ‘I especially noticed a 
Seneca and the Opuscula of Plutarch.’ None acquainted with the Essays 
would be at a loss to guess the books that would first arrest the attention of 
Montaigne. He also observed, with interest, ‘the original of the book that the 
King of England (Henry VIII.) wrote against Luther, and which he sent to Pope 
Leo X., subscribed with his own hand.’ Montaigne pronounces the work of 
the royal author to be ‘ written in good schoiastic Petine® 

At Ostia he noticed the towers built by the popes at intervals along the coast, 
to prevent, by the rapid communication of alarm, the descents of Turkish cor 
sairs, particularly during the vintage. 

He was an eye-witness at Rome of a procession of Flagellants, and gives 
the following striking account of it :— 

* Between the ranks, walked a file of penitents, who every other minute 
whipped themselves with cords; there were five hundred of them, at least, 
whose backs were torn and bleeding in a frightful manner. This part of the 
exhibition is a mystery I have not yet been able to make out; they are un- 
questionably most terribly mangled and wounded, yet, from the tranquillity of 
their countenances, the steadiness of their motion and their tongue (for I heard 
several of them speaking), you would have formed no idea they were engaged 
even in a serious occupation, to say nothing of a very painful one, and yet many 
of them were lads of but twelve or thirteen years old. As one of them, amere 
child, with an map | agreeable and unmoved countenance, was passing 
just close to where | stood, a young woman near me uttered an exclamation of 
pity at the wounds he had inflicted on himself, on which he turned round and 
said, with alaugh: Basta, disse chefo questo per li lui peccati, non per li mici.* 
Not only do they exhibit no appearance of pain, or of being reluctant thus to 
mangle themselves, but, on the contrary, they seem to delight in it; or, at all 
events, they treat it with such indifference that you hear them chatting together 
about other matters, laughing, running, jumping, and joining in the shouts of 
the rest of the crowd, as if nothing ailed them. At certain distances, there are 
men walking with them, and carrying wine, which they every now and then 
present to the penitents; some of whom take a mouthful. They also give 
them sugar-plums. The men whocarry the wine, at certain intervals, moisten 
with it the ends of the penitents’ whips, which are of cord, and get so clotted 
with gore that they require to be wetted before they can be untwisted. Some- 
times the wine is applied to the sufferers’ wounds. From the shoes and the 
breeches worn by these penitents, it is easy to perceive that they are persons 
quite of the lower class, who, at all events the greater number of them, let 
themselves out for this particular service. I was told, indeed, that the shoul- 
ders were protected by some flesh-coloured covering, and that the appearance 
of the blood and wounds was artificial ; but I was near enough to see that the 
cuts and wounds were quite real, and I am sure that the pain must have been 
very severe ; and, besides, where is the merit of these penitential exhibitions, 
if they are merely a trick and imposition?’ 

But the whole account of his sojourn at Rome is animated beyond measure, 
and abounds with curious incidents, related with vivacity and interspersed with 
strokes of the observer's peculiar humour and deep reading of society and man- 
ners. Rome hed for Montaigne greater social attractions than any city he had 
ever visited. Hesays,— 

‘One of the great advantages of Rome is, that it is one of the least exclu- 
sive cities in the wor'd; a place where foreigners at once feel themselves the 
most at home ; in fact, Rome is, by its very nature, the city of strangers. Its 
sovereign is sovereign also over entire Christendom, his jurisdiction generally 
subjects to his authority all Christians, wheresoever they are, even in their 
homes in the most distant countries, as much asin Rome itself; and as to all 
the priaces and grandees of his court, the consideratiun as to whence theyeame, 
is of nc sort of weight.’ . 

In another place he remarks— 

‘ The city is nothing but court and nobility; everybody in it participates in 
the »niversal tone of ecclesiastical idleness. There is no trading street to be 
seen, except, perhaps, a small one or two in the suburbs: there is nothing 
but palaces and palace grounds. They have no Rue de la Harpe or Rue 
St. Denis here; I was reminded of nothing at Paris but the Rue de Seine, or 
the Quai des Augustins. There is hardly any difference discernible between 
a holiday and a work-day; all the week through there is something or other 
going on, in the way of festival or show, and as great a crowd of spectators on 
one day as on another: the whole population seems made up of prelates, nobles, 
and ladies riding about in carriages, and forming processions, and of idle sight- 
seers looking at them.’ 

While he remained at Rome his Essays were submitted to the censorship, 
and he informs us of the objections taken to parts of them; for instance, the 
apology for the Emperor Julian. He was treated, however, not only with the 
greatest lenity, but with the utmost respect :— 

‘On the 15th of April, | went to take leave of the Maestro del Sacro 
Palazzo and his colleague, who begged me to pay no attention to the censure 
of my books, which, they told me, several Frenchmen had since informed them, 
exhibited very great ignorance and imbecility. They assured me that they 
held in high honour and esteem my intentions and my abilitv; and that they 
had no doubt of my affection towards the church ; adding, that they had such 
confidence in my conscientiousness and candour, that they would leave it 
entirely to myself to omit or correct, in my book, when I wished to reprint it, 
what I should, on consideration, think too free-spoken ; and they referred me, 
emong one or two other points, to my treatment of the word fortune. I thought 
= seemed very well pleased with me.’ 

hese travels impress us with a belief that Montaigne was in heart a truer 
son of the Church than some of his commentators have supposed. He seems 
to have taken a lively interest in every effort made by the Catholics to check 
the torrent of dissent ; and if the homage he paid at the shrine of Loretto is not 
to be received as 4 demonstration of true devotional feeling, it proves at least 
the profound respect which Montaigne was in the habit of testifying for 
the rites and traditions of his Church, even those most strongly marked with the 
traits of superstition and absurdity. He received the sacrament in the chapel 
of Loretto, and added a costly votive offering to the numerous treasures of the 
sanctuary. 

We must close here, although we would willingly extend our extracts, for 
we are acquainted with no picture so lively of any country in Europe in the six- 
teenth century as Montaigne has left of Italy in this journey, not to mention 
his scarcely less interesting account of the scenery and society of Switzerland. 
There is certainly (as we have remarked before) too much about the colic and 

a ia, and too much even about bathing, which seems to have been as furi- 
ously practised in the days of Montaigne, as in ours, particularly by the Ger- 
mans. We would leave these parts of the book, or the bulk of them, 
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for the meditation of hydropathists, and suggest an edition cf this most 
attuactive personal narrative, disencumbered of these unpleasant superiluities, 
for t only wants a few judicious omissions to become one of the most charming 
books of travels in any language. 


DAYS AND NIGHTS OF SALMON FISHING. 


Mr. Scrore is, we presume, a man of fortune devoted to hunting and fish- 
ing. He formerly gave to the public a pleasant, gossiping, anecdotcal book on 
deer-stalking, as practised in the Highlands, and now he presents a similar 
work on salmon-fishing in the Lowlands.* Born beside the Tweed ourselves, 
amidst fish and fishing-rods and tackle, and reared under a burgal coat-armorial 
containing vert three salmon, one going up and cwo down—significant hint at the 
natural history of the animal—we hail this volume with much gusto, only sighin, 
to think that fate has severed us so effectually from the scenes it describes, an 
that probably we must, in the words of the old song, “ lay our banes far from 
the Tweed.” Say as they will that fishing is an inhumane sport, there is that 
about it which the most benevolent natures are unable to resist. Walton, 
Davy, Sir Charles Bell, hundreds of other most amiable men, saw nothing to 
shock them in it. Dr. Gillespie, professor of humanity at St. Andrews, is he 
quoted as clearly of opinion that the fish feel scarcely any pain from the hook. 
Mr. Scrope himself puts the case candidly thus: “TI take a little wool and 
feather, and tying it m a particular manner upon a hook, make an imitation of 
a fly; then I throw it across the river, and let it sweep round the stream with 
a lively motion. This I have an undoubted right to do, for the river belongs to 
me and my frend; but mark what follows. Up starts a monstrous fish with 
his murderous jaws, and makes a dash at my little Andromeda. ‘Thus he is the 
aggressor, not I; his intention is evidently to commit murder. He is caught 
in the act of putting that intention into execution. Having wantonly intruded 
himself on my hook, which I contend he had no right to do, he darts about in | 
various directions, evidently surprised to find that the fly, which he hoped to 
make an easy conquest of, is much stronger than himself. 1 naturally attempt 
to regain this fly, unjustly withheld from me. The fish gets tired and weak in 
his lawless endeavours to deprive me of it. I take advantage of his weakness, 
I own, and drag him somewhat loath to the shore, where one rap atthe back of 
the head ends him in an instant. If he is a trout, I find his stomach distended 
with flies. * * You see, then, what a wretch a fish is ; no ogre is more blood- 
thirsty.” Here we clearly have both the practice and the moral philosophy of 
angling in afew sentences. This settles the case as to the fish. As tothe man, it 
is not less lucid. Allow that angling doesnot “pay,”’ that it uses time which could 
be spent to the benefit of one’s patrimonial interest, still it is a useful and pro- 
fitable way of spending time, when not pursued more exclusively than a regard 
for common prudence will allow. Somehow it does not do to be always busy— 
always wise. It hasabad eflect on the character, making us rigid and unac- 
commodating. It is neeessary to have ataste for some innocent sort of ab 
surdity, which will take us away from solemn worldly matters, and make us 
boys and girls again, if we have it in our hearts to be so, We then come to 
look more graciously on both men and things; while men, again, lke us for | 
having a little folly as well as themselves. ‘Then the relaxation conduces to | 
health. Altogether, the thing has a good effect—there cannot be a doubt of 





it. 

The only fault of Mr. Scrope’s book is, that, being published at some forty 
shillings (which, however, its typugraphy and embellishments justify), it is not 
likely to be so extensively useful as we could wish. We do not think of the many 
it might instruct in salmon.-fishing, but the many more whom it might animate 
and soften by its cheerful natural descriptions and stories, and the glimpses 
of Scottish raral character which it adds to the labours of Scott, Galt, and 
Miss Ferrier. Having spent about twenty vears on the banks of the southern 
waters, he knows every pool and wheel and rapid amongst them, and seems to 
have at length all but identified himself with the simple people residing on 
their banks, so that he reports the Doric conversations of ‘Com Purdie and 
Rob Kerse with nearly as much fidelity asa native author. After a chapter 
on the natural history of the salomn—recently much cleared up by carefully- 
conducted investigations—he proceeds to discourse on the various maxims 
of his art, breaking off every now and then the comparatively dry thread of 
instruction, to introduce a characteristic story or scene which it suggests to 
him. Instruction, it must be owned, seems pretty much a hopeless affair, for 
such is the caprice of the fish, that often the best rules are set at naught 
“ Sometimes,” says Robin Hope, * they will tak wi’ the thoom o’ your mitten, 
if you would throw it in, and at ithers, they wadna look at the Lady o’ Ma- 
kerstoun and a’ her braws!" [that is, a particular artificial fly so called } 
The state of the weather is another perplexity defying all calculation, “ Ye 
needna fash yourse! the day wi’ your lang wand,” said a rustic to Mr. Serope, 
adjusting his tackle by Tweedside; “ [ wadna gie a pinch o’ snuff for a’ ye'll 
get there! there are ower money pouthered lawyers about.’ Our author's sur 
prise terminated in his discovering that pouthered lawyers are white puffy 
clouds, indicating a state of the atmosphere unfavourable to fishing. Even 
the fulness or emptiness of the stream tells on the sport. Itis during the sub- 
sidence of a flood that the fish take best; and now, unfortunately, in con. 
sequence of draining, floods subside much too quickly. One way and another, 
there are many impediments to fishing, and yet, perhaps, this only renders it 
dearer to the true votary. 

Personal qualities also come in for a large share of what leads to success. 
‘*A salmon-fisher should be strong in the arms, or he will never be able to 
keep thrashing on for ten or twelve hours together with a rod eighteen or 
twenty feet long, with ever and anon a lusty salmon at the end of his line, 
pulling like a wild horse with the lasso aboat him. Now, he is obliged to 
keep his arms aloft, that the line may clear the rocks; now, he must rush into 
the river, then back out with nimble pastern, always keeping a steady and 
proper strain of line; and he must preserve his self-possession ‘ even in the 
very tempest and whirlwind of the spot,’ when the salmon rushes like a 
rocket. It is indispensable to have a quick eye and ready hand: your fly, 
in its exact position, should never be lost sight of ; and you should umagine 
every moment of the live-long day that an extraordinary large salmon is coming 
atit.” Noone, we suspect, but a fisher can have an adequate idea of the 
enthusiasm required for all this—such absorption of mind as the following 
anecdote implies: A young friend of Mr. Scrope had been repeatedly dis- 
appuinted one day by a particular fish in the Mertoun water, Berwickshire 
and at eve went home, casting many a lunging lingering look behind. ** That 
night, the hostel being full, we slept in a double-bedded room. At the dead 
hour of twelve, I was awakened by ijoud cries of ‘I have him, I have him!’ 
* Hold him fast, then,’ said I, for | thought he had collared a thief; but in 
truth he had not: he had only got hold of the bell-rope, and was fishing away 
with it in his dreams, with a salmon, of course, at the end of it. Luckily, he 
did not arouse the Maritornes of the inn: no bell having ever been attached 
to the pull, which was a mere matter of ornament.” 

Probably the whole sport is too much of an adventure for most stomachs. 
Judge from the following specimen of what is called a run with a fish :— 
“* Every one knows that the Kingswell Lees (a particular part of the Pavilion- 
water, a tributary of the Tweed near Melrose), in fisherman's phrase, fishes 
off land; so there I stood amongst the rocks that dip down to the water's 
edge. Having executed one or two throws, there comes me a voracious fish, 
and makes a stertling dash at ‘Meg with the muckle mouth’ [a peculiarly 
dressed hook.] Sharply did I strike the caitiff; whereat he rolled round dis- 
dainful, making a whirl in the water of prodigious circumference : it was not 
exactly Charybdis, or the Maelstrom, but rather more like the wave occasioned 
by the sudden turning of a man-of-war's boat. Being hooked, and having by 
this turn set his nose peremptorily down the stream, he flashed and whizzed 
away like a rocket. My situation partook of the nature of asurprise. Being 
on a rocky shore, and having a bad start, I Jost ground at first considerably ; 
but the reel sang out joyously, and yielded a liberal length of line, that saved 
me from the disgrace of being broke. I goton the best pace 1 was able, and 
was on good ground just as my line was nearly ali run out. As the pow- 
erful animal darted through Meg’s Hole, 1 was just able to step back and 
wind up a few yards of line ; but he still went a killing pace; and when he 
came near Melrose ridge, he evinced a dis'ressing preference for passing 
through the farther arch, in which case my line would have been cut by the 
pier. My heart sunk with apprehensivn, for he was near the opposite bank. 
Purdie seeing this, with great presence of mind took up some stones from the 
channel, and threw them one by one between the fish and the said opposite 
bank. ‘This natarally brought Master Salmo somewhat nearer; but still for | 
a few moments we had a doubtful struggle for it. At length, by lowering the 
head of the rod, and thus not having so much of the ponderous weight of the 
fish te encounter, | towed him a little sideways; and so advancing towards me 
with propitiows fin, he shot through the arch nearest me. 

“‘ Deeply immersed, | dashed after him as best I might; and arriving on 
the uther side of the bridge, J floundered out upon dry land, and continued 
the chase. The salmon, ‘right orgillous and presumptive,’ still kept the 
oa of the stream, and, abating nothing of his vigour, went swiftly down 
the Whirls; then through the Boat-shiel, and over the shallows, till he came 
to the throat of the Elm-wheel, down which he darted amain. Owing to 
the bad ground the pace here became exceedingly distressing. I contrived, 
however, to keep company with my fish, still doubtful of the result, till I came 
to the bottom of the long cast in question, when he still showed fight, and 
sought the shallow below. Usheppily, the alders prevented my following by 
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land, and I was compelled to take water again, which slackened m speed. 
Put the stream soup expanding, and the current diminishing, my fish lacoles 
y 

travelied more slowly ; 90 | gave a few sobs, aud recovered my wind a little, 
gathered up my line, and tried to bring him to terms. But he derided my 
efforts, and dashed off for another burst, triamphant. Not far below lay the 
rapids of the Saugoterford: be would soon gain them at the pace he was guing, 
that was ceriain—see, he is there already! But I back out again on dry 
land, nothing loath, and have a fair race with him. Sore work itis, Lama 
pretty fair vunner, us has often been testified: but bis velocity is surprising. 
On, on—still on he goes, ploughing up the water like asteamer. *‘ Away with 
you, Charlie! Quick, quick, man—quick for your life! Loosen the boat at 
the Cauld Pool, where we shall soon be And so indeed we were, when L 
jumped into the said craft, stall having guod hold of my fish, 

* Phe Tweed ws here broad and deep, and the salmon at length had become 
somewhat exhausted ; he still kept in the strength of the stream, however, 
with hie nose seawards, and hung heavily. At last he comes near the eur- 
face of the water. See how he shakes bis tail and digs downwards, seek 
the deep profound—that he will never gain! His motions more 
short and feeble, he is evidently doomed, and hisrace well nigh finished 
Drawn into the bare water, and not approving of the extended cleik {a land- 
ing-hook}, he makes another swift rush, and repeats this effort each time 
that he i towed to the shallows. At length he is cleiked in earnest, and hauled 
to shore; he proves one of the grey scall, newly run, and weighs somewhat 
above twenty pounds. The hook is not in bis mouth, but in the outside of it; 
in which case, a fish being ablo to respire freely, always shows extraordi- 
nary vigour, and generally sets his head down the stream.” [The ran was 
nearly twu miles.) 

But Mr. Scrope's title also includes nights ofsalmon-fishing. Is he, then, so 
much of an enthusiast as to angle by night as well as by day? Not exactly 
that; but there is night fishing on the Tweed, though vot night-angling. It 
is an old popular custom on that river to have a night occasionally of what 
they call “ burning the water;”’ that is, a light is fixed on a stick, and 
paraded along the banks, or in a coble {a small Tos-botiomed boat }—the fish 
are attracted to it—and the men then spear them with trident-like instra- 
ments called leisters, 

“A three-tacd leister ower his shouther, 
Clear dangling bang,” 

save Barns in his description of Death. A night of water-burning is deserib- 
ed with vast animation by Mr. Scrope, or, a8 he chooses to cell himeelf in 
his pages, Harry Otter. Be it noted, the scene is within a mile or two of 
Abbotsford, and one of the dramatia persone is Tom Purdic, Scott's well- 
known forester and man of all work, About eight o'clock, in a fine quict even. 
ing, the party met at the Brig-ond Pool. All being ready, “a light was 
struck; and the spark being applied to rags steeped in piteh, and to frag- 
ments of tar-barrels, they blazed up at once amid the gloom, like the sudden 
flash from the crater ofa volcano, * * ‘Ihe principals now sprang into 
the boats. Harry Otter stood at the head, and Charlie Purdie at the 
stern. ‘Lhese men regulated the course of the craft with their leisters; the 
auxiliaries were stationed between them, and the light was in the centre by 
the boat side. The logs, steeped as they were in pitch, cracked and burned 
fiercely, sending up a column of black smoke. As the rude forms of the 
men rose up in their dark attire, wielding their long leisters, with the streaks 
of light that glared partially upon them, and surrounded as they were by the 

shades of night, you might almost have fancied yourself in the realms below, 
with Pluto and bw grim associates, embarked on the Stygian lake. But as 
the sports began, and as the Seotch accent prevailed, the illusion passed away, 

for no poet thet I am aware of has made the above swarthy and mysterious 
personages express themselves in the language of Tweodside ; nor could one 

fancy salmon in the Styx, though they might well disport in the streams of 
the happy fields beyond 

* Now, my lads,’ says the master, ‘take your places, Tom, stand you next 
to me; Sandy, goon the other side of Tom; and do you, Jamie, keep in the 
middle, and take tent to cap the boats well over the rapids. Rob, do you and 
Tom Pardie keep good lights and fell the fish, Hallo, Tom, you have smug- 
gied @ leister into the boat for your own use.’ 

‘ Ay, ay, that have |, joust for my ain diversion, ye ken’ 

* Well, well, you may just keep it, for you are a stout chiel, and it would 
be hard work to get it from you; besides, no one can use it more dexterously 
than yourself, Now, then, we will push (he boat up the cheek of the stream 
till we come to the head of it. That wiil do. Now, shoot her acroes the 
gorge, and down she gocs merrily, broedside foremost, according to rule.— 
Cap, Charlie, cap, man; we are drifting duwn like mad; keep back your end 
of the boat.’ 

* Aweel, aweel, she gangs canni y now; look, uncle, a muckle fish before 
ye; or ever ye kent, the maister’s leister gued through him, and played auld 
dife. That side, that side, Jamie; he’s rinnin’ up to get past. Od. ye have him; 
and | hae anither, and anither. Keep a gude light, ‘Tom, Now, let us tak up 
the beat to the head of the stream, or ever we look the stanes, for there war a 
muckle fish ganged by that noue o’ ye gomrells ever saw. There, we are high 
eneuch now; haud yer hand and let her fa’ doon again; hey, but I see him the 
noo afore me; ou, what an awfu' beast !’ 

So saying, Charlie drove his leister furiously at him; but whether one of the 
prongs struck against the edge of the rock above him, which prevented its de- 
scent to the bottom, or from whatever other cause, the stroke was unsuccess. 
ful, and as he lifted the barren weapon out of the water, there arose a merry 
shout and guffaw from the spectators on the shore. 

‘Cap! cap!’ cried Charlie; ‘now, haud yer hand; gie me up the boat; 
od, but I'll hae him yet; he's gone amangst thae hiding stanes.’ 

Whereupon Charlie brought the head of the boat to the stream, pushed 
her higher up, and pulled her ashore ; he then landed, and seizing a brand out 
of the fire, put it into Jameson's hand, who preceded his eager steps like a 
male Thais, or one of the Eamenides in pantaloons. He now stood upon a 
rock which hung over the river, and from that eminence, and with the 
assistance of the firebrand, examined the bottom of it carefully. His body was 
bent over the water, and his ready leister held almost vertically; as the light 
glared on his face, you might see the keen glistening of biseye. In an instant 
he raised up his leister and down he sprang frum the rock right into the river, 
and with that wild bound nailed the salmon to the channel. There wasa 
struggle with his arms for a few seconds; he then passed his hands down the 
pole of the weapon a little way, brought himeelf vertically over the fish, 
and lifted him aloft, cheered by shouts of applause from his friends on the 
shore. 

Two or three more fish were taken amongst the stones at the tail of the 
cast, and the sport in the Carry-wheel being now ended, the fish were stowed 
in the hold of the boat, the crew jumped ashure, and a right hearty appeal was 
made to the whisky bottle. * * 

‘ All hands to the boat again. Come, Rob, give us a merry blaze; never 
spare the tar barrel; well done, Vulean! Now we have a splendid light on 
the water, and can see well enough to read small print at the bottom of it.’ 

‘Sandy Trummel, ye great bear, what gars ye stamp and scream at that 
rate |’ 

Sandy in fact pot only stamped and screamed, but swore that he was 
dreadfully brunt with the pieces of charcoal and drops of flaming pitch which 
insinuated themselves between his shirt and cape of bis jacket behind ; 
whereet Tom Purdie, who was a considerate and humane man, ook up the 
scoop which was used for ladling out the boast, and filling that eapacious 
utensil with water to the extent of its capacity, came bebind the aggrieved, 
and emptied the whole contents down his back. ‘And now, Sandy, mon,” 
says he,‘ I hae made ye quite comfortable, and ye owe me a gudeturn.’ Bat, 
who would have thought it? ‘The blood of the Trummels was up; and, 
seizing @ firebrand in a style that did little honour to bis gratitude, the 
diluted onc rashed forward intent on vengeance. Grim looked Tom Purdie, 
and charging with his leister, he held the foernan at bay. Who can say 
what Homeric deeds might not have been done, had not Cuarlie, first whis- 
pering to the master to stand fast, given the boat a sudden whirl round 
with the stroke of an car, which \aid Tum Purdie flat upon his back at the 
bottom of the boat, and canted Sandy Tromme! fairly overboard? He fell 
in rather @ picturesque attitude, for which I cannot in candour give him much 
credit, as the affair seemed to be quite involuntary, and too for him to 
study effect. His right hand beld the torch aloft for a moment, Marmion 
fashion, which soon fell and hissed in the current with a train of smoke which 
trailed along the surfece of the water. Sandy's feet were actively employed 
in kicking his best, by which means he agitated the water in such & manner 
that, with the assistance of the light, it made a very brilliant and imposing ap- 
pearance, The siream here being very shallow, he suon began to emerge, 
and about two thirds of his fair ' rose from the channel ; bis 
mouth seemed full of water and abuse; he soon got rid of the one; but before 
he could vent the other, he was anticipated by the boat's crew, who all shouted 
out shame vpon him for bis awkwardness, and for having nearly upset the 


boat in his fall, and the lives of several worthy individuals. Thus 
a sort of balance was struck between faults on beth and Tom Purdie 
pry copays poe lp me Tg Pe cmp oly fpf te 
lifted him in, ‘ be alwa ing to 
yo ncod ; 00 yo nt me hen when Ge pick gets aboard ye 
again. : 
now over some bare streams where no salmon would lie; the 
agli vspamrat the rocks was somewhat intricate, there being barely 
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room for the width of the boat in some of the rapids; bat Charles Purdie hs 
the thing off to « nicety. They then burned the Glass-wheel Pot, the Oak 
Tree, and the Noirs, in all of wh.ch they got a fish. ' 

‘Rob,’ said Charlie, * wail out some o’ yor sticks that they may be “? 
kinelt afore we get into Brigend Pule: now, lads, ye mun cap well here, for 
she will gang over the stream wi’ a terrible flee; od, I see them glancing 
down the pule as thick as herrin; Sandy, mon, bot ye're dancing again; 
what's come ower ye? ye'll be wanting ‘Tom Purdie’s big ladle again I'm 
think ’ 

The deil may hae Tam Purdie and his muckie ladle ; for as he knockit off 
a bit fish in the boat, he dong yun vu’ the taes o' the waster intl ma leg he is 

amsterie.’ 

wT) Ye canes blame me, Sandy, for the mischanter, for ye arc aye stammer- 
ing among the fish like a haveril as yeare, and half fou into the nage. 
Halluo Sandy ye'll no crack yer deeds o’ the nicht, for yer waster’s aye clank. 
ing against the stanes, whilst the maister is striking the fish afore ye by 
dizens; and see, muckle Tam has Jifted in yun amaist as lang as bimsel. 

*Come, come, Inds,’ says the master, ‘hold your clish-ma.clavers, for we 
are just going into Brig-end Pool; so keep back the boat as well as you can, or 
we shall go fiery fast over the stream,’ ke | 

* Hout, tout, he mun let ber gang; there is plenty of water to eke her 
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Charlie Purdie was never more mistaken in his life; the stream drove us 


downward at a rapid race, nutwithetanding we in some measur moderated 
it by capping our best with the leisters. Bang went the boat's broadside right 
against the rock, to which she stuck fast till the stream above poured into her 
in the most effective possible style, and down she went of course. ‘The water, 


however, was by no means deep; but those fish which we had taken since the | 


load went home, found their way again into the river, and began to vanish 
down the stream. Being deprived of life, they went passively along, followed 
by all the boat's crew, who rushed about and charged with their kisters, 
horry, harry, splash, splash,’ till they fished out :nost of them, the oon 
being left to solace the eels. This, in common parlance, would be called a 
disaster ; a surt of shipwreck in miaiature ; but judging from the merriment it 
excited, it might be deemed the best sport of the night.” * * 

The boat is hauled ashore and emptied. “ Most of the dead salmon having 
been at length forked out of the river, we ali got afloat again, and passed 
down those rapids above Melrose Bridge called the Quarry Streain, back 
Brae, and Kingswell Lees, snatching out a fish occasionally in our course; 
then the flame soon gleamed upon the bridge, struck upwards on the roof of 
the vast arch as we shot through it,and revealed the dark pines below, which 
shelved down to the margin of the river. 

We were now in a salmon cast called the Whirls, which runs deep and 
solemn, and we had scarcely set vur leisters in the rest, ere we found that a 
fisherman had been to work before us, and an excellent band he was at the 
sport; he had neither light nor boat, and, being tolerably hungry, I suppose, 
was devouring a twelve-pounder, all raw as it was, in the dry channel of 
the river. 

‘See! the otter, the otter! he hae got into the water. Bring round the 
boat—quick, quick! Now, keep her on the edge of the deep current, and we 
shall leister him to @ certainty.” No such thing. He had not yet made up 
his mind to be leistered; and, being of a solitary disposition, rather shuaned 
our society than otherwise ; #0, insiead of attempting to gain the main'stream 
he went insidiously down the shallows, where no boat could swim. He was 
thus out of the reach of being speared in the usual manner; but Charlie 
Purdie had a go at him by flinging his leister from a distance. It was a 
complete failure. Charlie followed up the thing, however, by leaping out of 
the boat; nothing could be fairor or more honourable, as he thus gave the 
amphibious animal the advantage of element. The men were all eager and 
in commotion; so what with boat and lights, to say nothing of the dreadfal 
tridents, the beast was fairly confused, and almost surrounded. Purdie, who 
had sent away his leister upon a vain errand, albeit unarmed, continued the 
chase on foot, and at length griped the brute by the tail ; there was pulling 
and splashing, till at last he held the otter up aloft triamphantly. Now, as 
this position, though not precisely vertical, did not happen to suit the brute's 
convenience, the subtle animal managed to twist round, and to fix his teeth 
on the captor’s arm. ‘This was rather disagreeable to Charlie, as the teeth of 
the otter abound in practical experiments. ‘The posture of affairs then, you 
see, was as follows:—the tenacious Purdic had hold of the vermin with his 
dexter, and was loath to relinquish bis grip; the foe, nothing behind in 
tenacity, fixed his teeth in Charlie's sinister with equal perseverance ; thus 
both his arms were fully occupied. Nothing daunted, Charlie cried out with 
Spartan endurance, ‘ Hey, lad, but twae can play at that?’ So, extending 
his jaws, he fixed his grinders in the animal's throat, and worried him ex. 
ceedingly. In fine, after a very ludicrous struggle, he shook off my excellent 
namesake, and flung him on the shore, where he was despatched with the 
leisters before he could regain the river. Thus ended ‘the battle of Otter- 
bourne ;’ and thus ended, also, our sport for the night.” 

Having more than exhausted our space, we must take leave of Mr. Scrope, 
not, however, without most sincerely thanking bim for this pleasant addition 
to the literature of innocent sports and recreations, 


——a——— 
From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal 
THE LOWELL OFFERING. 

The young women employed in the factories of Lowell, in Massachusetts, 
have been spoken of by several travellers (amongst whom is Boz) as forming a 
sort of moral phenomenon, Not only do they dress handsomely, and walk to 
church with parasols, but they have libraries and a lyceum, and by their origi- 
nal literary compositions support an annual. That young women employed in 
manufactories should have such refined and intellectual habits, has excited no 
small surprise in this country, mixed perhaps with some incredulity. For our 
own part, we felt at least curious to see the ‘ Lowell Offering,” as it is called, 
before pronouncing any opinion as to the possibility of literature being cultivated 
to any purpose by voung women in such circumstances, We have now pro- 
cured a volume of the work in question—being the second; the date of its 
publication we cannot give, for it bears none ; but it may be presumed to have 
appeared either during the present or the immediately past year. It is a plainly 
printed volume, in smal! octavo, consisting of three hundred and eighty pages, 
and filled with pieces in prose and verse, generally short, and signed either by 
initials, or such names as Tabitha, Ella, Oriana, and Annette. The title-page 
bears the assurance that the whole of these are the composition of “ females 
actively employed in the mills.” Constrained to speak candidly, we have 
found amongst the pieces extremely few which would have any chance of ad 
mission into a British periodical work above the humblest class; yet it must 
aiso be admitted that, even where there is no positive attraction, there is noth- 
ing irreconcilable with good taste ; and some of the articles, the verse as well 
as the prose, would appear as respectable efforts for females of any rank in 
life. 

The volume lets us partly into the secret of the refinement of the Lowell 
female operatives. Many of them realize from one to two hundred dollars per 
annum ; and for this reason are frequently the children of persons in superior 
circumstances to any who would send their daughters to factories in this coun- 
try. Living perhaps with their parents, they have a considerable portion of 
their gains to spend upon personal decorat'on ; and it therefore peeps out that 
some will have half a dozen silk gowna, and that even gold watches are not 
unknown amongst them. In the light papers, we find young /adies —that is to 
say, well-bred, well educated young women, the daughters of respectable 
tradesmen—spoken of as going to work in the mills. And “ young ladies” is 
the term which they sctudlly use in speaking of themselves throughout this 
volume. We therefore can perceive that there is something fallacious in con 
trasting the Lowell factory girls with the factory girls of our own country 
They rather match with our dressmakers or inferior class of governesses,. 
Still, the ‘‘ Offering” is a remarkable work, even as the production of a class 
of girls thus superior, and it is with pleasure that we endeavour to make our 
readers a little acquainted with it. 

_ A paper entitled “ Leisure Hours of the Mill Girls” deserves peculiar atten- 
tion, not only for its vivacity but for the light which it throws on the habits and 
tastes of these young women. It opens thus :—** No. 4 was to stop a day for 








her on a walk, proceeded to the next 
the philosopher about her to reason from appearances, and from the occupa 
tion of its inmates, that she could succeed no better there. Everything was 
in the most perfect order. The bed wes shaped, and the sheet hemmed down 
just so. Their lines that hung the walls by were filled exactly. First came 
starched aprons, then starched capes, then pocket handkerchiefs, folded with 
the marked corner out, then hose. This room likewise had its paintings, and 
like those of the other, they were in perfect keeping with the general arrange- 
ments of the room, and the dress of its occupants. There was an apology 
for alady. Her attitude and form were of precisely that uncouth kind which 
is produced by youthful artificers, who form head, body, and feet froin one 
piece of shingle, and wedge in two sticks, at right angles with [to] the body, 
for arms. Her sleeves increased in dimensions from the shoulders, and the 
skirt from the belt, but without the semblance of a fold. This, with some oth- 
ers of the same school, and two * profiles,’ were carefully preserved in frames, 
and the frames in screens of green barége. Miss Clark was busily engaged 
in making netting, and Mies Emily in making a dress. Ann made keown ber 
wants to them, more from curiosity to hear their reply, than from a hope of 
success. In measured periods they thanked her—would have been happy to 
accompany her. ‘ Bat really I must be excused,’ said Miss Clark. * I have 
given myself a stint (task): and | always feel bad [uneasy] if I fall an inch 
short of my plans.’ 

* Yes, Ann,’ said Emily, ‘she has stinted herself to make five yards of net- 
ting to-day? And mother says there is ten times as much in tlic louse as we 
shell ever need. Father says there is twenty times as much; for he knows 
we shall both be old maids, ha! ha!’ 

‘Yes; and | always tell him that, if I am an old maid, I shall need the more. 
Our folk make twenty or thirty yards of table linen every year. I mean to 
make fringe for every yard; and have enough laid by for the next ten years, 
before | leave the mill.’ 

‘ Well, Emily,’ said Ann; ‘you have no fringe tomake Can’t you accom- 
pany me!’ 

*I should be glad to, Ann; but I am over head and ears in work. I have 
got iny work all done up, everything that I could find to do. Now I am making 
a dress for Bertha.’ 

‘Why, Emily, you are making a slave of yourself, body and mind,’ said Ann. 
Jan't you earn enough in the mill to afford yourself a little time for rest and 
amusement?’ 

‘La! I don’t make but twelve dollars a month, besides my board. I have 
mace a great many dresses (during the] evenings, and have stinted myself to 
finish this to-day. So, I believe, f can’t go any way.’ 

‘Oh, you are very excusable,’ answered Ann. ‘ But let me ask if you take 
any time to read.’ 

‘No, not much. We can’t afford it. Father owns the best farm in Burt; 
but we always have had to work hard, and always expect tu do so. We gene- 
rally read a chapter every day. We take turns about it; one of us reads 
while the other works.’ 

‘Yes; but lately we have only taken time to read a short psalm,’ said Emi- 
ly, again laughing. 

‘ Well, the Bible says, “ Let him that is without sin cast the first stone,” or 
I might be tempted to remind you that there is such a thing as labouring too 
much * for the meat that perisheth.” Good morning, ladies.’ 

Ann heard a loud merry laugh from the next room as she reached the door. 
It was Ellinor Frothingham’s; no one could mistake, who had heard it once. 
It seemed the out-pouring of glee that could be no longer suppressed. Ellinor 
sat on the floor, just as she had thrown herself on her return from a walk. Her 
pretty little bonnet was lying on the floor on one side, and on the othera 
travelling bag, whose contents she had just poured into her lap. There were 
apples, pears, melons, a mock. orange, a pumpkin, squash, ard a crooked cucum- 
ber. Evlinor sprang to her feet when Aon enterea, and threw the contents of 
her lap on the floor with such violence as to set them to rolling all about. 
Then she laughed and clapped her hands, to see the squash chase the mock- 
orange under the bed, a great russet running so furiously after a little fellow of 
the Baldwin family, and finally penning him ina corner. A pear started in the 
chase ; bat after taking a few turns, he sat himself down to shake his fat sides 
and enjoy the scene. Ellinor stepped back a few paces to elude the pursuit of 
the pumpkin, and then, with well-feigned terror, jumped into a chair. But the 
drollest personage of the group was the ugly cucumber. There he sat, Formi- 
nius-like, watching the mad freaks of his companions 

‘Ha! see that cucumber!’ exclaimed Ellinor, laughing heartily. ‘If he had 
hands, how he would raise them so; if he had eyes and mouth, how he would 
open them so!’ suiting action to ber words. ‘ Look, Ann! look, Fanny! See 
if it does not look like the Clark girls, when one leaves anything in the shapo 
of dirt on their table or stand !’ 

Peace was at length restored among the inanimates 

*{ come to invite youto walk ; but | find I am too late,’ said Ann. 

‘Yes. Oh! how I wish you had been with us; you would have been so 
happy,’ said Ellinor. ‘* We started out very early—before sunrise—intending 
to take a brisk walk of a mile or two, and return in season for breakfast. We 
went over to Dracut, and met such adventures there and by the way, as will 
supply me with food for laughter years after I get married and trouble comes 
We came along where some oxen were standing yoked, eating their breakfast 
while their owner was eating his. They were attached to a cart filled with 
pumpkins. I took some of the smallest, greenest ones, and stuck them fast on 
the tips of the oxen’s horns. I was so interested in observing how the ceremo- 
ny affected the Messrs. Oxen, that I did not laugh a bit until I had crowned al! 
four of them. I looked up to Fanny, as I finished the work, and there she sat 
on a great rock, where she had thrown herself when she could no longer stand. 
Poor girl, tears were streaming down her cheeks. With one hand she was 
holding her lame side, and with the other filling her mouth with her pocket- 
handkerchief, that the laugh need not Tun out, I suppose. Well, as soon as | 
looked at her and the oxen, I burst into a laugh thet might have been heard 
miles, | fancy. Oh! I shall never forget how reprovingly those oxen looked 
at me. The poor creatures could not eat with such an unusual weight on their 
horns, so they pitched their heads higher than usual, and now and then gave 
them a graceful cant, then stood entirely motiouless, as if attempting to con- 
jecture what itall meant. Well, that loud and Jong laugh of mine brought a 
whole volley of folks to the door—farmer and farmer’s wife, farmer’s sons and 
farmer's daughters. ‘* Whoa hish!” exclaimed the farmer, before he reached 
the door; and “* Whoa hish !”’ echoed all the farmer’s sons. They all stopped 
as soon as they saw me. I would remind you that J still stood before the oxen, 
laughing at them. I never saw such comical expressions as those people wore; 
did you, Fanny? Even those pictures of mine are not so funny. I thought 
we should raise the city police; for they had tremendous voices, and I never 
saw anybody laugh so. As soon as I could speak, and they could listen to me, 
I walked up to the farmer “I beg your pardon, sir,” said I, “ but I did want 
to laugh so. Came all the way from Lowell to find something new to laugh 
at.”’ He was a good sensible man, and this proves it. He said it was a good 
thing to have a hearty laugh occasionally ; good for the health and spirits. 
Work would go off easier all day for it, especially with the boys. As he said 
“boys,” I could not help smiling as I looked at a fine young sprig of a farmer, 
his oldest son, as he afterwards told us, full twenty-one.’ 

‘And now, Miss Ellinor,’ said Fanny, ‘I shall avenge myseif on you forcer- 
tain saucy freaks perpetrated against my most august commands, by telling 
Ann, that as you looked at this “ young sprig of a farmer,” he looked at you, 
and you both blushed. What made you, Nora? I never saw you blush 
before.’ 

‘What made you, Nora?’ echoed Ellinor, laughing and blushing slightly. 
‘Well, the farmer's wife invited us to rest and breakfast with them. We be- 
gan to make excuses; but the farmer added his good-natured commands. So 
we went in, and after a few arrangements, such as placing more plates, &c., a 
huge pumpkin pie, and some hot potatoes, pealed in cookmg, we sat down toa 
full round table. ‘There were the mealy potatoes, cold boiled dish, warm bis- 
cuit and doughnuts, pie, coffee, pickles, sauce, cheese, and just such butter 
and brown bread as mother makes—bread hot, just taken from theoven. They 
all appeared so pleasant and kind, that I felt as if in my own home, with my 
own family around me. Wild as I was, as soon asI began to tell them how it 
seemed to me, | burst into tears in spite of myself, and was obliged to leave 
the table. But they all pitied me so much, that I brushed off my tears, went 
back to my breakfast, and have laughed ever since.’ 








repairs. Ann sat at her window until she [became] tired of watching passers- 


by. Shethen started up in search of one idle as herself, for a companion in | 


asaunter. She called at the chamber opposite her own ; the room was sadly 
disordered ; the bed was not made, although it was past nine o'clock. In 
making choice of dresses, collars, and aprons, pro tempore, some half dozen 
of each had been takes from their places; and there they were, lying about 
on chairs, trunks, and bed, together with mil! clothes just taken off. Bertha 
had not combed her hair; but Charlotte gave hers a hasty dressing before 
* going out shopping ;’ and there laid [lay] brush and combs on the table 
ere were a few pictures rnaing about [against] the walle, such as “ You 
are the prettiest Rose,” “The Kiss,” “Man Friday,” and a miserable soiled 
er of a“ Co Girl” Bertha blashed when Ann entered. She was 
evidently ashamed of the state of her room, and vexed at Ann's intrusion. 
ae Peat eds _ po ee her, with a sigh, that she had 
en ‘ hurrying a © morning to get “OC ” 
sl Charlotte ‘eoleea™ gtog ugh the * Children of the Abbey, 
[We omit the contrast between Bertha, devoted to novel-reading, and Char- 
Jotte, over-addicted to confectionary. Ann, finding that neither could ac- 


‘You have forgotten two very important items,’ said Fanny, looking archly 
into Ellinor’s face. ‘ This “fine young sprig of a farmer” happened to recollect 
that he had business in town to-day; so he took their carriage and brought us 
home, after Nora and a roguish sister of his had filled her bag as you see. And 
more, and better still, they invited us to spend a day with them soon, and pro- 
mised to send this “ fine young sprig,”’ &c., for us on the occasion.”’ * * 

In a totally opposite strain is a paper entitled ‘ The Unsetting Sun,’ a sort of 
prose reproduction of Byron's Darkness. It is worth while to present an ex- 
tract from this singular article, on account of the language merely, if for no 
higher quality. ‘it was nearly sunset—and seldom did a more richly-tinted 
sky glow in the occident, than on that fated evening. As the sun sank lower 
in the gorgeous clouds, their brilliant hues of crimson, scarlet, and the imperial 
dye, assumed a more vivid tint ; and the bright golden vesture beneath rolied 
a upward, as if to envelope those varied beauties in one unbroken sheet 
of flame. 

A mother sat with her hushed child upon her knee : and as she looked upon 
the spiendours of the natural world, whether revealed in the bright firmament 








aed She had cocugh of |i 





holy thought; and the cares and trials which erst had weighed 
her spirit, assumed a radiant light, as the Divinny fenad Sere te ae ~ 
aod she ” ees per ppd but clouds veiling the face of Him who ‘ ty By at 
to the eye of faith presenting a softened more ; : 
of the Divine presence. ms 7 glorious manifestation 

A maiden looked upon that setting sun; but she i i 
for her imagination leaped forward . the hour hen Oe palpable 
have faded from the sky, and she, with one who was very dear to her 
heart, should stand beneath the light of the stars, as they glimmered througe 
gy ow $ EN freing tree. - 

‘The poet looked upon the sunset sky; and, as he thou 
brilliant though Seating loveliness was (2 Bae tar in the poling Be, 
yearning desire in his breast to give vent in gushing song to his admiration “ 
the beautiful. But oh! what could he say that had not often been said before! 
He who first poured upon the swelling tide of harmony the feelings kindled by 
the glow of sunset, could not have more keenly appreciated its revelati 
beauty ; but he had been allowed the privilege of being first t hi — 
anee. 6 _ P 4 g first to give them utter. 

A maiden raised her damp head from a dying pillow, and they drew asidea 
window drapery, that those sunken eyes might look once mure upon this 
earthly glory. * Are they not heavenly?” she asked, as the spirit’s fires glowed 
with rekindling Justre in her dark orbs: then sinking back, she whispered to 
the watchers near— 

‘ Maybe, ere morning’s light shall come, 
They'll bear me on their bosoms home.’ 

* © Might there not be darker minds looking with as much of earnest. 
ness upon that sun, and wishing that the hour might come when deeds could 
be performed, whose actors shun the light of day ? 

And were not there those who love better the glare of brilliant chandelier 
than the purer light of day, and whose bosoms throbbed with anticipation of 
midnight mirth and revelry ? 

But through those differing hearts shot one wild thrill, as the sinking sun 
paused for an instant upon the verge of the horizon, then turned upon ‘ his 
axle red.’ Those who first noticed it, spake not—it was no time for words. 
There were no screams, nor shouts, nor groans: these are the articulations of 
natural feel.ngs, not such as then were first created in the heart, and could not 
find an utterance. But there was that deep, awful, more than deadly silence, 
which loudly speaks of the terrible, 

The sun was going back! Yet, without a word, how soon was it known to 
each individual of an awe-struck world! Men closed their eyes, and looked 
up again, with the hope that a glimmer had passed from their sight—then they 
hoped it was an optical delusion—and then that it was some wild freak of the 
laws of light, some vagary, caused by some unaccountable accident in the pro- 
gress of refraction. 

And there they stood all pale and speechless, in their stolid silence, till they 
knew it was no delusion. The crimson blush had faded from the western sky, 
the golden fringe had dropped from every low-hung cloud, and there they stood 
in mourning robes—for of the scarlet and the purp'e hue they had been fear. 
fully disrobed. And there was the sun traversing a backward path, in the 
clear expanse above, and men stood and gazed in silent fear. Then they 
looked upon one another, but with hasty glances, for they could see in the 
countenances of others but the reflection of the anguish depicted on their own. 
Then they drew near to each other, that they might watch together, but still 
they spake not. 

All hands were still—all eyes were raised—but every heart was throbbing 
fast; for the sun was near the zenith. Would he not then turn and descend, 
as in the days of yore, to his place in the west? This was the question asked 
by all, yet asked by none of each other, nor spoken by words. And now, fora 
moment, all hearts had ceased to beat—for the sun was on the meridian. But 
on he went, down to an eastern sky. ‘Then they threw themselves upon their 
faces, and groaned in their deep despair. But terrible as was the sight, there 
was that fascination which still attracted their gaze, and they raised themselves 
from the earth, to watch again his course. 

Lower he sank—he was almost down—and the eastern sky blushed at the 
approach of the visitant, and raised towards him, as with a welcoming embrace, 
her thin, misty arms, and was clad in gorgeous sheen for the new comer. For 
a moment, as he seemed to nestle in the radiant cloud-robes which enveloped 
him, the watchers saw not whether he would tarry. But like a monarch who 
rests him for an instant on a throne of state, then throws aside the splendid 
robes whose pomp had dazzled the gazers, so did he leave his radiant couch, 
and re-commence his glad career into aclear heaven. 

And there men stood, and watched, throughout that live-long day, his jour- 
ney to the west. And now, he was there; and that western sky was awaiting 
his approach, even as a mother might watch the return of her child from some 
mad prank ; and the clouds arrayed themselves in their most gorgeous dra- 
pery, as if they would entice him to his couch below. But like a wayward 
boy, who might not be subdued, he gaily went back, and left them again, to 
pursue his wild and terrible career. 

Then men laid their hands upon their mouths, and their mouths in the dust, 
and prostrated themselves in prayer. And through the next day, and the next 
long sunshine night which followed, they neither ate, nor drank, nor slept, but 
watched the sun in his back and forward course, till their strength failed from 
excess of fear. The mother pressed her moaning babe to her aching he: rt, and 
went into her inner chamber, and shut out that terrible light, that it might think 
there was darkness without ; and while she prayed, till her brow was wet with 
the dews of agony, the babe slumbered and slept. 

The maiden who had looked forward to the evening hour of tryst, now 
thought not of joy or love—of marrying or giving in marriage ; and though she 
stood beside her betrothed, yet they thought not and spoke not of each other; 
but an unselfish prayer went up for ail else—for they felt that in this sacrifice of 
the dearest hopes and affections, a value would be given to the uprising incense. 

There was now a new theme for the poet—one which well might stir the deep 
fount of feeling; but truly might he have thought that language could never 
embody the emotions for which it had never been framed. He might have 
thought this—but he did not. He thought not then of the poem which he 
might afterwards have produced. It is not in the moment of deepest feeling 
that we seek to give it form in words. It is after emotion has subsided, when 
the sun-light of genius fa.ls upon the deep calm well-spring of memory, that 
the reflection is seen, which the quick and skilful hand may then transfer. 
Neither the sun, nor the mist, alone, can make the rainbow ; but when they are 
rightly joined, the ry arch spans the heavens. 

The invalid had gone to her long rest, and the bright flush of excitement 
faded not from her cheek till it was pale in death; and the spirit winged its 
flight, bearing this query before the throne, ‘‘ Why hast Thou dealt thus bitterly 
with Thy creatures, O my God?” 

The votaries of vice and of pleasure were subdued, awed, and purified by this 
chastisement. Willingly would they have devoted their lives to the service of 
their Creator, might life but once more be a season for action, toil, and service 
in His cause. But what could they do now! They walked the earth in hope- 
less agony ; they wrung their hands, and groaned in spirit ; and then they flung 
themselves upon their beds, that they might once more sleep, even if there were 
to be no more night. And if, perchance, their fevered frames sunk into an un- 
easy slumber, from excess of excitement, they dreamed that they were out be- 
neath a clear, deep evening sky, and that stars were sending down their pale 
beams upon a silent world, or that the moon was silvering the earth with radi- 
ance, save where the shadows stood like dark transfixtures in the brightness. 
And even while they deemed that the cool breath of eve was breathed upon 
them, they awakened to that horrid glare, and looked out upon a scorched earth 
or a misty sky, through which the red sun, like a destroying dragon, was wend- 
ing still his strange and taystic way. 





COIMBRA—INEZ DE CASTRO. 


FROM HENRY’S EVENTS OF MILITARY LIFE. 


The weather was fine when we embarked at Belem, in the eye of 
Jane, 1811. After a pleasant voyage of two days, we reached the outside of 
the bar at Figueras, and anchored until the tide turned. When we again an- 
chored off the town, the tide flowed so strong, that our old transport caught fire, 
from the velocity with which the cable ran out of a hawse-hole which had lost 
its iron sheating. We had many hands on board, and it was soon put out. Here 
the detachment was pot in flat-bottomed boats, and we proceeded up the rich 
and vine-banked Mondego to Coimbra. 

Coimbra, pronounced Quimbra, the most classical city, and the seat of the 
only University in the Kingdom, is built on 4 fine hill, rising boldly from the 
broad aadclearriver There is a long bridge, and on the opposite height are 
beautifully situated the Convent of St. Francisco, half way up, and of Santa 
Clara at the top. In fact, every hill in the environs of this ancient and cele- 
brated city has its convents picturesquely crowning the summit ; embosomed 
in groves of pine, oak, chestnut, cypress, myrtle, olive, and orange trees. In- 
deed the friars of the olden tims showed excellent judgment in the selection of 
good sites for their domiciles ; and though they ted such utter seclusion 
from the world, and indifference to its vanities, they generally managed to 
perch themselves in a position affording a bird's eye view of everything gomg 
on in it. , 

Having reported my arrival to Dr. T t, then at the head of the Medi 
cal Staff at{Coimbra, I was directed to cross to the other side of the Mondegs, 








above, or as reflected upon the broad earth beneath, her heart was subdued to 


and take charge of a ward of about a hundred poor wounded men lately brougat 
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from Celorico, and now in the Franciscan Convent, which had been 
pte a large hospital. I was also, for greater convenience, ordered to geta 
billet in a hamiet{near the Convent. ; 

The second morning after I had established myself, in passing under some 
fine chestnut (rees,covering the avenue from the external gate of the Convent. 
J saw a very good looking Portuguese lad lying on his back in the shade, 

a comfortable seista 't immediately occurred to me that I wanted a 
servant, and that here was the very criado I required, dosing away his time for 
want of amaster~ ae ordingly, by way of introduction, | touched him gently 
in the side with tue toe of my boot. He started up. :ollected a frown on his 
handsome brow, at the freedom I had taken; but strangled it instantly, and 
put a smile in its place, when he saw my red coat and cocked hat. We then 
entered into friendly conversation, and I asked after his name and acquire: 
ments. Antonio could neither make spatierdashes, nor play upon the fiddle 
like Sterne’s La Fleur ; but he said he could cook, and brush my clothes, and 
polish my boots, and groom a horse. He had no certificates, for he had never 
been in service; but he had an honest as well as acomely face ; and trusting 
to an ingenuovs manner, and this natural recommendation, I hired him at 
once, appointed him Master of the Horse, Major Domo, and Factotum, and di- 
rected him to look afier my rations. 

My morning hospital duties generally occupied about three hovrs, and were 
performed with all the natura! enthusiasm of a youth, luxuriating for the first 
time amidst those chosen professional scenes, in which he had long des:red to 
participate. ‘The arrangements in the hospitals appeared to me at the time ex- 
cellent—the long corridors of the convents were occupied by a double row of 
beds, containing the sick and wounded, classed into wards according tu the 
nature of the cases; with a medical officer, ward master, and sufficient number 
of orderlies to each—a common kitchen for the whole—a purveyor to provide 
supplies, and an apothecary to prepare medicines. Often have I stopped on 
entering, to admire the picturesque perspective of the long corndors, in which 
the lazy and obese monks had so long listlessly sauntered about ; but which 
were now appropriated to the solace of pain, the preservation of life, and the 
best duties of humanity and benevolence. 








of national jubilee this year, at the expu'sion from the kingdom of thew na- 
tural enemies the ravenous French. 

Coimbra, at this tine, contained nearly a thousand British sick and wound- 
ed, besides phe se, pan so that there was a fine field for practice. We had 
many bad surgical cases, and not a few happy recoveries after terrible round 
shot wounds. Amongst those was a patient of mine, a grenadier of the 77th 
Regiment, who had been wounded by a ricochetting eannon ball that was nearly 
spent. It struck him on the back, and his knapsack and the tin vessel over it 
had turned the shot downwards, when it ploughed its way through the soft 
parts, carrying the lid of the tin before it, which cut everything down to the 
bone sheer off like a carving knife. There was great bleeding at the time, but 
he fainted, and the nearest surgeon tied up the large arteries. He was soon after 
sent down to Coimbra 

The cure was happily completed, and nature kindly furnished him with new 
skin over the enormous wound, about as extensive as the hide of a calf. Her 
vis medicatrix must have also supplied new glutwi, for, when I left Coimbra, 
he was beginning to move about on crutches, to the extent of four or five steps; 
but of course wes still very lame and ricketty, from the great loss of muscle. 
At parting he expressed much gratitude for my attentions, and in return, I 
wished he might get a good pension and soft-bottomed chair for the remainder 
of his life. 

In the latterend of July, apprehensions being entertained that another re- 
treat to the lines might be necessary from the junction of the French army of 


| the south and that of Portugal, orders arrived to clear the hospitals and send the 


sick to Lisbon. Accordingly steps were taken to break them up, and a large 
detachment of two hundred was placed under my charge ;: we embarked on 
the river, dropped down to Figueras, where we were put on board a transport, 
aud arrived without accident in Lisbon. 





CINTRA—LISBON, 
FROM THE 
One thinks ove’s self at Cintra transported to a planet very different from 


SAME. 





One day after the morning visit to the Convent, I strolled up the river side, | 
to the ‘ Quinta das Lagrimas’ or Garden of Tears, and thence to the ‘ Fonte | 
dos Amores’ the Fountain of Loves; so called, I think, with much poetic beau- 
ty, from having been the residence and death-scene of the celebrated Inez de 
Castro. The fountain, ronning over variegated marble, full of red spots—stil! 
believed by the neighbouring peasantry to be the marks left by her blood 
—is surrounded by some lofty cypresses; atree peculiarly umbrageous and 
beautiful in Portugal. 

The story of Inez de Castro is one of those historical facts, that are stran- 
ger, more affecting, and more appalling than fiction. The disinterment of the 
murdered lady—the attiring of the corpse in royal robes—the coronation —the 
homage cf the nobility, and the pomp of the final sepulture of Alcobaca, are 
incidents strangely sublime—the proofs and the triumphs of a love stronger 
than death ! 

The theme appears to have overpowered the Muse of Camoens, though his 
verses on the subject possess great beauty. Everywhere in Portage! | foand 
the Lusiad, and the most intelligent persons have long passages by heart, in- 
deed Camoens is cherished as the Shakspeare of Portugal. 

It is not very usual to jump the one step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, but :t is common enough to descend from this elevation to the oc 
cupations and #¢musements of ordinary life. Thus, after the contemplation of 
the sad story of Inez, and fresh from the scenes of her cruel death, my eye 
was attracted in returning along the bank of the Mondego, by some lively fish 
glancing and playing in the water. Instantly my sentimentalities took wiang— 
the old angling predilections resumed their ascendency. I hastened home, 
put in order my cane-rod—repaired to the river's side—vegan to fish—and in 
an hour succeeded in persuading a dozen good-sized dace to give me the 
pleasure of their company at dinner. 

I found that my valet had not overrated his culinary qualifications. He 
had made some tolerable soup out of the tough ration beef, and fried the fish 
nicely with the azeite fresh drawn from the olives of a neighbouring hill. A bul- 
lock’s heart also was very correctly roasted ; and when the cloth was removed, 
I sipped my ration wine philosophically, over a dessert of delicious grapes and 
oranges; with a full view of the city, the college, the gushing river, and the 
Serra de Busaco from my window. Thinks I to myself, this is mighty pleasant 
campaigning. 

Next day I visited the University, where I was much disappointed ; as from 
the dispersion of the professors and students by the recent French invasion, 
everything appeared to be guing todecay. The apparatus of natural philosophy, 
chemical apparatus, library, &c., seemed in a deplorable condition ; but some of 
the professors had returned, ard there were about a hundred students present 
These were said to support themselves by manufacturing tooth-picks: hence 
in the Coimbra squabbles between ‘ Town’ and ‘Gown’ they were nicknamed 
* Palitos.’ 

The observatory appeared to be in better order than any other department, 
and there were several good French instruments, which perhaps the invaders 
had spared from patriotism. The view from the western side is very grand and 
extensive. It embraces a long reach of the Mondego, above and below the 
town, with the bridge in the immediate fore-ground—the Quinta das Lagrimas 
and rich bank adjoining, the Santa Clara and St. Francisco on the glorious hill 
opposite the city, besides fifteen or sixteen other white convents ; with Busaco 
in the back-ground to the west, and the Serra da Estralla, the ‘Mons Hermi- 
nius’ of antiquity, to the north and east. 

A part only of the Santa Clara Convent had been given up for the use of 
the sick and wounded ; the remainder was still occupied by the Nuns. I fre- 
quently attended the chapel to hear the singing of these sisters, which was 
admirable ; but so many heretics being in the neighbourhood, this was all we 
could see or hear of them, for they appeared to be preserved with more than 
ordinary care, from all possibility of the most harmless intercourse with the 
English officers. Even the usual grille and turning box were blocked up 
However, to console us for this privation, report said they were mostly old 
ladies, and that the few young ones were not handsome; but they had one 
young beauty of undisputed charms amongst them, who, crossed in her passion 
for a Portuguese officer, that had turned traitor to his country, had thrown 
herself into the Convent. Such is the witchery ofa fair face, even an ideal 
one, over all the senses, that in listening to the choir in the chapel, 1 always 
associated Donna Theodora with one voice pre-eminently sweet; although, for 
aught I’knew to the contrary, the said beautiful lady might have had a note 
like a pea-hen. 

At this time there was a fine fountain in the garden of the Santa Croz con- 
vent, belonging to the Augustine Friars, within the city which all our officers 
greatly admired ; and to such of them as were convalescents, it was a very 
coo! and pleasant retreat from the great heat of the town. The fountain was 
a circular sheet of water, as clear as crystal, some thirty yards in diameter, 
surrounded by a verdant wall of clipped cypress, forty or fifty feet high; and 
having a little circular island in the middle, on which grew an orange tree 
worthy of the garden of the Hesperides. There was a comfortable circular 
bench at the bottom of the verdant enclosure, for the refreshment of the 
Padres ; and to do the whole Santa Cruz establishment but justice, they threw 
open their gates, and placed the garden, fruit, and fountain most handsomely at 
the disposal of the English. They permitted us to bathe in the fountain, into 
which I believe none of themselves ever ventured, for the good reason that they 
could not swim; and our common practice was to swim round the tiny island 
until we were tired, then land, and return loaded with as many oranges as we 
could bring away in our teeth. 

The country around Coimbra, on both sides of the Mondego, is very rich and 
beautiful ; and is probably unsurpassed by any district in the Peninsula—cer- 
tainly by none that I have seen. The slopes from the river rise into hills softly 
and gracefully, with the acclivities richly covered with Indian corn, vineyards, 
and olive grounds, mingled with groves and clumps of tall forest trees, and 
the crowning Quinta, or Convent, embowered in its deep mass of foliage at 
the top. 

Bot the valley of the Mondego, so lovely to the eye, and so rich in soil and 
natural products, has yet its drawbacks; and they are neither few nor unim- 
portant. During the winter the most frightful floods, bearing with thern stones 
and rocks from the mountains, ravage the banks, and lay all the low country 
under water. In fact there is an extensive inundation every winter, fol- 
lowed by malaria and sickness, when the wet surface dries under a hot sun in 
spring 

Coimbra, like all Portuguese towns, is dirty, even to the taste of the least 
fastidious of the race of swine. These animals had been shot without remorse 
by the French, when they found them wallowing in the streets ; both to fill their 
own cooking kettles, and as a hint to the Portuguese to improve their munici 
pal police. For atime the pigs that were left stayed at home: but when I was 
in Coimbra they had recovered their nataral |iberties, and in the choice pasture 
the city then afforded promised to be soon as flourishing a« ever. 

Few rivers can produce frogs in greater abundance than the Mondego ; the 
yearly inundation affording the noisy fraternity great faculties of reproduction 
in the breeding season. In the quiet hamlet where I resided, I was screened 
by its situation, and the shade of the fine trees, from the great heat and dust 
of the town, but I was in the very focus of the frogs. hen I awoke half s 
dozen times in a night, disturbed and stunned by he terrific croak of some 
billions of these reptiles, J was sometimes tempted to believe, that all this 
tremendous uproar could not be an occurrence of ordinary seasons, but a kind 





this homely earth. It is assuredly, at least, one of the most extraordiuary 
spots upon its surface ; and though it offers to the eye one of the most singu- 
lar scenic paradoxes, yet, after a little observation, everything, as a whole, 
eppears in fine keeping 

I sailed three times close under the mountain, and spent two long summer 
days, luxuriating amost the fragrant and gelid retreats of Cintra, but need not 
expatiate on a place so well known. It is a region of contrasts; and nothing 
can be more striking than the abrupt transitions of scenery—the alternations 
of rch landscape with barreness and desolation—the darkness of the profound 
ravines, and the lovely sunny slopes at the top—the vast rocks—the romantic 
cascades—the oak and cork tree foiesis—the gardens teeming with golden 
fruit—the palaces and convents, the vast conical and splintered mountains, and 
the immeasurable view of the Atlantic from their high sammits ; all is pure, 
majestic, and glorious. Yet, alas! how small is the effect which this unequalled 
picture of the magnificence of nature has upon the evil passions of man! In 
the full view of it, he lies in wait for his brother and slays him, where yonder 
rude cross, surrounded by its cairn of rough stones, tells its tale of recent 
murder! 

My first care, after returning to Lisbon, was to visit my fine old host, the 
Knight of Malta. There was an officer of the German Legion quartered in the 
house, but he was under orders to set out forthe army thé nextday. In the 
mean time Don Manoel directed Antonio to go for my baggage forthwith, and 
[ soon found myself comfortably re-established in my former habitation. 

In the course of a couple of days [ was directed to do duty at a small hospital, 
near the aqueduct, znder the charge of a German staff-surgeon, a very honest man 
but whose name it is not necessary to mention. I soon found that my worthy 
Teutonic chief was fully as fond of schnapps, as of surgery; and from keep- 
ing late hours, was not particularly punctual in his morning attendance at the 
hospital—in fact, sometimes not coming at all for several days together. Now, 
this was exactly what | wished, for it gave me the real management and all the 
practice of the establishment, and everybody likes to have his own way. On 
one of the few occasions when we met in the morning I had pointed outto hima 
man with a bad leg, which required amputation to save his life ; but the doctor 
was not then in the best operating condition, for his hand shook sadly, so he de- 
ferred the matter untilthe next day, At the appointed time the vinous German 
was again absent; but the case having now become urgent, with the assist- 
ance of a smart orderly, I took off the limb myself. The day after the staff 
surgeon and myself went round the ward together, and when we came to the 
patient, he accosted him: ‘ Well, mine goot frind, how duz your leek?" ‘Ogh, 
faith your honour, I was aised of it yesthurday, althegither, and I now only 
feels a small trifle of pain like in aich of my toes.’ The doctor stared a little, 
then lifted the bed clothes, and saw the stump ; he was quite satisfied with my 
explanation, and we went to his quarters to lunch 

I presume that everybody, conversant with the local peculiarities of Lisbon, 
is aware of the occurrence of periodical nocturnal rains there,regularly through- 
out the year; beginning between ten and eleven o’clock p.m. and lasting 
generally about two hours. One remarkable peculiarity is,that this fall of rain 
1s limited to the city and its suburbs ; though showers of the same de scription, 
occurring at the same time, are common in the other large cities throughout 
the kingdom. The confinement to the townsis a beneficent arrangement of 
nature ; for, unlike all other showers, they are very prejudicial to vegetation 
Another singularity connected with them—a phenomenon not yet explained by 
any meteorological laws with which we are acquainted—is a kind of warning, 
or premonition, before they take place; in fact, a rumbling in the clouds im- 
mediately over the city, but at no great elevation, somewhat resembling the 
human voice, and most probably of electric origin. As the inhabitants of Lis- 
bon dislike much to be caught in this rain, which is often charged with nox- 
ious atoms, from the upper strata of the atmosphere, and have been morbidly 
sensitive of strange sounds in the air, ever since the great earthquake in 1755, 
which was preceded by noises of this kind; they are always on the alert about 
the time of the expected setting in uf the nightly shower, and as soon as some 
such cabalistic sound as ‘ agoa ver!’ is heard, a lively sensation is felt in the 
streets, and everybody houses himself with great dispatch. Immediately the 
rains descend in torrents, particularly in the narrow and lofty streets, where 
they fall like a water.spout. 

Few mortals pass through life without having to lament numerous youthful 
indiscretions. One of my early follies | may be permitted to relate. 

About the month of August, 1811, some General Urder of Lord Wellington, 
respecting a certificate from the Princ.pal Medical Officer at each Hospital sta- 
tion, about servant’s allowance, excited great wrath among the numerous offi 
cers of the Medical Staff, then in Lisbon. The obnoxious order directed in a 
way sufficiently ungracious, certainly—that this allowance should only be is- 
sued to those officers who were provided with a certificate from the P.M. O 
that the offices of a servant were absolutely necessary. This awkwardness of 
expression was probably occasioned by the bungling of some clerk at Head 
Quarters. However, the young Doctors took fire at what they considered an 
insult, and a meeting of the whole body was held at Lecor’s Hotel, to deliber- 
ate on what steps were necessary to be taken under these grave circumetances 
There were about sixty irate children of Esculapius present; and, after due 
balloting for a President and Secretary, I had the honoor to be placed in gthe 
chair. 

After a prolonged discussion, and much impassioned oratory about eur grie- 
vances, a committee was appointed to draw up a Petition and Remonstrance to 
the Commander of the Forces, against the recent order. The committee lost 
no time in carrying this into effect, and submitted a very lofty document to 
another general meeting, held at the same place, a few days after. This was 
unanimously approved, and it was then resolved that the President and Com- 
mittee should present this Petition, signed by all,to Dr. B jhe P.M. O., 
for transmission to Head Quarters. ‘This business being thus happily put in 
train to our eolire satisfaction, we had a hot supper, and finished the evening 
with singing and jollification. 

At the appointed hour, the President and Committee waited on Dr. B— 
with the Petition and Remonstrance, which we considered a model of com- 
position. He received us civilly, put on his spectacles, and proceeded to read 
our laboured document, which we were pretty certain he would approve and 
admire. When he bad done he wiped his glasses, put them into their case, 
and addressed us in a stentorian voice: ‘ V— your young bloods, you hot- 
headed fools,—what have we here—a petition and remonstrance, aye, a re- 
monstrance to Lord Wellington, from a pareel of d—d Hospital Mates! Be 
off, and be d—d to you, and consider yourselves lucky that I do no more than 
quash your folly—thus!’ And with that he tore our eloquent appeal into a 
thoucand pieces, and flung them after us as we hastened out of the room 

When we had proceeded a few yards, a messenger called me back. The 
Doctor then addressed me. ‘And you, sir, have wisely become the President 
of this fine deliberate meeting. Why, sir, if 1 forwarded your petition, the 
others might be overlooked,but yeu would be made an example of.’ He then, 
in a more friendly tone, pointed out the danger and impropriety of bodies of 
officers meeting for this, or any other purpose, without due authority. We 
then conversed on indifferent subjects, he asked me to dinner, and we parted 
good friends. 

A meeting at the hote] had been summoned for the next evening, to learn 
our proceedings r g the petition ; and there was very full attend- 
ance. The President took the chair, and narrated gravely, and with as much 

er of face as he could muster, the transactions of P. M. 0.'s office, 
hen he had done, there was first a murmur of disapprobation, but this soen 




















was drowned in loud and general laughter. It was proposed and carried, 
First, that the consideration of our ee should be postponed, sine die ; 
Secondly, thot an inquisition should forthwith be made into the quauity of Co- 
lares in the cellar, and Thirdly, that in event of this turning out satisfactory, 
a large instalment should be mulled and prodaced immediately. As may be 
well supposed, we parsed a most hilarious evening ; the wine was delicious and 
not strong—temperance societies were yet unborn—the night was short, and 
the morning sun lighted us to our homes. 


THE BANKER’S WIFE OR COURT AND CITY. 
BY Mie. CORR, 

This tithe seems rather concocted with an eye to the buyer, than founded 
upon the matter of the book. There is nothing whatever to do with the 
“ Court” in the novel, and very little with the “ City,” especially in the sense 
in which it will be understood ; whilst the * Banker's Wife,” though an amia- 
ble and excellent person, is by no means a prominent character in the fiction, 
and contributes nothing to the conduct of the story or its denouement. The 
mischiefs and misery arising from ecmmercial swindling upon a magnificent 
seale, and from the “ privileged assassination” of the duel, are Mra. Gore's 
principal subjects in The Banker's Wife. She has also aimed at showing the 
bad domestic etiects resulting from the engrossing claims of English business 
habits: but ip this she has failed, because the case of a man wiib the consei- 
ousuess of forgery and embezzlement hanging over his head musi be a sare, 
not a general occurrence 

The banking part of the story of The Banker's Wife is this, Richard 
Hamlyn has succeeded to an embarrassed firm: to save his father's credit, and 
to refute the sarcasm of a lordly urighbour who predicted that the new house 
of Dean Park would have to be pulled down, he carries on the business by 
misappropriations and forgeries, which resemble those of Fauntleroy rather 
than anything else. Unhke Fauntleroy or Rowland Stephenson, however, 
Richard Hamlyn is a pattern man—regular, religious, charitable, and exem- 
plary in all family relations, excepting that his formalism aod cold tyranny 
extinguish domestic freedom and stiacument. He is also a senator and public 
character; receiving ministers of state at his dinner-parties, headin meetings 
for public purposes, and looked up to by the monied interests as their repre. 
sentative in the House of Commons In an evil hour, Hamlyn has consented 
to apostatize on a great commercial question, in order to procure a consulship 
for a clerk who has become suspicious of the state of the firm: his change is 
treated with derision by the House, and fiercely assailed by one of its “ wits ;" 
a personal quarrel follows; Hamlyn is mortally wounded ; the banking-house 
stops ; and his family would have been reduced to almost beggary but for some 
circumstances not likely to have happened, and principally the marnage of 
Lydia Hamlyn to the Marquis of Dartford, the preliminaries of which form a 
portion of the story 

The social and ethical parts of The Banker's Wife, so far ae Mrs. Gore 
comprehends ethics, relate to the jon’ ousy of Hamlyn and his eldest son to- 
wards their supercilious neighbour Lord Vernon, and the reception among dif- 
ferent grades of fashionables of an old East India Colonel Hamilton, a client 
of Hamlyn, and to whom the banker is playing the part of legacy hunter, 
There is also a daughter-in-law of Colonel Hamilton, whose story and attach. 
ment to Hamlyn's second son form the nearest approach to romance in the 
volumes, 

In despite of all this the Banker's Wife is a very clever, and what is more, 
avery readable novel; clear, rapid, fluent, abounding in pointed sentences, 
claptrap remark and admirable sketches of manners; though the critieal eye 
will often recognize much that it has seen before. Perhaps a new topic is 

THE SEAT OF OLD NORILITY. 

There was something in the solid but noble simplicity of the house that en 
chanted Colone! Hamilton. Ormeau exhibited neither the imposing bistoncal 
dignity of the Hydenor the modern elegance of Dean Park and the Manor. It 
was a vast commodious mansion, built by Inigo Jones, and furnished half a 
century ago with a degree of state and richness precluding all interference. 
with its arrangements, till, at the close of another half century or #0, and ano- 
ther growth and fall of timber, sentenced to be furnished again. ‘There were 
no nicknacks, po modern prettinesses, no fashionable fauteuds atOrmeau, The 
huge Nankin vases on the prer-tables had probably been bought in Queen 
Anne’s time at the New Exchange or India r ; the rich Japan screens at 
the toy-shop of Mrs. Chenevix. The last portrait of the family collection was 
the present Duke, when a boy, by Hoppner. Not so much as one of the grace- 
ful and emasculate petures of Lawrence to connect the square roomy simplicity 
of Ormeau with the flimsy elegances of the day. The Dutehess deposited her 
crotchet-work, every night, in the huge, old-fashioned, ‘Tonbridge ware works 
box presented to her by the Duke on the birth of one of her children twenty 
years before; and, by way of writing-desk, a little inlaid ebony letter-case, 
which she had used as a bride, still served her correspondence with her grand- 
children 

The same stand-still order of things pervaded all the habits and connexions 
of the house. «The Duke and Duchess of Etivaston stood too substantially m 
the world to veer about with every wind of doctrine. The people with whom 
they had associated in their vouth were their associates in their age. They 
used the same tradespeople, and entertained the same friends. No running 
after new systems or patent inventions. Happy, respectable, dignified, they 
desired no changes save such as were forced upon them by the progressive 
spirit of the times 

A totally different view of the business of life held good among these peo 
ple, and among the Vernons. The Elvastons conceived themselves to live at 
Ormeau, and looked upon London as a place of pastime , whereas the family 
at the Hyde regarded the country as a dese reluctantly endured during the in- 
tervals of glorious London. Much of this arose from the circumstances that 
the Elvastons were not court-haunters—that they had no rank to intrigue for, 
no daughter to marry. Their chief pleasure in life consisted in that princely 
hospitality which affects no display, but knows no intermission. Ormeau was 
literally what is called an “ open house.” For months, nay, years together, 
the family never sat down to dinner alone. As to the hounds, in which the 
Duke was supposed to take such intense delight, and which had obtained an 
almost proverbial name in England, they were, in fact, merely an item in the 
amusements he felt bound to provide for his friends and neighbours. Impossi- 
ble for a man to have a more kindly or sociable idea of the duties connected 
with the rank and fortune assigned him by mberitance ! 

Nevertheless, the service of plate on his Grace's table was what Lord Ver- 
non would have considered old-fashioned and mean. There was no splendid 
dessus de table, as at the Hyde; no effigies of ancestors on war-horees in gold 
or gilt plate; nor any of the little table Tpperies dear to the systematic dinner- 
givers of the day. The sideboard of the Mamlyns was more showy; for the 
phrase “ living in good style” would have passed fora sad vulgariem at Ormeau, 

MISTAKE OF A FASHIONABLE PARVENL, 


To live in the world without the faculty of observation, advances a man no 
further in tact than to spend his days at Ghazerapore ; and poor Walter, though 
established in the coteries of fashionable life, understood quite as little of their 
impulses as the simple-hearted chject of his contempt. With the noble guests 
who in the course of the day assembled at Dean Park, Colonel Hamilton had 
the greatest success. So far from being shocked at his bluntness, the Rother. 
woods were inexpressivly amused by the sallies of a person so untrammelied by 
the monotonizing influeuces of fashionable life. Assomething exceedingly new 
to them, he was exceedingly welcome; and his pungent crilicistins upon the 
follies of the day were applauded by involuntery bursts of merriment, such as 
had never before echoed under the stuccoed ceilings of Dean Park. 

Lord Crawley, on the other hend, a man who had set up for statesmanship 
on a shallow stock of reading and information, and whose knowledge consisted 
of facts ably abstracted from the experience of others, contrived, in the course 
of their first day's gossip, to extract « world of information from the Colonel 
touching the seat of war in India and the state of public opinion in the East. 
While Walter Hamlyn was endeavouring to cover, by dexterous manwuvres, 
the quizzicalities of the old-fashioned Nabob’s method of taking wine at dinner 
and dealing at whist—peculiarities of no moment in the eyes of people of the 
world—Lord Crawley and his noble brother-in-law were chiefly anxious that 
the trifling young man they tolerated as their banker's son should hold his peace, 
that they might give their attention to the amusing anecdotes of the veteran. 

Even Mrs. Hamlyn, though far superior to the weakness of blushing for 4 
homely guest because she happened to sma gaa personages under her roof, 
had been a little apprehensive that the Oriental anecdotes, so often repeated at 
Dean Park, might prove as tedious to her visiters as to herself. 

‘ Afraid I shall be tired of listening to Colonel! Hamilton's amusing Indian 
stories '' exclaimed Lady Kotherwood, to whom she expressed her appreben- 
sions . ‘are you in earsest! Why, I never beard any 80 in’ in my 
life. What an agreeable, chatty old man! and how of the world he has 


seen 
Mrs. Haulyn, accustomed in her own family to hear Colonel Hamilton's 
oddities attributed to having seen nothing of ‘ the world,’ could scarcely refrain 
from a smile. The good-natured Countess’s interpretation of the word was 
clearly that of the Statistical Society rather than of Almack’s ' t 
‘It is like reading an am book, to talk to Colovel Hamilton, 








Lady Rotherwood ; ‘| literally my breath, lest when he was giving 
» ophia, whe akan aioe yt parrative for 
~ ; mes * very 

the lest sz months, as one of the Colonel's crack stories, and been debarred by 
































































































feared must form a disagreeable ob- 
tary men p t, recognized 


polsteness only from mterrupting what she f 
stacie to the political discussions of the Par! 
her own misconception. It had not before struck that the eminence of 

Lady Rotherwood's position in life rendered a th d things new and strange 

to ber which constituted the stale daily bread of Cavendish Square an¢ Dean 

Park. Refined to inanity in her habits of life, the excitemert afforded by the 

hairbreadth ‘scape inventiong of a novelist, or the stirring anecdotes of a pil- 

grim in the wilderness, such as Colonel Hamilton, was an agreeabic relief to 

the ennui of the languid Countess. 

* When my nephew joins us,’ she observed, on the eve of Lord Dartford's ar- 
rival, * I entreat you, my dear Mrs. Hamlyn, to get thet dear old man once more 
into the Ghaznapore chapter. Dartford bas not heard the stories of the lion- 
hunt, or the Natch-girl, or the serpent-charmer, and wil! be absolotely enchant- 
ed. Captain Hanatyn ? pray promise me the jion-hunt for your friend Dartford 
My nephew is such an enthusiastic sportsman! My nephew will delight in 
your lively, c..atry, old neighbour '’ 

Thus encouraged, Colonel Hamilion became the star of the little party ; and 
the enthusiasm of his auditory seemed to develope a thousand new or forgotten 
sources of information. Beset by the young Marquis with inquiries concerning 
the wild sports ot the East—by Lord Crawiey, touching its tribunals and insti 
tutions—by the Countess, regarding its climate, fruits, and flowers, iis suttees 
and incantations—his replies were so fluent and so varied, that Walter Hamlyn 

ead the mortification of finding the evening pass away without a single alloseo 
to London politics or fashionable scandal, in which he fancied himself qualified | 
to take a distinguished part. 

Further consideration satisfied him, that, since it was his object to render his 
father's house agreeable to the society prized by the London banker only as 
conferring importance upon Dean Park in the eyes of the county, and enabling 
him to make a stand against the impertinence of the Vernons, they might con- 
sider themselves lucky that, while following wp their system of courtesy to the 
Nabob, they had unconsciously engaged for the amusement of their friends a 
first-rate conversation man. 

The closing \ jnent upon the danger and death of Hamlyn and 
the ruin of the banking-hovse, afford more scope for Mrs. Gore to display, not 
passion perhaps, but something more like it than we have lately met with in her 

The following scene takes place a‘ter the close of a business consulta. 
tien in which it ia decided that the house must stop. 

‘The poor old porter was sobbing helpless behind the door as they passed. 
The aspect of the despairing countenances and ferocious eyes that met Colonel 
Hamilton's view in the throng without, as the policeman assisted them into their 
hhackney-coach, had not faded from his recollection, even when, after 4 slow re- 

turn towards the West-end, they reached the inauspicious purlieus of Cavendish 














*On entering the coach, the old man had taken the arm of the vnresisting 
Henry under his, and kept his hand fondly clasped within bis own, till they ap- 
proached together the “ house no more his home.” Not a token of conscious- 
ness of recognition escaped the heart-broken young man! Colone! Hamilton 
was forced to assist him from the coach, as he would have assisted the helpless. 
pees of a child. 

* So thoroughly absorbed was he, indeed, by the alarming state of exhaustion 
of his young friend, and so bewildered by the exciting scenes which had been 
passing before his eyes, that he toek no note of the aspect of the servants who 
met him on the door steps. Even when Johnston addressed him in the hall, 
the deplorable condition of the fine young fellow leaning upon his arm was more 
to the Colonel than any tidings he could have to learn of improvement in the 
wounded man. 

* He led him into the study, as though the house were his own and poor Harry 
a visitor, and placed him silently on the sofa, At that moment, Mrs. Hamilton, 
who had been watching anxiously for their arrival, in the earnestness of her de- 
sire to see them ere they went up stairs, hurried into the room. 

* On perceiving Colonel Hamilton leaning over the half-fainting Henry, she 
beckoned him towards her, and would have fain spoken. But the kind old soul, 
whose eyes were obscured by gathering tears, forestalled the question he fan- 
eied her about to ask. 

«** Yes! allisover, Nelly!" saidhe. ‘ The house has stopped payment. Go 
tohim! Say a kind word tohim. The poor fellow has no longer a guinea tn 
the world—" 

*Ere he could add another syllable, Ellen was beside the scarcely conscious 
young man—taking his hands into hers, pressing them to her lips, her eyes, 
rather with the wild tenderness of a mother who finds a lost child restored to 
her, than the shamefacedness of a mistress or sober affection of a wile. 

** Mine forever!” whispered she, with streamingleyes, as she pressed him 





to her heart. ** Ours for ever!” she repeated, turning towards Colonel Hamil- 
ton, who had advanced towards them, and was contemplating with deep feeling 
the fervent nature betrayed at such a moment by the woman he had always 
seen so cold, so haughty, so reserved. 

*Takiog thew united hands in his, the old man murmured a fervent blessing 
on theirheads. And then, for the first time since he became aware of the fam- 
ily dishonour, the tears of Henry Hamlyn burst forth.’ 





FRESCO AND OTHER MODES OF MURAL 
PAINTING. 


OPINIONS BY MR. EASTLAKE. 


in regard to the scale of the figures, he observes— 

* Figures in paintings which are required to decorate vast halls may require 
to be ane than nature ; and it will generally happen, as a consequence of such 
enlargement, that little space remains it the picture for a background, On the 
other hand, colossal figures in asmall room, even where the idea of supernatu- 
ral size is intended to be conveyed, are unsatisfactory, as the spectator is quite 
near enough to perceive details and finds none, except those belonging to the 
execution of the work, and which ought not to be visible. This unpleasant ef- 
fect is uced in the “Sala dei Giganti,” by Giulio Romano, at Mantua. 
In the Stanze of the Vatican, painted by Raphael, the compartments for pic- 
tures are as large as they can be consistently with the size of the rooms. In 
the first work there executed by him, even the foreground figures are not larger 
than life. As the great artist proceeded in his labours, he increased the size, 
and reduced the number of the figures, till his eye wassatisfed. * * * 

When Michael Angelo began the ceiling of the Sistine Chape!, he filled three 
compartments with numerous small figures and a variety of incidents ; bat, 
finding that such a style produced no effect from below, he suddenly enlarged 
the figures of the next compartment to a colossal size, and adhered to this 
throu t. The tapestries executed from Raphael's Cartoons were original- 
ly designed for and ultimately hung up in the Sistine Chapel, round the Pres- 
terium. In the cartoon which appears to have been executed first, viz 
“The Miraculous Draught of Fishes,” the figures are comparatively small ; in 
all the rest the size of the figures is greatly increased. These examples may | 
suffice to show, that the distance from which the spectator is supposed to con- 
template a work, not only defines the size of the figures, but also regulates in a 

degree the quantity of detail, and consequently the selection, or at least 

@ treatment of the subject. In the Vetican and the Sistine Chapel, the 
artists made their own arrangements respecting the spaces or compartments 
fu the Palace at Westminster, the distribution of the spaces has already been 
Sixed by the architect. The distance at which paintings in the Victoria Gallery 
will be seen, will be considerably greater than in the Vatican ; not so much 
from the difference in the dimensions of the rooms, as from the smaller space 





which the architect proposes to allot to each painting.’ 
On the subject of the pictorial effect of mural paintings he thus writes— 
«Even where single paintings and compartments can be duly embraced by 
the eye, the Italian painters seem to have considered that the effect of each 
should be subservient to that of the whole wal! or ceiling ; though that whole, | 
strictly speaking, could not be comprehended at one glance. The resource of 
the painter, as exhibited in all the examples quoted, is effective composition ; 
through which, elevation, isolation, &c., may render the principal objects strik- | 
mg, and a gradation of importance may be attained by skilful management. | 
Phere are instances, however, in which the effect of mural paintings of vast 
*txe, and which sre seen alone, approaches the concentration of effect common in 
easel pictures. A cupola seems to suggest this treatment ; and a single paint- 
img Occupying the end-wall of a chapel or hall, which may be seen at a sufficient | 
t : , admits of a concentrated effect. Thus, judging from its present re- 
mains, there appears to have been a treatment of light and dark in Michael An- 
~~ ** Last Judgment” different from that of the ceiling subjects. * * * 





of the masters, Correggio and his imitators excepted. This restriction 
is a nec consequence of the general aim of the severer schools—an aim 
which was only recognized by Correggio in subservience to his favourite quali- 
taes of chiaroscuro and gradation. The other great painters seem to have cou- 
aidered that figures reduced to minute d by perspective may express 
distance, but, in general, nothing more. The real subject of Correggio’s cupolas 
may be said to be space; the subjects of the mural paintings of Michael An- 
gele and Raphael are rather human action and thought. * * * But to what 
€xtent is the characteristic aim of painting, viz. the representation of roundness 
and depth on a flat surface, to be sacrificed or limited inthe adaptation of paint- 
img to architecture! The answer may be furnished by the examples before 
mentioned. From those examples it is apparent, that the larger the dimensions 
of the figures (the necessary uence of the distance at which the work 
may require to be viewed), the more abstract must be the representation, and the 





pe otive diminution of figures is confined to narrow limits in the works | 
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more it requires to be reduced to expressive essentials ; that, on the other hand, 
where the spectator can only retire a few feet to contemplate a painting, the 
eye demands a greater fullness of parts, and more gradation; but that in no 
ease can the imitation descend to the style of cabinet pictures, inasmuch as the 
compartments, however sma!l, are always to be considered as portions of an 
extensive whole. * * * The breadth of treatment which must even be an at- 
tribute of monumental painting, must tend to reduce the fullness of relief. The 
limitation of chiaroscuro whick this supposes, involves, however, an especial at- 
tention to colour. Lightness of effect, without deficiency of force, is a quality 
seldom wanting in Italian frescoes. if ° . 

In conclusion, Mr. Eastiake observes, that ‘the Cartuons of Raphael may in 
general be considered as models for the artists ; the tapestries for which they 
were designed having been to all intents permanent mural decorations.’ 

The proportion of open space to that occupied by the figures is very much 
greater in the large frescoes of the Vatican, such as ‘The School of Athens,’ 
* Heliodorus,’ &e ; and the architectural backgrounds are much lighter than 
the figures ; which appear in stronger relief in sume copies we have seen col - 
oured from the originals, than in the prints; io ‘The Dispute of the Sacrament,’ 
especially, the landscape background is full of light and atmosphere. These, 
however, are paintings of immense size, about 26 or 27 feet wide without reck - 
oning the painted framework, and each occupies one side of a room: in this 
case, @ greater quantity of light and architectural perspective was required to 
prevent the masses of figures from being too heavy. But in the Palace at West- 
minster, where the pictures will be much less extensive—only 12 or 15 feet long 
—and divided by statues, the quantity of background may be less in each : the 
similar dimensions of Raphael's Cartoons constitute them the proper models in 
this respect, as well as in style and composition. In point of colour and chia- 
roscuro, the works both of Raphael and Michael Angelo deserve greater atten- 
tion than they receive in reference to these points ; the surpassing beauty and 
grandeur of their design and expression s0 engages the mind, that ees regard is 
paid to their other pictorial attributes. ‘The Cartoons at Hampton Court, bar- 
barous as has been their usage, even yet exhibit traces of an harmonious ar- 
rangement of colour ; and the impressiveness of their chiaroscuro is felt by all. 
Artists who have visited the Sistine Chapel have been strack with the richness 
and splendour of the colouring ; we saw & set of miniature prints of them col- 
oured after the originals, which confirmed the justness of Wilkie’s remark, that 
the perfection of the art was to be seen in the Sistine Chapel. 

he durability of fresco, and its superiority in other respects over every 
method of mura! painting, is completely and satisfactorily established by the 
elaborate report of Mr. C. H. Wilson, the new Director of the Government 
School of Design; who visited the continent last year for the purpose of pro- 
curing correct information on this and other points. From his account, it ap- 
pears that in every case where fresco paintings have deteriorated, the injury 
has been caused by damp rising from the foundations, or wet penetrating the 
roof; by the inequality of the surface, or the plaster becoming detached for 
want of proper hold to the wall; by the thrust of buttresses, or external 
violence. The extraordinary carelessness with which mason’s work was done 
in Italy, and the neglect of obvious precautions to keep out damp, sufficiently 
account for the ruined state of many frescoes; while the perfect condition in 
which some of the earliest frescoes are found, that were painted on good walls 
and have been preserved from weather and moisture, attests the lasting qualities 
of this method of painting. Those painted on brick walls, or on laths, are 
generally fresh and solid, unless the building has become dilapidated ; but 
where the plaster has been spread on rubble walls of uneven surface, the paint- 
ing is defaced by dust lodging on the inequalities, or by the bulging of the 
plaster; while in the case of walls faced with ashlar stone-work the plaster 
often falls off for want of a hold to the smooth wall behind. 

‘Wherever due attention has been paid to the construction of the walls,’ 
says Mr, Wilson, ‘the frescoes either are in excellent preservation, or their 
dilapidation can be accounted for from external causes which might have been 
guarded against. It seems evident from the examination of ancient frescoes, 
that brick walls are the best for fresco ; and the practice of the careful Germans 
avd modern Italians is in favour of this opinion. Frescoes, however, may be 
safely executed on framework of Jath ; but this is only necessary in covings of 
ceilings, or cupolas. Where the plastering is uneven, the ruin of the fresco, or 
its serious injury, is the result ; whilst those frescoes which have smooth and 
even surfaces will be found to be generally in good condition. External damp 
of atmosphere, or sea air, has no bad effect.’ 

On the subject of execution Mr. Wilson is very explicit :— 

‘In studying the art of fresco-painting,’ he says, ‘it is necessary to consult 
the works of the old Italian masters for examples of execution. In everything 
that is merely mechanical, we may probably study the proceedings of the 
modern Germans; every process may be learnt from their practice without 
visiting Italy, the graceful use of the brush excepted. The French have en- 
tirely failed in the few attempts which they have made in fresco.’ Therefore 
they prefer oil ur encaustic. * We find in the frescoes of the old Italian masters,’ 
continues Mr. Wilson, ‘every quality of execution that has a name in oil- 
painting, alihough these qualities are necessarily exemplified in different de- 
grees. We have transparency, opacity, richness; we have thin and thick 
painting, nay loading, and that to an extent that cannot be contemplated in oil. 

We have the calm, transparent, elegant painting of the Florentines and 
Romans, the rich variety of the Venetians; and there are cases in which the 
well-nourished brush of Rembrandt seems represented in the works of the 
fresco-painters of old Italian times.’ 

It was the practice to retouch the frescoes when dry, with distemper; and 
such retouchings may generally be detected by their being darker than the rest 
of the painting Raphael's frescoes are mostly pure, with little retouching : 
Michael Angelo’s ‘Last Judgment’ is said by M. Orsel, a French artist, who 
has attentively examined it, to be very much retouched ; which may account 
for the obscuration of the picture, without attributing it solely to the smoke of 
the altar-candles. Some early pictures begun in fresco are entirely painted 
over in distemper: the Genoese employed it to a great extent; but as the art 
advanced distemper was only used for retouching. The Germans contend that 
this is not allowable, and quite unnecessary: it can only be excused by neces- 
sity, for it is manifestly detrimental to the effect of the painting. 

The modern Italian painters use an inferior and bastard kind of fresco, called 
fresco-secco, for decorative purposes ; and it has also been used for ceilings in 
Munich. The colours are the same as in true fresco; but instead of being 
applied to the wet plaster, the wal] is suffered to dry, and its surface merely 
washed with lime-water before painting. This mode is convenient for ora- 
mental work, where there are many details; as there are no joinings to make, 
and the painting can be quitted and resumed at any point: but it has this dis- 
advantage, which renders it wholly unfit for large pictures on walls—* Paintings 
executed in this mode are heavy and opaque, whereas fresco is light and trans- 
parent.’ 

Mr. Wilson's report is full of valuable information, interesting both to the 
artist and connoisseur; in short, it is an epitome of all that relates to the execu- 
tive part of the Italian fresco, and other mural paintings. 


THE COQUETTE AND THE COQUETTE-TAMER. 


Mabel Gray was most beautiful; but her beanty was of that sort which we 
gaze upon admiringly and distrustfully. She was tall, slender, and perfectly 
proportioned. Her eyes were large, black, and sparkling. Her hair of the 
same colour, fel! in luxuriant tresses on her shuulders. Her eyebrows were 
strongly marked and arched. Her lips were rosy and mischievous. Her nose 
was Roman and imperious. Her complexion was dark out clear, and mantling 
with a delicate bloom. To these personal peculiarities her character corres- 
ponded. She was clever, capricious, andtender. Fond of exciting admiration, 
she despised any feeling short of absolute love; and, seemingly desirous of 
dominion over all, she really wished only for the undivided homage of one. 
But, as she knew herself capable of a deep and lasting passion, so she de- 
manded nothing less from the one on whom she should bestow her heart; and, 
in order to prove him, she resolved not to give the least token of encourage- 
ment until his entire love and constancy were beyond doubt. If he could 
remain true while she lavished smiles and attentions on his rivals, then she 
would, after a time, relent and make up by warmth and sincerity for previous 
coldness and deceit. Mabel Gray was a coquette—but likely to become some- 
thing better. 

It was not possible for such a girl to live unwooed; and when I state that 
she was an orphan with a large fortune at her own disposal, it may be supposed 
that her lovers were rather numerous. 

Amongst those who professed themselves enamoured of her charms was 
Oliver Pearson, a young man of property, education, and prepossessing manners, 
His person was commanding and his features haudsome. He was gifted with 
@ particular readiness and pliancy of intellect, which enabled him to adapt him- 
self to any occasion, and to turn it to advantage. He could be grave or gay, 
sentimental or satirical, and all with apparensly equal ease. Oliver Pearson 
just the man to cope with a coquette, and, of all coquettes, with Mabe! 

ray. 

She treated him with less favour than others, because she suspected she 
beheld him with more. Indeed, she feared to examine herself strictly on this 
supject lest she should discover too plainly how feigned was her indifference 
And what was her reason for playing this poor, hypocriticel part? She was 
not yet convinced that Pearson was as devoted to as she considered her 
merits deserved. He had not humbled himself sufficiently low and sufficiently 
long. Before she could deign to evince the least sign.of love, she must feel 











that she was loved as deeply as human creature was 
before. She committed a great but a comimon ¢ 
a ~ she considered proper maidenly pride. 

ne morning she sat working, whilst Oliver Pearson : : 
on. The work on which Mabel Gray was employed yaya lookin 
ber. She was working a silken chain for a lover whom she despi 4 if 
to yex a lover whom she admired: Never did she touch that hale Gaties Ob wd 
Pearson were present. His well known knock was the signal for her taki ted 
up, and his depurture oi putting it down. Its ostensible : ~ S 
preeent, was quite secondary to its real purpose, as : 
Probably she had no intention of ever finishing it ; but, if eatined that Pearscy 
believed she had, would have been contented with the ingenious triemph t 
piquing one lover and not committing herself with another. Pearson : 
was “apa gy cool. He seldom alluded to it, and, when he did, it w. 
usually with a smile, as if he were rather amused than otherwise. Gould he 
san a oo to nee tar she preferred him to his rivals? or to opps 
that the chain was not inte for the person she said i 1 ; 
himself mistaken after all ! ‘3 ne might find 
_ On the present occasion he had sat for full half an honr, talking a" at loy 
in the old style, and had not once mentioned the chain, though she had xt soe 
a wonderful industry, and had worn all the air of being absorbed in an interesting 
task. At last, taking hold of it carelessly, he said :— e 

“So the chain comes on slowly, I find. My friend Mordaunt must not be 
impatient.” 

* Your friend Mordaunt may be impavient if he please, sir,” said Mabel 
“ oer ng impatient, he must wait until | choose to give it.” : 

as ich will not be long,” said Oliver, smiling, “when we j 
great a favourite he is of Miss Gray. But I ps SS that this wna 
me ; for, if he be worthy of making a chain for, he is certainly worthy of havin 
it made for him a little quicker. ie does not seem altogether a labour of nwa 
! declare,” said he, taking hold of the chain again and looking mischievous! at 
—_ “I declare it seems exactly as if you only worked on this when in 

ere.” 

** Indeed, sir! ’’ said Mabel, colouring. ‘I should rather sa 
happen to be here when I am oaleieien it. What has your prance x 
sence to do with my working!” 

“Oh, nothing of course!” said Pearson; “ yet it struck me as odd that I 
always find the happy Mordaunt’s chain of the precise length that [ left it: 
doubtless a mere coincidence! But, my dear Miss Gray,” continued he, this 
jesting conversation must serve as a preliminary to a more serious communica- 
tion which I have to make. Are you willing to listen? ” 

* Quite willing ! Let us have your ‘serious communication’ by all means,” 
said Mabel, astonished at this abrupt turn. , 

Pearson drew his chair nearer. ‘* Miss Gray,” said he, “ could poor Mor- 
daunt know how many rivals he contends with, and how many smiles and 
favours are lavished on others, would he esteem this chain as a love token 
though presented by the fair hands of Mabel Gray herself! ” : 

“ Mr. Mordaunt,” said Mabel, slightly colouring, “ is the best judge of his 
own thoughts, and will estimate any gift of mine at its proper value. You, sir 
at least, have no right to assume the character of Mentor; and, if I have ever 
given you encouragement, you must forget the silly whim of the moment.” 

“Tt is on this very subject that 1 would speak to you,” said Pearson. “My 
sentiments towards you have been declared too long and remain too unchanged 
to be doubted for one moment. I was dull enough once to imagine that you 
loved me, and heaven knows with what rapture I believed so; but soon others 
were smiled upon—Mabel Gray became the idol of a few triflers—and I gradu. 
ally found myself treated merely as one of the throng. This I cannot—nay, 
will not—bear. I have now come toa resolution on the subject, and firmly 
intend to act upon it.” 

“A very dreadful one?” said Mabel, smiling. ‘Oh! do let me hear it. 
Something that will astonish me, now, and break the monotonous love-making 
of my other admirers.” 

“A simple one,” said Pearson; ‘‘ but one that will set your coldness at 
defiance. Mabel, I have brought myself, by a long course of mental discipline, 
to the power of dreaming as | please. I intend to dream every night thet you 
are the most trathful—most affectionate—most constant of your sex; that you 
adore me more than any lady ever adored knight in the eld romances; that our 
days glide on in one delicious stream of uninterrupted love ; and that our mu- 
tual conduct is a pattern worthy of imitation by every couple in the kingdom.” 

“So,” said Mabel, affecting to laugh, ‘this is your pretty scheme, is it, sir? 
Given forth with so much parade too, and with so grave aface! You shall see 
what the reality will be—I will treat you with greater coldness than ever !"” 

“Do, my dear Miss Gray,” said Pearson, throwing himself carelessly back in 
his chair; ‘‘ pray do: the contrast will be better; and in the meantime | will 
console myself with your imaginary kindness.” 

“This is really quite amusing!” said Mabel. ‘ Perhaps you will go so far 
as to tell me your dreams, sir, in order that I may see how very, very kind I 
have been.” 

‘ The identical thing I was about to propose,” said Pearson. Yes: I will 
give you an account of them every morning, and you shall listen. But mind, 
no interruptions when you think you have been too kind to me! Is it a com- 

act!” 
pn It is," said Mabel. ‘ There is my hand; and if you will be content with 
such a phantom mistress, | almost think [ will give you leave to dream of me 
every night for a twelvemonth.” 

Whether Mabel Gray were as much amused as she affected to be I cannot 
pretend to say, but certain it is that she was much interested; for the next 
morning she was sitting thoughtfully alone in the breakfast parlour, and looking 
anxiously towards the door every moment, as if expecting the entrance of a 
Visitor. 

At length the door was opened, and Mr. Pearson was announced. Mabel 
rose in a stately manner to receive him; but Pearson shook her hand heartily, 
with a joyous countenance seated her in a chair, and immediately drew another 
close beside her. 

**Miss Gray,” said he, “never was love like yours! What devotion have I 
found at length in that bosom which was once so cold!” 

“Sir!” said Mabel angrily. 

“Tn my dream,” said Pearson; ‘‘O, of course, I meant in my dream. Me- 
thought I sat in an arbour covered with vine and jasmine. Mabel Gray was 
by my side, and smiling sweetly on me. A delicate repast was before us, and 
servants handed us flagons of wine. The fruits! love best were offered me 
by Mabel’s own hands. I was happy beyond expression. Suddenly the seats 
around the table were filled with men; and, methought too, that amongst the 
faces I recognized that of Mordaunt. Mabel Gray immediately left me, and 
attended to these new comers. ‘To some she poured out wine—to others she 
handed their favourite fruits, talking and laughing with each one in turn, and 
scarcely bestowing a look on me. In the midst of this festivity a thick smoke 
arose, which after curling round many times, assumed by degrees the form ofa 
large tiger, ready in one moment to dart on its prey. All were seized with 
fear and trembling, but none had powerto move. And then methought the 
tiger spoke, and said: ‘ Mabel Gray! you have twelve guests. Eleven are 
devoted, and must die. Make choice, therefore, of one to be saved ; and see 
that you choose as you think—for not one of the others shall survive your de- 
cision!’ Mabel Gray grew deadly pale. Intense anxiety was depicted on the 
countenances of all. Not a moment was to be lost. She threw herself upon 
my neck—embraced me tenderly—and, imprinting a burning kiss upon my 
lips,——"" 

Me A kiss, sir!’’ said Mabel, suddenly starting up; ‘* a kiss!” 

‘“‘’Twas in my dream!” said Pearson. ‘* Remember, you were not to in- 
terrupt. But, I have finished ; for with the kiss I awoke ; so whether the tiger 
devoured the others or not I have really no means of ascertaining.”’ 

‘‘A pleasant dream, truly!” said Mabel, laughing, and with the bloom on 
her cheek somewhat heightened in intensity. “It is entertaining, however, 
and shows the truth of the old adage, that dreams always go by contraries. 
But, Mr. Pearson, I have lost so much time with your silly story, that I am 
quite forgetting the chain for poor Mr. Mordaunt.” ' 

Here she busied herself in searching for the neglected memento, and oe 
found it, immediately commenced working upon it in a most industrious 
praiseworthy style, until Mr. Oliver Pearson had taken his leave. Then she 
threw it down, leaned her face on her hand, and in a few moments was buried 
in meditation. ’ 

At the same time the next morning Mr. Pearson was announced ; but his 
appearance had undergone a complete change. He no longer wore a joyous 
look—nor did he enter the room briskly—nor draw his chair close to Miss Gray. 
He seated himself thoughtfully on the sofa, and heaved profound sigh. 

“Mr. Pearson,” said Mabel Gray, “you seem melancholy. Have I been 
unkind in your dreams!” ; ’ 

“To be treated coldly night and day by the only being I ever loved is too 
much to bear!” said Pearson. “Miss Gray, I have tasked myself beyond my 
powers. I imagined that I could force myself to dream that you loved me— 
but last night proved the deception. Not content with rejecting me, you acta- 
ally laughed at my —— Methought that—but I dare not trust myself to 
relate my dream. Suffice it to say, that my doom is sealed, and I have nothing 
now to hope for. To-morrow I start for the continent.” 

“To-morrow!” said Mabel, turning pale. “Leave us—do you say—to- 
morrow!” 

“Yes,” said Pearson: “why should I delay! You have pronounced my 
sentence of banishment—and I obey your will.” 
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“Mr. Pearson,” said Mabel; “you should not—nay, this is foolish! But i 
own | pity you, and to show it, come here, and i will tell you a dream / had 
k= ch by her sid 

arson drew his chair close by her side. 
nM thought,” said Mabel, smiling, **that 1 was standing at an altar, — 
asabride. The portraits of all my ad were passed before me, so that 
might freely choose ; and, as soon as [ had done so, the original was to present 
imself before me.” 
a well,” said Pearson, almost breathless with suspense ; “and you chose 
whom?” 

« Listen,” said Mabel: “the portraits moved slowly along, and I anxiously 
awaited the appearance of one—the resemblance of him who alone had pos- 
session of my heart. At length « came, and I uttered the name—but alas, the 
original came not!” ve 

* And the name,” said Pearson eagerly, “the name was— 

—“Oliver Pearson,” said Mabel, looking down, and blushing. — 

“ The original is here before vou,” said Pearson, rapturously taking her hand. 
«“ Mabel, do dreams always go by contraries?”’ 

« Not always,” said Mabel, sinking into his erms. ‘ 

“ You Jove me then!” said Pearson—* and I am not treated with contempt! 

“ Let this confirm it,” said Mabel, taking the doubtful chain from her bosom, 
and hanging it round his neck 

“ And was this always intended for me?” inquired Pearson, smiling. 

“At least,” said Mabel, ‘1 was intended for no one else.” 

MORAL. ; 

A coquette cannot render her dupes more unhappy and contemptible than she 
renders herself; and as they suffer from too great belief in her perfection, so 
does she suffer from the same. 





—_»>——_ 
THE LATE PERCIVAL BARTON LORD, ES@Q., M.D. 


Percival Barton Lord was boro at Mitchelstown, in the county of Cork, De- 
cember, 1807. His father, the Rev. John Lord, was chaplain to an institution 
established in that town by the Kingston family, for the support of decayed 
gentry ; he was a sound classical scholar, and therefore educated his sous at 
home until they were prepared for entering the Dublin university. Percival 
Lord obtained several classical honours in his college course, but his constitu- 
tion could not support the fatigues of severe study ; symptoms of something 
like incipient cousumption began to appear, and he was obliged to suspend his 
course for a year in order to enjoy the benefit of country air. On his return to 
Dublin he chose the medical profession, and, without abandoning the literary 
and scientific courses of university education, devoted the greater part of his 


time to the study of anatomy and physiology. A few students at this period | 


had associated themselses together for the purpose of cultivating general litera. 
ture, without formally organizing themselves into a society. Lord was 
the youngest member of the circle, but not the least esteemed of his asso- 
ciates ; he was particularly remarkable for the cultivated delicacy of his taste, 
and for insisting on a purity of diction which amounted almost to fastidiousness. 
The writings of Sir William Jones were his favourite model, and the pre- 
ference originally formed for the manner in the course of time extended to the 
matter. 


While Lord was yet a student his father died, after having lost the greater 
yart of what he had saved from a limited income by the failure of a bank 


"hus thrown in a great degree on his own resources, Lord went to complete | sn © niens- afte WA. Micah SEhonethd adenidiin 

; . , : . rie rene « “4 
ical education in Edinburgh, where the polish of his manners, the easy | — 
his medic g4, I . |} ‘that I should remain with them until the rains were over, so here | have been | 


flow of his conversation, and his ardent desire to acquire information, soon 
eae him a valuable circle of acquaintance. When the cholera broke out 


. a most agreeable girl, s 7 € 
e volunteered his services to take charge of a hospital ; they were immediately | ge girl, staying with her 






their furnished cabin and set sail ; but for poor fellows like me, #ho must look 
efter everything themselves, it is quite another affair. | came eboard the vessel, 
which was lying about a mile off shore, in an open boat, on a miserable wet 
day, sitting on my carpet-bag to keep it dry, and whistling to drown thought 
whenever I was not blowing may fingers to keep them warm. I got to the ves- 
sel cold, wet and hungry, expecting that some charitable Christian would say 
—'‘be thou warmed and fed” Fed, indeed, | was, for I luckily got in just as 
dinner was going away from the table, so I got a piece of roast beef which was 
neither hot nor cold, with as much stiff tallow around it av served to show that 
the dish had once conteined gravy. But as to * warmed—bless your soul, 
this is an Indiaman, and being destined to spend three-fourths of year in 
warm climates, makes no provision for the other fourth, which this unluckily 
happens to be; so that there is neither stove nor fire from stem to siern save 
that which belongs to the cook. After I had made a shift to eat as much of 
the lukewarm beef as served to stay my stomach, I got down below to visit 
my cabin, which I found in most admired disorder. But | must tell you what 
acabinis. A cabin is a little, dark, doghole of a place, about nine feet long, 
eight feet broad, and six feet high, with a seuttle to give light, through which, 
if open, you could barely thrast your head; but which, when the ship is over 
on her side, must be kept closed to prevent the water getting in, and for this 
purpose it is glazed with glass so thick that the meridian sun may be seen 
through it with the utmost safety—its brilliancy scarcely appearing to rival 
that of a farthing candle. Now conceive me standing in the midst of this cabin, 
with one large trunk, one small trunk, two bullock trunks, one tin case, one 
hat box, ove chair, one washing stand, and ope hammock, with bedding, cord- 
age, and screws as per invoice ; and suppose that jost as I had got in and shot 
the door, to think what was to be done next, the vessel began io pitch rather 
uneasily, and that at each pitch the large trunk, the small trunk, the tin case, 
boxes, stand, chair, and hammock, rolled, higgledy-piggledy, now this side, 
now, like the Scotchman, “ back again to the other,” and conceive me, your 
eldest son and the hope of your family, jumping for the bare life to save my 
brains from being knocked out, and displaying an agility which would have 
done honour to a rope-dancer, and you will thea have a notion of my imitiation 
into the comforts of an Indian voyage 

*‘ However, “all that is bright must fade,” and egercise, though agreeable and 
salutary, may be too violent to be long persevered in. Accordingly, finding 
that the wind without was likely to outlast my wind within, | seized a favour- 
able opportunity to bolt out of the door, bolting the aforesaid trunks, boxes, 
cases, Xc., in, and hurried up on deck to try if I could get any assistance in 
quelling the insurrection below, ‘This hope, however, was utterly futile. All 
hands were employed in working the ship ; aud even a little boy whom I had 
eugaged to attend me during the voyage out, I discovered, by the aid of a 
telescope and at the expense of acrick in my neck, standing half-way up to the 
clouds, pulling at a long rope, which they called the main top-gallant sheet, 
However, before long | got him down, and finding him intelligent and docile 
easily made him understand that he must set about to steal me some nails, 
cleets, and a hammer, which he shortly accomplished to my satisfaction ; and 
then a few hard blows set al to rights’ 

From Madeira, Dr. Lord transmitted to his friend, the editor of the ‘ Athe- 
naum,’ a very graphic and liveiy account of that island. Jt was published in 
| the 385th number of ‘the Athenwum,’ and extracted into several other journals 
On the 10th of June, 1835, he reached Bombay, where he continued without 
any employment during the rainy season. He mentions with warm gratitude 
the kindness he received from the governor, the late Sir Robert Grant, from 
Sir Herbert Compton, Major Macdonald, but more especially from Mr. Lar. 
kins, of the civil service, who (shortly after this letter was written) was married 





| eversince. Mrs. Larkins is a charming young woman, and she has her sister, 
They were both educated on the 


Cont are > y pus 
accepted. While that plague raged, he attended to the encsous duties which | Continent and are highly accomplished, and above all, musical, so that | am as 


he bad thus gratuitously undertaken with a zeal and assiduity which excited 
universal admiration. Some years afterwards, when walking with the writer 
of this memoir in London, he was addressed by a poor Scotchman in terms 
that obviously came from the heart, who declared that he owed his life to the 
care and attention bestowed upon him by Lord in the cholera hospital. From 
Edinburgh Lord came to London, where he soon became connected with the | 
literary press. His articles on professional subjects in ‘ The Athenseum’ and | 
Foreign Quarterly Review excited considerable attention in the medica! 
world; especially two papers on consumption in ‘ The Atheneum,’ which were 
re-published by the principal medical journals on the Continent and in America 
At this time he published his Elements of Physiology, which, though a popular 
treatise, has continued to hold its place as a text-book in the library of medical 
students. 

He was always desirous of visiting the east; and having reason to believe 
that there was a chance of his wishes being gratified, he resolved to prepare 
himself for the change by a course of oriental studies, and particularly to attend 
to the circumstances most likely to elucidate the Mussalman character. The 
conquest of Algiers {by the French, and the vast mass of publications which 
issued from the Parisian press while the colony had the freshness and interest 
of novelty, directed his attention to the physical and social condition of North- 
western Africa. The results of his studies were given to the world in two 
volumes published by Whittaker and Co., which still continue to be the most 
complete and authentic account of — that exists in our language. 

In the latter part of the year 1834, Dr. Lord was appointed an assistant sur- 
geon in the Hon East India Company’s service, and in the interval between 
his appointment and his departure for India, he commenced the study of the 
Persian language, which he subsequently pursued with equal assiduity and 
success during his voyage. As an honourable proof of the estimation in which 
he was held, 1t deserves to be mentioned that Mr. Duncan, the eminent pub- 
lisher, to whom Lord was only known by his literary reputation, sent him Lee’s 
edition of Sir W. Jones's Persian grammar, so soon as he heard of his intention 
to study the language, and added to this unsolicited gift a proffer of any other 
work in his cataiogue which Dr. Lord might deem useful to his studies. This 
act of kindness was never forgotten ; in one of his last letters, Dr. Lord refers 
to it as a decisive refutation of the charges of selfishness that are sometimes 
brought against publishers. It must also be recorded that Messrs. Whittaker 
and Co. readily advanced the price fixed for the copyright of the work on 
Algiers, although the work was not sent to press until after the author left the 
country. 

During his residence in London, Dr. Lord had lived with the writer of this 
memoir: we had been companions in college, we were fellow-labourers in the 
field of literature, and during an intimacy and friendship of more than ten years, 
not a cloud had ever risen to shade the sunshine of our intercourse. Under 
such circumstances the scene of our parting was necessarily painful, but it was 
brightened by cheering anticipations of a re-union, alas! doomed not to be 
realized in this world. He wished much to visit Ireland and bid farewell to his 
mother, whom he joved, as she well deserved, with an intensity of fondness 
that was almost a principle of his existence. He was with difficulty dissuaded 
from this step by his friends, who thought that such a meeting to part would 
inflict unnecessary torture on both. The letter he addressed to his ‘ double 
parent,’ as he used to call his widowed mother, on the eve of his embarkation, 
is so honourable to the living and the dead, that it is given entire. 

‘My own vearest Morner—We sail to-morrow; but I cannot send you 
my picture and a lock of my hair without adding a few lines. To ask for your 
remembrance and prayers is needless; I know [ have both already, and you 
know IJ love you with the sincerest and truest affection a child can love a parent. 
Our confidence then is mutual and requires no protestations. One request | 
will make, which is, that you bear our separation as a Christian suffering under 
trials—as becomes the long and fondly loved partner of the toils and labours of 
my dear father, whose patient endurance of adversity should now be a light to 
our feet to show us the path in which we should walk. Dear John (his brother, 
who is aclergyman of the Established Church) will enforce these things bet- 
ter than | can, and will bring to your aid the consolations of reason and reii- 
gion with which our beloved father so often dried the tears of the afflicted aad 
eased the over burthened heart; but let me entreat you by the love you bear 
us, to moderate your feelings under this, which I hope wili be but a temporary 
absence. Remember that you are now our ouly joy and comfort, and that 
every toil we bear and labour we undergo will be brightened and sanctified to 








idie and as happy as the days are long; I am now, however, about to be busy 
again.’ 

Dr. Lord was appointed to the native cavalry in Guzerat; he speedily ac. 
quired the esteem and friendship of his commanding officers, so that when the 
plague broke out a little beyond the northern frontiers of the British province, 
he was chosen by the surgeon superintending his division to visit the district 
and report on the disease. He was actually on his road when he was recalled 
'y the intelligence of his having been appointed surgeon to the embs*cy then 
about to proceed to Cabul, under Captain, now Sir Alexander Burnes. ‘It 
was,’ he says, ‘ really a piece of good fortune almost unexampled in one who 
has not yet been two years in the service, and it has been done in the hand. 
somest manner, without any application on my part—the governor assuring me 
when I called to thank him, that I owed it altogether to my high character in 
the service, and his belief that I was in every way the person best suited to the 
station.’ 

In April,1837, Doctor Lord sailed for the Indus, in company with Captain 
Burnes, Lieutenant Wood, whose survey of the Indus had been recently pub- 
lished, and Mr. Leech, of the engineers. A portion of a letter written during 
his voyage up the Indus is of peculiar interest at a time when public attention 
is 80 strongly directed to that river. 

“We are making a mosz delightful voyage up the Indus, travelling routes 
that Europeans never travelled before, visiting all the native courts in our way, 
where we are received as little demigods, collecting information of all sorts, 
as to the geography, commerce, revenues, power, and (which is my branch), 
natural history of the countries through .which we pass. Sometimes we sail 
along the river in large commodious boats, upon which we have built ourselves 
smal! houses of bambous and reeds; sometimes we mount on horses and gal- 
lop off to any town, or mountain, or mosque, or place of note that we wish to 
examine, followed by strings of camels jaden with our tents, our beds, and re- 
freshments of all kinds Everywhere the people come in crowds to see us, 
and nothing can exceed their astonishment at everything connected with us. 
My boat is one of the wonders of the Indus, On the top is a huge crocodile 
which we shot as it lay basking on the left side of the river, and | have skin- 
ned and stuffed it, to send to the Asiatic Society of Calcutta. It is fifteen 
feet long. I have prepared it with its mouth open, and the natives fancy it is 
employed in guarding my boat. Please to walk in, ladies and gentlemen ; the 
first thing you see is a gigantic crane, five feet high, with a shoal of stuffed 
fish under his feet; you step forward and you are on the back of a huge tor- 
toise, which lies sprawling at the foot of my bed; right about face, and you 
come vis a vis with a long line of ducks, teale, pelicans, spoonbills, and all sorts 
of waterfowl, while parrots, minas, fly-catchers, and all manner of little birds 
hang daugiing in long strings from the ceiling. The table is covered with re- 
torts and other chemical apparatus, which make the natives look upon me as a 
sort of conjuror.” 


“We are at present halting here (at Dera Ghazee Khan) for the purpose of 
making commercial inquiries, and have pitched our tents in a date grove on the 
banks of the river, one of the most beautiful spots you can imagine. The day 
after to-morrow we start again.’ 

The party arrived safe at Cabu!. Dr. Lord applied himself diligently to the 
study of the natura! history of the surrounding country,and at the same time by 
his conciliating manners won the friendship of Dost Mshommed Khan and 
several of the Affghan chiefs. Some cures which he effected spread his fame 
through the country, and at length it reached Morad Beg, the formidable emir 
of Kunduz, who sent to request the assistance of the Hakim Feringi (Frank 
physician) for his brother, who was threatened with blindness. Such an op- 
portunity of conciliating this potent chieftain, and at the same time gaining 1n- 
formation respecting the politica! condition of the Uzbeg was not to be tost, 
and towards the end of November, 1837, Dr. Lord penetrated into Tartary 
through the mountains of the Hindoo Koosh. ‘In so doing,’ he says, ‘I had 
a narrow escape, a whole Cafila having been buried in the snow the very same 
day, in attempting a pass not twenty miles distant, and generally considered 
much better than that through which | penetrated.’ The following is his ac- 
count of the Uzbeg chief ,—’My host is Moradbeg,the emir or chief of Kunduz, 
and if you can lay hold of Burnes’ Travels, you will find a full-length descrip. 
tion of the gentleman, though of course not in the most favourabie light, io- 
asmuch as Burnes narrowly missed having his bead chopped off by him. For 
my own part, however, I have managed to keep on excellent terms with him, 
though not always an easy task.’ 





us all, if we can thereby add one comfort to your declining years, or pay the 
smallest portion of the debt of love, and gratitude, and affection which we all 
owe you for the unceasing cares which you have bestowed on us when children, 
and the undivided affection with which you now bestow on us your whole heart, 
with all its thoughts, and desires, and wishes. 


The doctor found that his patient’s case was hopeless ; he told the brothers 
that a cure was contrary to the decreesof destiny, and they received the in- 
telligence with Mohammedan resignation. While preparing for his return to 
Cabul, Lord received a letter from Captain Burnes, informing him that the ne- 











*They insisted,’ he says, | 
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Commander-in-cef expressed hie surprise that so much information could 
have been amassed by a medical man. In consequence Dr. Lord was appom- 
ed political assistant to the envoy sent to the King of Oabol, and was entrosted 
with the duty of raising all the well-affected subjects of Shah Soojah in the 
vicinity of Peshawer. He entered zealously on his new duty. “1 am thie 
moment,’ he says in a letter to his mother, ‘ casting cannon, forging muskets, 
raising (roope, horse and foot, talking, persuating, threatening, ballving and 
being: in short, | am as great an agitator here as Dan O'Connell in ould 
reland.’ 

When Colonel Wade assumed the command at Peshawer, Lord employed 
his leisure in a way which will be best described by himself. * To the astonsh- 
ment of every officer in the force, who seemed to think the doctors could do 


nothing but make pills, I cast a six-poander piece of field artillery, n 
with carri + men, round and canister shot complete ; three 
hundred rifle guns ; made tentage for five thousand men; made ani for 


about three thousand ; furnished a quantity of sword-be'ts and other accoutre- 
ments ; and in addition to all, raised and organized a corps of uregular cavalsy 
from amongst the natives of the country, of a of which I retained the 
command until we entered Cabul in triumph.’ ie acted as Colonel Wade’s 
aide-de-camp, In the three days’ fighting at the Khyber-pass, endreceived the 
public thanks of the Governor General tor ‘the zeal, promptiiude, and energy 
manifested on the occasion.’ 

From Cabal Dr. Lord was sent to Dameean, to superintend the negotiation 
with the states of Turkestan. He thus describes hie posttion :—"Thave a 
regiment of infauiry, six pieces of cannon, and a number of irregular cavalry at 
my orders. At my first arrival here, our Tartar neighbours wore im- 
clined to be troublesome, and about a thousand of them had come down to a- 
tack asmall fort, about thirty-five miles in front of our post. 1 sent them or 


| ders to retire, or take the consequence As they chose the latter alternative, 


I marched from this at sunset with three hundred chosen horse, and pursued 
way all night over hills covered with frost and snow ; it was the coldest might 
I ever felt, but early in the morning we found ourselves close to their carp, 
which we immediately charged with such success, that they never waited even 
to fire a shot, but every man jumped on the horse next him, and galloped away 
as hard as he conid , nor did they stop ranning for twenty miles, though the 
jaded state of our horses prevented our pursuing them more than three or four. 
Of course, we got ther camp, with horses, arms, and various other plunder, 
which I gave up to the soldiers ; and the renown of this has prevented any 
more of them coming so near us since.” 


Dr. Lord's success in his mission at Bameean was, as he himself says, ‘ an. 
bounded ;' he ‘got in the entire family of the ex-chief of Cabul, and conciliat- 
ed all the Uzbeg states as far asthe Oxus.” These merits did not save bin 


| from calumny; he was attacked by an anonymous correspondent of “ The 


Agra Ukhbar,” whose views were adopted by the editor of that paper. He 
was pe rsuaded by some injndicious friends to notice these slanders, contrary to 
his own better judgment, for it was a common proverb of his that “ entering 
into controversy with an editor is like going to law with a certain black gentle 
man, and having the court held in a remarkably hot place" It is pleasing to 
add, that notwithstanding this dispute, the editor of “The Agra Ukhbar” has 
since done full justice to his memory, 


When the military division was sent to meet and intercept Dost Mohammed 
Khan, Dr, Lord was directed to accompany it, as his personal acquaintauce with 
that chief was likely to facilitate a surrender. For the same reason he joined 
himself to the advanced guard when the armies came in sight of each other at 
Purwan Durrah, and it was his personal observation and judgment which mark- 
ed the oppportunity and suggested the movement by which Dost Mohammed's 
flank was turned, and bis retreat cut off. The disgraceful panic which seized 
the cavalry at the moment that success was ensured, proved fatal to most of 
the officers. Dr. Lord was on the extreme left ; he made the most vigorous 


exertions to stop the flight of the men, and when his exhortations were unheod- 
ed he spurred across the field to join another party, which seemed to evince a 


better spirit. In his haste, he incautiously approached a fortified house, which 


| had been occupied by a mal! party of the enemy ; 4 volley was fired, and he 


fell pierced by more than a dozen balls. His death, of course, must have been 
instantaneous. To him might have been applied his own favourite quotation 


| from Beaumont :— 


“© fair flower, 
How lovely yet thy ruins show!—How sweetly 
Even Doath embraces thee! The peace of Heaven, 
The fellowship of all great souls go with thee !" 


It is not necessary to subjoin a formal character of Dr. Lord to this brief 
sketch. The annexed letter of Sir Alexander Burnes will show the estimation 
in which he was held by his associates and brother officers; and what higher 
tribute can be paid to his merits, than to prove that those who had an opportu 
nity of scrutinizing them most closely, and who were the best able to appre- 
ciate their worth, were the persons who valucd them most? 

As killing as the canker to the rose, 

Or taint-worm to the weanling herds that graze, 
Or frost to flowers that their gay wardrobe wear, 
When first the white thorn blows, 

Such, Lycidas, thy lossto shepherd's ear. 


‘* Cabul, 25th November, 1840 
‘My pear Stn—It has devolved on me to convey to you the afflicting intel- 


ligence of the death of P. B. Lod, Exq, who was killed in action with Dost 
en sceed Khan, on the 2ad, forty five miles north of Cabul. The accom 
panying papers will explain to you why I address myself to you; they are tran- 
scripts of a pone departed friend's wills, and one of them conveys from an eye- 
witness, Dr. G 


killed. 


rant, a detailed account of the manner in which Mr. Lord wae 


‘ The loss of one so able and so promising is to the go vernment of India 


great—as to my own individual feelings, | dare not trust myself upon them, 
since I feel myself deprived of one of my dearest and best friends. But how 
shall I speak of them or the sorrows of a government, when | call to mind an 
afflicted mother, whom he affectionately and fondly loved, and to whom must 
devolve on you the sad and mournful task of communicating this heart-rending 


intelligence. By his own particular request | forbear to address her. 

‘This calamity, bearing so heavily as a private and public affliction, = 
rendered more painful by the circumstances under which it occurred—the 
misbehaviour of our own cavalry, who shamefully deserted their officers, and 
left them to be sacrificed. The advanced guard, the post of honour for a sol- 


dier, was the one which Mr. Lord held on that day. My own position with 


the main column, about a mile in rear, enabled me to see all ; bot I will aot 


dwell on the harassing details farther than to corroborate what Dr. Grant bas se 
ably and painfully recorded. It is a small satisfaction to think that the cavelry 


will be disgraced, and smaller still to think that Dost Mohammed surrendered 
the day after. We performed the last sad duties to Mr. Lord's remains at nine 


at night, in his own tent and in the field where he fell; for though our cavalry 
fled, our other troops gained the day, and the battle-field appeared to me the 
appropriate resting-place for so much human excellence and glory. A tomb 
will be raised over it by his intimate friends, and we also mean to commemorate 
his virtues by a marble slab in the Cathedral Church of Bombay, for which I 
have requested Dr. Kennedy, a particular friend, to write an inscription; from 
myself | have suggested the very apt line :— 


* * Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit.” ’ 
It has been a melancholy task to record the fate of one ‘whose sun went 


down while it was yet day ;’ the tesk is still more painful when it devolves on 
a person connected with the deceased by the ties of close and early frendsbip, 
who loved him well because he knew him long, and because to him were 
opened those secret springs of character usually concealed in the deepest re- 
cesses of the heart. Even strangers have been intensely affected by reading 
the account of the early death of a young man in the vigour of manhood, et the 
very moment when the rich blossom of his hopes was setting into frau, and the 
good seed his labours had sown was ripening into harvest. If they can say om 
the one hand, ‘he fell when his work was done,’ they feel on the other that he 
was removed when our work was about to begin—when the world was ready to 
mete out the reward of praise to the efficient public servant; to bestow that 
which it is scarcely less blessed to give than to receive, the meed of merited 


approbation. 
hough not 4 member of the Asiatic Society,* Dr. Lord felt & deep interest 
in its welfare, regarding it as the great intellectual bond of union between the 


gotiations at Cabul were broken off, and that he should manage his retreat as mind of Britain and the mind of [adia ; he employed some of the brie! imervale 





* Dearest Mother, I kiss you a thousand times. All your children love and 
honour you ; but none shall exceed in either 
* Your fondly attached son, 


*P. B. Lorp. 
* Brixton Hill, Nov. 21, 1834.’ 


From a letter written in a more lively strain while the vessel in which he was 
a paseenger lay in Portsmouth roads, a few extracts are made, partly to show 
his buoyancy of spirit, and partly because they afford a graphic picture of the 
petty annoyances which a landsman must expect in life at sea. 

‘You may think that going to India is all fair sailing, and as easy a task as 
taking a seat in the coach ; it may be so for men who can afford to pay hand- 
somely for having everything done for them, and have then only to step into 


though some of the horses died, | did not lose a single man of my party.’ 





. - f leisure which his professional avocations afforded, to communicate to the 
quickly and safely as he could. The passage of the Hindoo Koosh on his re-| ° bnste shes hich 
turn was a work of great danger and toil. ‘ Suffice it to say,’ he writes to his resnag adage ty» —- nd he none See f di me his 
brother, * that sixteen out of eighteen horses which I had with me, were buried | — callie ts Conteal Acie, which he designed hen nd 
in the snow of the Hindoo Koosbh. We dug them out, and actually brought ; 

them down on men’s shoulders. I myself had to walk eighteen miles over the | °° °°" * the restoration of tranquillity in Affghanistan woald sford bim time 
surface of the frozen snow, covering a hill 13,200 feet high; but, thank God, 


to send over to the society 


for putting them into proper form and order, For these reasons it has been 
thought that a slight memoir of his brief but brilliant careers would be interest- 


Ou his return to the British dominions, Dr. Lord drew up an account of his | € ony eee ren fl = impesioet a0 the oe 
mission and his observations on the Uzbeg Tartars and their territory, which | ™*Y ¥® '* trait pon d 
was submitted to the government by Sir Alexander Burnes. It attracted im- every personal 
mediaté attention ; and the Governor's Secretary declared that he had never ia | ~, The 
his official career got so much information in so perspievous a form; and the | Taylor, LL.D. 


when it is remembered that 
inflicted a pang on the memory of frendship. 


sabstance of; this memcl was read befere the Asiatic Syciety by William Cooke 
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TOM BURKE OF * OURS” 
Continued, 

‘Pioche '* said I repeating the name aloud, and endeavouring to remember 
why it seemed well known to me. 

‘Yes Picche,’ rejoined he, groffly. ‘If Monsieur bad ever been in Egypt, 
the name would scarcely sound so strange in his ears.’ And with this sar- 
casin he hobbled from the room and closed the door, while | could hear him 
grating along the entire corridor, in evident anger at the ignorance that 

id not know ‘Pioche.’ 

Twenty times did I repeat the name aloud, before it flashed across me as the 
same Madame Lefebvre me. tioned at the soirée in the palace. It was Pioebe 
who shoulderd the brass field-piece, and passed before the general on parade. 
The gigantic size, the erfal strength, the strange namne—all could not 
be long to another; and I felt as though at once I had found an old acquaintance 
in the great «u rassier of the guard, ae 

If the prisoner in his lonely cei! has few incidents to charm his solitary hours, 
in return be his enabled by some happy gift to make these the sources of many 
thoughts. The gleam of light that falls upon the floor, broken by the iron 

ings of his window, comes Jaden with storied fancies of other lands—of far 
istant countries, where men are dwelling in their native mountains free and 
; forgetfol of his prison, the captive wanders in his fancy through 
wir, he has seen in boyhood, wad with friends tobe met nomore. He turns 
gladly to the past, of whose pleasures no adverse fortunes can deprive him, 
and lives over again the happy hours of his youth, and thinks with a melan- 
choly not devoid of its own pleasure, of what they would feel who loved him, 
could they but see him now; he pictures ¢hei sorrow, avd his heart feels lighter, 
though his eyes drop tears. In this way the great cuirassier became an object 
for my thoughts by day, and my dreams by night. I fancied a hundred stories, 
of which he was the hero; and these imaginings served to wile away many 
a tedious honr, and gave an interest in watching the little sput of earth that was 
visible from my barred window. It was in one of these reveries I sat one 
evening, when I heard the sounds of feet approaching along the corridor 
that led to my room ; the clank ofasabre and the jingle of spurs sounded not 
like my groff visitor. My door was oe before | had time for much conjec- 
ture, General D’ Auvergne stood before me. , 

‘Ah !mon lieutenant,’ cried be gaily, ‘you have been thinking very hardly 

of me since we met last, I'm sure ; charging me with forgetf uln ss, and 
of great neglect.’ 

ant > Ae by said I hurriedly ; ‘your former kiudoess, for which 

I never can be graieful enough, has been always before my mind. I have not 

yet forgotten that you saved my life; more still you rescued my name 

from dishonour.’ 

* Well, well; that's all past and gone now ; your reputation stands clear at 
last. Beauvais has surrendered himself to the authorities at Rouen, and made 
a full confession of everything, oxculpating you completely in every particular, 
save the indiscretion of your intercourse with Meehe de la Touche—or, as you 
know him better, the Abbe D’Ervan.’ 

‘ And poor Beauvais, what is to become of him!’ eaid ft eagerly. 

* Have no fears on this account,’ said he, with something like confusion in 
his manner; ‘she—that is, Madame Bonaparte bas kindly interested herself 
in his behalf, and he is to sail for Guadaloupe in a few days—his own proposi- 
tion and wish.’ ' 

* And does General Bonaparte know now that I was guiltless!’ cried I, 
with enthusiasm. 

*My dear young man,’ said he, with a bland smile, ‘I very much fear that 
the general has little time at this moment to give the matter much of his atten- 
tien. Great events have happened—are happening while we speak; war 
is threatening on the side of Austria. Yes, it is true; the camp of Boulogne 
has received orders to bresk up; troops are once more on their march to the 
Rhine ; all France is arming.’ 

‘Oh, when shall I be free?’ 

‘You are free!’ cried he, clapping me gaily on the shoulder 
against all untried prisoners for state offences has been proclaimed. 
a moment of national joy ’ 

* What do you mean!’ 

‘What! and have I not told you my great news! The senate have pre- 
sented to Bonaparte an address, praying his acceptance of the throne of 
France—or, in their very words, to make his authority eternal.’ 

‘And he!’ said I, breathless with impatience to know the result. 

‘He,’ continued the general, ‘has replied as became him, desiring them 
to state clearly their views—by what steps they propose to consolidate the 
acquired liberties of the nation ; and while avowing that no higher honour or 
dignity can await him than such as he has already received at the hands of 
the people—* yet,” added he, * when the hour arrives that I can see such to 
be the will of France, when one voice proclaims it from Alsace to the ocean— 
from Lisle to the Pyrenees, then shall I be ready to accept the crown of 
France."’’ 

The general entered minutely into all the circumstances of the great puliti- 
cal change, and detailed the effect which the late conspiracy had on the minds 
of the people, and with what terror they contemplated the social disorders that 
must accrue from the death of their great ruler; how nothing short of a gov- 
ernment based on a monarchy, with the right of succession established, could 
withstand such a terrific crisis. As he spoke, the words | had heard in the 
Temple crossed my mind, and I remembered that such was the anticipation of 
the prisoners, as they said among themselves, ‘ When the guillotine has done 
its work, they'll patch up the timbers into a throne.’ 

* And George Cadoudal and the others!" said [. 

‘They are no more; betrayed by their own party, they met death like 
brave men, and as worthy of a better cause. But let us not turn to so sad a 
theme. The order for your liberation will be here to-morrow ; and as I am 
appointed to a brigade on active service, | have come to offer you the post of 

e-de-camp.’ 

I could not speak ; my heart was too full for words. [ knew how great was the 
risk of showing any favour to one who stood in such a position as I did, and I 
could but look my gratitude, while the tears ran down my cheeks. 

‘Well,’ cried he, as he took my hand in his, ‘so much is settled. Now 
to another point, and one in which my frankness must cause you no offence. 
You are not rich—neither am I; but Bonaparte always gives us opportunities 
to gather our epaulettes—aye, and find the bullion to make them too. Meau- 
while you may want money——’ 

* No, general,’ cried I eagerly ; ‘ here are three thousand francs some kind 
friend sent me. I know not whence they came; and even if I wanted, did 
not dare to spend them ; but now—’ 

The old man paused, and seemed confused, while he leaned his finger on his 
forehead, and seemed endeavouring to recall some passing thought. 

* Did they come from you, sir!’ said I, timidly. 

‘No, not from me,’ repeated he slowly. ‘ You say you never found out the 
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* Never,’ said I, while a sense of shame prevented my adding what rose to 
my mind—could they not be from Mademoiselle de Meudon ! 

* Well, well,’ said he at length, ‘be it so. And now adieu till to-morrow ; 
I shall be here at noon, and bring the minister's order with me. And sogood- 

e.’ 
” Good-bye,’ said I as I stood overcome with happiness. ‘ Let what will 
come of it, this is a moment worth living for.’ 





CHAPTER XL 

True to his appointment, the general appeared the following day as the 
hour of noon was striking. He brought the official papers from the minister 
of war, as well as the formal letter naming me his aide-de-camp. The docu- 
ments were all perfectly regalar, and being read over by the military commis- 
sion, | was sent for, wher. my sword was restored to me by the colonel of the 
regiment in garrison, and I was free once more. 

*You have received a severe lesson, Burke,’ said the general, as he took 
my arm to lead me toward his carriage, ‘and all owing to the rashness with 

h, in times of difficulty and danger, you permitted yourself to form inti. 
macies with men utterly unknown to you. There are epochs when weakness 
is the worst of evils. You are very young, to be sure, and I trast the experi- 
ence you have acquired here will last for a life.time.’ 

* Sull, sir, in all this sad business my faith never wavered; my attachment 
to the consul was unshaken.’ 

* Had it been otherwise, do you think you had been here now?’ said he, 
drily, ‘Were not the evidences of your fidelity set oi against your folly, 
what chance of escape remained for you! No, no; she who befriended you 
so steadily throughout this tangled scheme for your ruin, had never advocated 
your cause were there reason to suppose you were involved in the conspiracy 
against her husband's life.’ 

* Who do you mean!’ said I. ‘I scarcely understand.’ 

*The consulesse, of course. But for Madame Bonaparte you were lost : 
even since I saw you last,! have learned bow deeply interested she became 
are fae The letter yoo received in the Temple came from her, 

the inclosure also. And now, with your leave, we can do ing better 
than pay our respects to her, and make our acknowled ts for soch 
kindness. , She receives at this hour, and will, 1 know, take your visit in 


While I professed my readiness to comply with the suggestion, we drove 





She Albion. 








visible. 
* We are the first arrivals,’ said the general, as we drew up at the door of 
the Pavilion. ‘{ am not sorry for it, we shall have audience over before the 
crowd assembles.” 
Guwving our names to the usher, we mounted the stairs, and passed on from 
room to room vot we came toa large salon. in which seats were formally 
arranged in 4 semicircle, an arm-chair somewhat higher than the rest oceu- 
pying the centre. Several full-length portraits of the generals of the revolu- 
tionary armies adorned the walls, and a striking likeness of the consal himself 
oa horseback held the principal place. I nad put time to see thus much when 
the two sides of the folding-doors were flung open, and Madame Bonaparte, 
followed by Mademoiselle de Meudon, entered. Scarcely were the doors 
closed, when she said, smiling— 
* I beard of your arrival, general, and guessed its purport, so | came at once. 
Monsieur Burke, I am happy to see you at liberty once more ’ 
‘That I owe it to you, madame, makes it doubly dear to me,’ said I fal- 
tering. 
‘You must not over-rate my exertions on your behalf,’ replied the consu- 
lesse in a hurried voice. ‘There was an amende due to you for the treatment 
you met with at Versailles—all Savary’s fault: and now | am sincerely sorry I 
ever suffered myself to become a party to his schemes. Indeed I never guessed 
them, or I should not. General d'Auvergne has made you his aide-de camp, 
he tells me.’ 
* Yes, madame ; my good fortune has showered favours on me most suddenly. 
Your kindness has been an augury of success in everything.’ 
She smiled as if pleased, and then said—‘| have a piece uf advice to give 
you, and hope you'll profit by it.’ Then turning toward the general, who 
o- time was deeply engaged in talking to Mademoiselle de Meudon, she 
eg— 
*von’t you think, general, that it were as well Monsieur Burke should not 
be mm the way of meeting the consul for some short time to come. Is there 
any garrison duty, or any service away from Paris, where for a week or so he 
could remain 1’ 
‘I have thought of thet, madame,’ said the general. ‘Two of the regi- 
ments in my brigade are to march to-morrow for the east of France, and I 
intend my young friend to proceed to Strasburgh at once.’ 
‘This 1s not meant for banishment,’ said she to me with a iook of much 
sweetness ; ‘ But Bonaparte will now and then say a severe thing, likely to 
dwell in the mind of him to whom it is addressed long after the sentiment 
which dictated it has departed. A little time will efface all memory of this sad 
affair, and we shall be happy to see you here again.’ 
‘Or events may happen soon, madame, by which he may make his ow, 
peacewith General Bonaparte’ 
“True, very’, true said she gravely. 
are there from Vienna !’ 
She drew the general aside into one of the windows leaving me alone with 
Mademoiselle de Meudon. Buta minute before; I had given the word for 
such an opportunity, and now | could not speak a syllable. She, too se med 
equally confused, bent over a large vase of moss roses, as if totally occtpied 
by their arrangement. I drew nearer and endeavoured to address her, but the 
words would not come, while a hundred gushing thoughts pressed on me, and 
my heart beat loud enough forme to nearit. At last saw her lips move, and 
thought I heard my name; | bent dowu my head lower ; it was her voice, 
but so low as to be scarcely audible. 

‘I cannot thank you, sir, as I could wish,’ said she, ‘ for the service you ren- 
dered me, at the risk of your own life and honour. And though I knew not 
the dangers you were to incur by my request, I asked it as the only one I 
knew who would brave such danger at my asking.’ She paused for a second, 
then continued—* The friend of Charles could not but be the friend of Marie 
de Meudon. There is now another favor | would beg at your bands,’ said she, 
while a livid paleness overspread her features. 

‘Oh, name it!’ said I, passionately. * Say, how can I serve you.’ 

‘It is this,‘ said she, with an accent whose solemnity sank into the very re- 
cesses of my heart. ‘ We have ever been an unlucky race: De Meudon is but 
a name for misfortune : not only have we met little else in our lives, but all 
who have befriended us have paid the penalty of their friendship. My dear 
brother knew this well; and l—.’ She paused, and then, though her lips 
moved, the words that followed were inaudible. ‘ There is but one on earth,’ 
continued she, as her eyes, brimful of tears, were turned toward Madame Bo. 
naparte, who still stood talking in the window, ‘over whose fortunes my affec- 
tion has thrown no blight. Heaven grant it may be ever so!’ Then sud- 
denly, as if remembering herself, she added—‘ What I would ask is this 
—that we should meet no more. Nay, nay, look not so harshly at me. If 
I, alone in the world, ask to be deprived of his friendship who loved my brother 
so——’ 

* Oh, if you be alone in the world, feel for one like me, who has not even a 
country he can call his own! Take not the one hope from my heart, I ask 
you. Leave me the thought that there is one—but one in all this land to whom 
my name, if ever mentioned with praise, can bring one moment's pleasure ; 
who can say, | knew him. Do not forget that Charles, with his dying breath 
said you would be my sister.’ 

The door of the sa/on opened suddenly, and a name was announced, but in 
my confusion [ heard not what. Madame Bonaparte, however, advanced 
toward the new arrival with an air of welcome, as she said— 

‘We were just wishing for you, general. Pray tell us all the news of 
Paris?’ 

The person thus addressed was a very tall and singularly handsome man, 
whose dark eyes, and dark whiskers meeting in the middle of his chin, gave 
him the appearance of an Italian. He was dressed in a hussar uniform, whose 
gorgeous braiding of gold was heightened in effect by a blaze of orders and stars 
that covered the entire breast ; the scarlet pantaloons tight to the leg, displayed 
to advantage the perfect symmetry of his form; while his boots of yellow 
morocco, bound and tasselled with gold, seemed the very coquetry of military 
costume ; a sabre, the hilt actually covered with precious stones, clanked at 
his side, and the aigrette of his plumed hat was a large diamond. There was 
something almost theatrical in the manner of his approavh, as_ with a stately 
step and a deep bow he took Madame Bonaparte’s hand and kissed it; a cere- 
mony he repeated to Mademoiselle de Meudon, adding as he did so, 

‘And my fair Rose de Provence—more beautiful than ever! how is she?’ 

‘What flattery is he whispering, Marie '’ said the consulesse, laughing. 
‘Don't you know, general, that I insist on all the compliments here being paid 
to myself. What de you think of my robe? your judgment is said to be per- 
fect?’ 

*Charming—absolutely charming!’ said he, in an attitude of affected admi- 
ration. ‘Itis only such taste as yours could have devised anything so beauti- 
ful. Yet the roses—I half think I should have preferred them white.’ 

* You can scarcely imagine that vain fellow, with the long ringlets, the 
boldest soldier in the French army,’ said the general in a low whisper, ashe 
drew me to one side. 

‘Indeed! and who is be then? 

* You a hussar, and not know him! Why, Murat, to be sure.’ 

‘ So then, Madame, all my news, Monsieur Talleyrand’s ball, it seems, is stale 
already. You've heard that the Russian and Austrian ministers both sent 
apologies ?’ 

*On dear!’ said she, sighing, have I not heard it a thousand times, and every 
reason for it canvassed, until | wished both of their excellencies at—at Mad- 
ame Lefebvre’s dinner party.’ 

* That was perfect,’ cried Murat aloud ; ‘a regular bivouac ina salon. You'd 
think that the silver dishes and the gilt candelabras had just been captured from 
the enemy, and that the cuisine was made by beat of drum.’ 

* The consul !’ said a servant aloud, as the door opened and closed with a 
crash, and Bonaparte, dressed in the uniform of the chasseurs of the guard, 
and covered with dust, entered. 

* Was Dacres \iere !’ and then, without waiting for a reply, continued— It 
is settled—ail finally arranged; I told you, madame, the “pear was ripe.” 
I start to-morrow for Boulogne. You, Murat, myst accompany me—D’Au- 
vergne, your division will march the day after. Whois this gentleman ?’ 

This latter question, in all its abruptness, was addressed to me, while a dark 
and ominous frown settled on his features. 

* My aide-de-camp, sir,’ said the old general hastily, hoping thus to escape 
further inquiry. 

* Your name, sir!’ said the consul harshly, as he fixed his piercing eyes upon 
me. 

‘ Burke, sir: sous-licutenant—’ 

*Of the eighth hussars,’ continued he. ‘I know the rest, sir. Every con- 
spiracy is made of knaves and fools: you figured in the latter capacity. Mark 
me, sir; your name is yet to make—the time is approaching when you may 
have the opportunity : still, General D’Auvergne, it is not in the ranks of a 
Chouan plot [ should have gone to select my staff.’ 

‘Pardon me, sir: but this young man’s devotion to you——’ 

‘Is on record, general; I have seen it in Mehee de la Touche’s own wri- 
ting,’ added Bonaparte, witha sneer. ‘Give me the fidelity, sir, that has no 

—like your own, D'Auvergne. Go, sir,’ said he, tuining to me, while 
he waved his hand toward the door. ‘It will need all your bravery and all 
heroism, to make me acquit General D’Auvergne of an act of folly.’ 


‘And as to that general,what advices 





ato the court of the Tuileries. It was so early, that, except the officers of 
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I bung my head in shame, and with a low reverence and « tottering step 
moved the room and closed the door behind me. 
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I had just reached the street when the general overtook me. 

‘ — Burke,’ said he, * you must not mind this. I heard Lannes 
receive @ heavier reproo!, because he only carried away three 
trian battery, when there were four in mA ” ee See 

. Bonaparte never forgets, sir,’ muttered I between my teeth, as the well-re- 
Then thaws ths ons Gtee anos 

* Fhen there’s but one thing to do, my boy ; give him a pleasanter sour 
to look back upon. Besides,’ added he in 4 hints tone, pa ay ae 
harsh at the moment of victory; and such is the present. Inafew days more 
France will have an Emperor, the senate has declared, and the army but wait 
for the signal to salute their monarch. And now for your own duties. Make 
your arrangements to start to-night by post for Mayence: I shall join you 
there in about ten days. You are, on your arrival, to report yourself to the 
general in command, and receive your instructions from him. A great move. 
ment toward the Rhine is in contemplation, but of course everything awaits 
the course of political change in Paris.’ 

Thus conversing, we reached the corner of the Rue de Rohan, where the 
generai’s quarters were. 

« * 
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At last in Mayence. What a change of life was this to me. A large for- 
tress garrisoned by twelve thousand men, principally artillery, awaited here the 
orders of the consul, but whither the destination before them, or what the bour 
when the word to march was to summon them, none could tell. Meanwhile 
the activity of the troops was studiously kept up; battering trains of field ar. 
tillery were exercised day after day ; the men were practised in ail the move- 
ments of the field ; while the foundries were unceasingly occupied in casting 
guns, and the furnaces rolled forth their myriads of shell and shot. Staff-offi- 
cers came and went ; expresses arrived from Paris, and orderlies travel-stained 
and tired, galloped in from the other fortified places near, but still no whisper 
came to say where the great game of war was to epen; for what quarter of 
the globe the terrible carnage was destined. From day-light ti!l dark no mo- 
ment of our time was unoccupied ; reports innumerable were to be furnished 
on every possible subject, and frequently it was far in the night ere { retired to 
Test. 

We who lived far away on the distant frontier could but collect from the 
journals the state of excitement and enthnsiasm into which every class of the 
capital were thrown by Napoleon’seleva'ionto the monarchy. Never, perhaps, 
in any country did the current of popular favour run ina stream so united. 
The army hailed him as their brother of the sword, and felt the proud distine- 
tion that the chief of the empire was chosen from their ranks. The civilian 
saw the restoration of monarchy as the pledge of that security which alone 
was wanting to consolidate national prosperity. The clergy, however they may 
have mistrusted his sincerity, could not but acknowledge that to his influence 
was owing the return of the ancient faith; and save the Vendeans broken and 
discomfited, and the scattered remnants of the Jacobin party, discouraged by 
the fate of Moreau, none raised a voice against him. A few of the old repub- 
licans, among whom was Carnot, did, it is true, proclaim their dissent; but so 
moderately, and with so little of partisan spirit, as to call forth an eulogium on 
their honourable conduct from Napoleon himself. 

The same day that established the empire, declared the rank and dignity ac. 
corded to each member of the royal family, with the titles to be borne by the 
ministers and other high officers of the crown. The next step was the crea. 
tion of a new order of nobility—one which, without ancient lineage or vast 
possessions, could still command the respect and admiration of all—the mar- 
shalsof France. The names of Berthier, Murat, Augereau, Massena, Berna- 
dotte, Ney, Soult, Lannes, Mortier, Davoust, Bessieres, were enough to throw 
a blaze of lustre on the order ; and had it not been for the omission of Macdo- 
nald's name in this glorious list, public enthusiasm had been complete ; but 
then he was the friend of Moreau, and Bonaparte ‘did not forgive.’ 

The restoration of the old titles, so long in abeyance, the return to the pomp 
and state of monarchy, seemed like a national féte, and Paris became the scene 
of asplendid festivity and a magnificence unknown for many years past. It 
was necessary for the new court to make its impression on the world, and the 
endeavour was made by luxury and splendour toeclipse the grandeur, which, in 
the days of the Bourbons, was an heirloom of royalty. To this end, function- 
aries and officers of the palace were appointed in myriads—brilliant and costly 
uniforms adopted—courtly titles and ceremonial observances increased without 
end—and etiquette, carried to a pitch of strictness which no former reign had 
ever exhibited, now regulated every department of the state. 

Thus passed the year that followed his accession to the throne—that brilliant 
pageant of a nation’s enthus iasm rendering tribute to the majesty of intellect. 
At length the period of inaction seemed drawing toa close; and @ greater ac- 
tivity in the war department, ana a new levy of troops, betokened the approach 
of some more energetic measures. Men whispered that the English expedition 
was about to sail, aud reinforcements of ammunition and artillery were dispatch- 
ed to the coast ; when suddenly came the news of Trafalgar; Villeneuve was 
beaten—his fleet annihilated—the whole combination of events destroyed—and 
England, again triumphant on the element she hed made her own, hurled defi- 
ance at the threats of her enemy. The same dispatch that brought the intelli. 
gence to Mayence told us to be in readiness fora movement, but when or 
where to, none of us could surmise. Still detachments from various corps 
stationed about were marched into the garrison, skeleton regiments command- 
ed to make up their deficiencies, and arenewed energy was everywhere per- 
ceptible. At last, toward the middle of August, I was sent for by the general 
in command of the fortress, and informed that General D’Auvergne had been 
promoted to the command of a cavalry brigade stationed at Coblentz. 

* You are to join him there immediately,’ continued he; ‘ but here is a note 
from himself, which will probably explain everything.’ 

And with that he handed me a small sealed letter. It was the first, save on 
purely regimental matters, I had ever received from him, and somehow I felt 
unusually anxious about its contents. It xan in these words: 

‘My pear B.—His majesty has jus¢ sent for me, and, most graciously es 
teeming me not yet too old to serve him, has given me the command of a brig- 
ade—late the 12th, now to be called “ D'Auvergne’s Cavalry.’ I would wil- 
lingly have mentioned your name for promotion, to which your zeal and acuvity 
would well entitle you, but deemed it better to let your claim come before the 
emperor’s personal notice—which an opportunity will, I trast, soon permit of 
its doing. His majesty, with a kindness which the devotion of a life could not 
repay, has also interested himself personally for me in a quarter where only his 
influence could have proved successful—but the explanation of this, I reserve 
for your arrival ; and now request that you will lose no time in repairing to 
Paris—where I shall expect to see you by Tuesday. ' 

Yours, ‘ D'Avuverens, Lieut-General.’ 

This strange paragraph puzzled me not a little; nor could I by any exercise 
of ingenuity find out even a plausible meaning for it. I read it over and over, 
weighing and canvassing every word, and torturing each syllable—but all to no 
purpose. Had the general been some youthful but ushappy lover, to forward 
whose suit the emperor had lent his influence, then had I understood the allu- 
sion, but with the old weather-beaten officer, whose hairs were blanched with 
years and service, the very thought of such a thing was too absurd. Yet what 
could be the royal favour so lavishly praised ! he needed no intercession with the 
empress—et least | remembered well how marked the kindness of Josephine 
was toward him in former times. But to what use guessing! Thoughts by 
long revolving, often become only the more entangled, and we lose sight of the 
real difficulty in canvassing our own impressions concerning It. And so from 
this text did I spin away a hundred fancies that occupied me the whole road to 
Paris, nor left me till the din and movement of the great capital banished all 
other reflections. 

Arrangements had been made for my reception at the Rue de Rohan, but I 
learned that the general was at Versailles with the court, and only came upto 
Paris once or twice each week. His direction to me was, to wait for his arti 
val, and not to leave the city on any account. ‘g * . 

With what a strange feeling did I survey the palace of the Tuileries—the 
scene of my first moment of delighted admiration of her Inow loved— “ 
alas, of my first step in the long catalogue of my misfortunes. 1 linger , 
about the gardens with a fascination I could not account for; my destiny seem 
ed somehow linked with the spot, and I could not reason myself out of the ~ 
tion but that there, in that great pile, the fate of my whole life was to be ce 
cided. 

My entire day was passed in this way, and evening found me seated on one 
of the benches near the windows of the pavilion, where I watched the lustres 
in the long gallery as one by one they burst into light, and saw the gilt _ 
delabras twinkling as each taper was illuminated. It was an evening recept! 
of the emperor, and I could mark the vast assemblage, in every variety of unl- 
form, that filled the salons. At length the drums beat for strangers to leave 
the gardens, the patrols passed on, and gradually the crowded walks aw 
thinner and thinner, the sounds of the drum grew fainter, and finally the w - 
space became still and noiseless ; not a voice was to be heard, ma pin m4 
moved on the gravel. I knew that the ee were now locked, and yet a 2 t 
on, glad to be alone, and at leisure to dream away among the fancies a mr 
ever rising to my mind, and follow out the trains of thought that e 
anon opened before me. 

‘Agen the hoor rung out, and I remembered that the gates or. 
were now closed for the night, and that I should remain where a 
light liberated me. My mind was, however, too full of its own ap od 
make me care for sleep, and I strolled along the gloomy walks, lost in revery. 

(Te be continued.) 
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1843. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
CHAPTER XXIV. 

« Hallo, Pecksniff!’ cried Mr. Jonas from the parlour. ‘ Isn't sumebody a | 
going to open that precious old door of yours !’ 

+ [mmediately, Mr. Jonas. Immediately.’ | 

* Ecod,' muttered the orphan, * not before it's time neither. Whoever it is, 
bas knocked three times, and each one loud enough to wake the—' ne had — 
such a repugnance to the idea of waking the Dead, that he stopped even | 
then with the words upon his tongue, and said, instead, * the Seven Sleepers.” | 

‘immediately, Mr. Jonas; immediately, repeated Pecksniff. ‘ i homas | 
Pinch’—he couldn't make up his mind, in his great agitation, whether to call | 
Tom bis dear friend or a villain, so he sbuok his fist at him pro tem.— go up 
to my daughters’ room, and tell them who is here. Say, Silence. Silence! 
Do you hear me, sir!" 

‘ Directly, sir!’ cried Tom, departing, in a state of much amazement, on 


errand. 

* You’lli—ha ha ha !—you'll excuse me, Mr. Jonas, if I close this door a 
moment, will you ” said Pecksniff. ‘This may be a professional call. In- 
deed I am pretty sure it is. Thank you’ Then Mr. Pecksniff, geutly war- 
bling @ rustic stave. put on his garden hat, seized a spade, and opened the 

oor: calmly appearing on the threshold, as if he thought he had, 
from hie vineyard, heard a modest rap, but was not quite certain. 

Seeing a gentleman and lady before him, he started back in as much con. 
fasion as @ guod man with a crystal conscience might betray in mere sur- 
prise. Recognition came upon him the next moment, and he cried : 

‘ Mr. Chuzzlewit ! Can I believe my eyes! My dear sir; my good sir! A 
joyfal hour; a happy hour indeed. Pray, my dear sir, welk in. You find 
me in my garden-dress. You will excuse it, [ know. It is an ancient pur- 
suit, gardening. Primitive, my dear sir; for, if I am not mistaken, Adam 
was the first of our calling. My Eve, I grieve to say, is no more, sir; but’— 
here he pointed to his spade, and shook his head, as if he were not cheerful 
without an effort—* but I do a litile bit of Adam still.’ 

He had by this time got them into his best parlour, where the portrait by 
Spiller, and the bust by Spoker, were. 

* My daughters,’ said Mr Pecksn:ff, ‘ will be uverjoyed. If I could feel 
weary upon such a theme, I should have been worn out long ago, my dear 
sir, by their constant anticipation of this happiness, and their repeated allu- 
sions to our meeting at Mrs, Todgers’s. Their fair young friend, too,’ said 
Mr. Pecksniff, ‘whom they so desire to know and love—indeed to know her, 
is to love—I hope | see her well. I hope in saying, ‘* Welcome to my hum- 
ble roof! | find some echo in her own sentiments. If features are an index 
to the heart, I have no fears of that. Anextremely engaging expression of 
countenance, Mr. Chuzzlewit, my dear sir—very much so!’ 

‘Mary,’ said the old man, * Mr. Pecksniff flatters you. But flattery 
from him is worth the having. He is nota dealer in it, and it comes from 
his heart. We thought Mr. : 

‘ Pinch,’ said Mary. 

‘Mr. Pinch wou'd have arrived before us, Pecksniff.’ 

* He did arrive before you, my dear sir,’ retorted Pecksniff, raising his voice 
for the edification of Tom upon the stairs, ‘ and was about, I dare say, to tell 





me of your coming, when I begged him first to knock at my dsughters’ cham. said that he paused. 


ber, and inquire after Charity, my dear child, who is not so well as I could 
wish. No,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, answering their looks, ‘ I am sorry to say she 
is not. It is merely an hysterical affection; nothing more. Iam not unea- 
sy. Mr. Pinch! fhomas!’ exclaimed Pecksniff, in his kindest accents. 
‘Pray come in. I shall make no stranger of you. Thomas is a friend of 
mine of rather long standing, Mr. Chuzzlewit, you must know.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said Tom. ‘ You introduce me very kindly, and speak 
of me in terms of which I am very proud.’ 

‘Old Thomas!’ cried his master, pleasantly, ‘God bless you!’ 

Tom reported that the young ladies would appear directly, and that the 
best refreshments which the house afforded were even then in preparation, 
under their joint superintendence. While he was speaking, the old man 
looked at him intently, though with less harshness than was common to him ; 
nor did the mutual embarrassment of Tom and the young lady, to whatever 
cause he attributed it, seem to escape his observation. 

‘ Pecksniff,’ he said after a pause, rising and taking him aside towards the 
window, ‘I was much shocked on hearing of my brother's death. We had 
been strangers for many years. My only comfort is, that he must have lived 
the happier and bet'er man for having associated no hopes or schemes with 
me. Peace to his memory! We were playfellows once; and it would have 
been better for us both if we had died then.’ 

Finding him in this gentle mood, Mr Pecksniff began to see another way 
out of his difficulties, besides the casting overboard of Jonas. 

‘That any man, my dear sir, could possibly be the happier for not knowing | 
you,’ he returned, ‘you will excuse my doubting. But that Mr Antleny, in | 
the evening of his life, was happy in the affection of his excellent son—a | 
pattern, my dear sir, a pattern to all sons—and in the care of a distant rela. | 
tion, who, however lowly in his means of serving him, had no bounds to his | 
inclination, J can inform you.’ 

* How’s this?’ said the old man, ‘ You are not a legatee ”’ 

* You don’t,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, with a melancholy pressure of his hand, 
* quite understand my nature yet, | find. No, sir, am not a legatee. Iam 
proud tosay [am not a legatee. I am proud to say that neither of my chil- 
dren is a legatee. And yet, sir, I was with him at his own request. He an- 
derstood me somewhat better, sir. He wrote and said, ‘I am sick. I am 
sinking. Come to me!” | went to him. I sat beside his bed, sir, and I stood 
beside his grave. Yes, at the risk of offending even you, | did it, sir. 
Though the avowal should lead to our instant separation, and to the severing 
of those tender ties between us which have recently been formed, | make it. 
But | am nota legatee,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, smiling dispassionately; ‘and I 
never expected to be alegatee. I knew better!’ 

‘His son a pattern !’ cried old Martin. ‘How can you tell me that? My 
brother had in his wealth"the usual doom of wealth, and root of misery. He 
carried his corrupting influence with him, go where he would; and shed it 
round him, even on his hearth. It made of his own child a greedy expectant, 
who measured every day and hour the lessening distance between his father 
and the grave, and cursed his tardy progress on that dismal road.’ 

‘No! cried Mr Pecksniff, boldly. ‘ Not at all, sir!’ 

‘But I saw that shadow in his house,’ said Martin Chuzzlewit, ‘the last time 
we met, and warned him of its presence. I know it when I see it, do I not! 
{, who have lived within it all these years!’ 

‘I deny it.’ Mr Pecksniff answered, warmly. ‘I deny it altogether. That 
bereaved young man is now in this house, sir. seeking in change of scene the 
peace of mind he has lost Shall | be backward in doing justice to that young 
man, when even under'akers and coffin-makers have been moved by the conduct 
he has exhibited ; when even mutes have spoken in his pra'se, and the medical 
man hasn’t known what to do with himself in the excitement of his feelings! 
There is a person of the name of Gamp, sir—Mrs. Gamp—ask her. She saw 
Mr. Jonas in a tryingtime. Ask her, sir. She is respectable, but not senti 
mental, and will state the fact. A line addressed to Mrs. Gamp, at the Bird 
Shop, Kingsgate Street, High Holborn, London, will meet with every attention, 
Ihaveno doubt. Let her be examined, my good sir. Strike, but hear! leap, 
Mr Chuzzilewit, but look! Forgive me, my dear sir,’ said Mr. Pecksniff 
taking both his hands, ‘if I am warm; but [ am honest, and must state the 
woth.’ 

In proof of the character he gave himself, Mr. Pecksniff suffered tears of 
honesty to ooze out of his eyes. 

The oldman gezed at him for a moment with a look of wonder, repeating to | 
himself, ‘Herenow! Inthishouse!’ But he mastered his surprise, and said, | 
after a pause : 

‘Let me see him.” 

‘Ina friendly spirit, | hope ?’ said Mr. Pecksniff. ‘Forgive me, sir, but he is | 
in the receipt of my humble hospitality.’ 

‘I said.’ replied the old man, ‘ let me see him. If | were disposed to regard 
him in any other than a friendly spirit, I should have said, keep us apart.’ 

‘Certainly, my dear sir So youwould. You are frankness iteelf, I know 
I will break this happiness to him,’ said Mr Pecksniff ashelefttheroom, ‘if you 
will excuse me for a minute—gently.’ 

He paved the way to the disclosure so very gently, that a quarter of an 
hour elapsed before he returned with Mr Jonas. In the meantime the young 
ladies had made their appearance, and the table had been set out for the refresh- 
ment of the travellers. 

Now, however well Mr. Pecksniff, in his morality, had taught Jonas the les- 
sonof dutiful behaviour to his uncle, and however perfectly Jonas, in the cun- 
ning of his nature, had learnt it, that young man’s bearing when presented to 
his father’s Drother, was anything but manly or engaging. Perhaps, indeed, so 
singular a mixtore of defiance and obsequiousness, of fear and hardihood, of 
dogged sullenness and an attempt at cringing and propitiation, never was ex- 
pressed in any one human figure as in that of Jonas, when, having raised his 
duwncast eyes to Martin's face, he let them fall again, and uneasily closing and 
unclosing his hands without a moment’s intermission, stood swinging himself 
from side to side waiting to be addressed. 

* Nephew,’ said the old man. ‘ You have been a dutiful son, I hear.’ 

* As dutiful as sons in general, I suppose,’ returned Jonas, looking up and down 
once more. ‘I don’t brag to have been any better than other sons; but I 
haven't been any worse, I dare say.’ 

‘A pattern to all sons, | am told,” said the old man, glancing towards Mr. 
















; . Ecod !’ said Jonas, locking up again tor a moment. and shakin, his hex , 
ve been as good ason as ever you were a brother. It'sthe pot and the ke: 
tle, if you come to that.’ 


* You speak bitterly, in the riolence of * said Mar’ us 
* Give me your hand.’ PEE an Se ee ae 

Jonas did so, and was almost at his ease. ‘ Pecksnilf,’ he whispered, as they 
drew their chairs about the ta‘le; ‘1 gave him as good as he brought, eh! He 
had better look at home, before he looks out of window, I think ' 

Mr Pecksnitf only answered oy a nudge of the elbow, which might either 
be construed into an ind:gnant remonstrance or a cordial assont ; but which, in 
any way, was an emphatic adinonition to his chosen son-in-law to be silent 
He then proceeded to do the honours of the house with his accustomed ease 
and amiability. 

But not even Mr. Pecksniif’s guileless merriment could set such a party at 
their ease. or reconcile materials so utterly discordant and conflicting as these 
with which he had to deal. The unspeakable jealousy and hatred which that 
night's explanation had sown ia Charity’s breast, was not to be so easily kept 
down ; and more than once it showed itself in such intensity, as seemed to 
render a full disclosure uf all the circumstances then and there, imporsible to 
be avoided. The beauteous Merry, woo, with all the glory of her conquest 
frest upon her, so probed and lunced the rankling disappointment of ber sister 
by her capricious airs and thousand little trials of Mr Reate obedience, that 
she almost goaded her into a ft of madness, and obliged her to retire from table 
in a burst of passion, hardly less vehement than that to which she had aban- 
doned herself in the first tumult of her wrath The constraint imposed upon 
the family by the presence among them for the first time of Mary Graham (or 
by that name old Martin Chuzzlewit bad mtrodaced her) did not at all improve 
this state of things: gentle and quiet though ber manner was. Mr. Pecksnill’s 
s'tuation was peculiarly trying: for, what with having constantly to keep the 
peace between his daughters: to maintain « reasonable snow of allection and 
unity in his household ; to curb the growing ease and gaiety of Jonas, which 
vented itself in sundry insolences towards Mr. Piach, and an indefinable coarse 
ness of the manoer in reference to Mary (they being the two dependants); to 
make no mention at all of his having perpetually to conciliate his rich old rela 
tive, and to smoothe down, or explain away, some of the ten thousand bad ap- 
pearances, by which they were surrounded co that unlucky evening—what with 
having to do this, and it would be difficult to sum up how much more, without 
the least relief or assistance from anybody, it may be easily imagined that Mr 
Pecksniff had in his enjoyment something more than tha usual portion of allo. 
which is mixed up with the best of men’s delights. Perhaps he had never i: 
his life felt such relief as when old Martin, looking at his watch, announced 
that it was time to go. 

: , Mt have = —— ‘at the Dragon, for the present, I have a fancy 
or the evening walk. e nights are dark just now : p 
not object to Feht us home ?” . ; Fe 


*My dear sir!* cried Pecksniff, ‘ J shall be delighted. Merry, my child, the 
lantern.’ 
‘The lantern, if you please, my dear,’ said Martin: ‘but I couldn’t think of 
taking your father out of doors to-night; and, to be brief, { won't.’ 
Mr. Pecksniff already had his hat in his hand, but st was so emphatically 


‘| take Mr. Pinch, or go alone,’ said Martin. ‘ Which shall it be 1’ 

‘It shall be Thomas, sir,’ cried Pecksniff,’ since you are so resolute upon it. 
Thomas, my friend, be very careful, if you please ’ 

Tom was in some need of this injunction, for he felt so nervous, and trem- 
bled to such a degree, that he found it difficult to hold the lantern Hoe much 
more difficult when, at the old man’s bidding, she drew her hand through his— 
Tom Pinch's—arm ! 8 

‘And so, Mr. Pinch,’ seid Martin, on the way, ‘you are very comfortab! 
situated here; are you?’ , 

Tom answered, with even more than his usual enthusiasm, that he was 
under obligations to Mr. Pecksniff which the devotion of a lifetume would bu 
inperfectly repay. 

* How long have you known my nephew "’ asked Martin 

* Your nephew, sir!’ faltered Tom. 

‘Mr. Jonas Chuzzlewit,’ said Mary. 

‘Oh dear, yes,’ cried Tom, greatly relieved, for his mind was running upon 
rere ‘Certainly. I never spoke to him before to night, sir.’ ited 

‘Perhaps half a lifetime will suffice fo : aan 
ness,’ observed the old man de Farin neal a: 405 

om felt that this was a rebuff for him, and could not but understand it aa a 
left handed hit at his employer. So he was silent. Mary felt that Mr Pinch 
was not remarkable for presence of mind, and that he could not ony too little 
under existing circumstances. So she was silent. The old man, disgusted by 
what in his suspicious nature he considered a shameless and fulsome puff of 
Mr. Pecksniff, which was a part of Tom's hired service and in which he was 
determined to persevere, set him down at once for a deceitful, servile. misera. 
ble fawner. So he was silent. And though they were all sufficiently. uncom. 
fortable, it is fair to say that Martin was perhaps the most so; for he had felt 
kindly towards Tom at first,and had been interested by his seeming simplicity. 

‘You're like the rest,’ he thought, glancing at the face of the unconscious 
Tom. * You have nearly imposed upon me, but you have lost your labour 
You're tov zealous a toadeator, and betray yourself, Mr. Pinch.’ 

During the whole remainder of the walk, not another word was spoken 
First among the meetings to which Tom had long looked forward with a beat. 
ing heart, it was memorable for nothing but embarrassment and confusion 
They parted atthe Dragon door ; and sighing as he extinguished the candle in 
the lantern, Tom turned back again over the gloomy fields 

As he approeched the first stile, which was in a lonely part, made very dark 
by 4 plantation of young firs, a man slipped past him and went on before 
Coming to the stile he stopped, and took his seat upon it. Tom was rather 
stactled, and for amoment stood still! but he stepped forward again immedi- 
ately, and went close up to him. 

It was Jonas; swinging his lege to and fro, sucking the head of a stick,and 
looking with a sneer at Tom. ; 

‘Good gracious me !' cried Tom, ‘who would have thought of its being 
you! You followed us, then !’ 

* What's that to you’’ said Jonas. ‘Go to the devil '’ 

* You are no: very civil, [ think,’ remarked Tom. 

‘Civil enough for you,’ retorted Jonas. ‘ Who are you?’ 

‘One who has as good a right to common consideration as another,’ said 
Tom, mildly. : 

‘You're a liar,’ said Jonas. ‘You havn't a right to any consideration 
You havn'ta right toanything You'rea pretty sort of a fellow to talk about 
your rights, upon my soul! Ha, ha '—rights, too !’ 

‘If you proceed in this way,” returned Tom, reddening, ‘you will oblige 
me to talk about my wrongs. But I hope your joke is over.’ . 

* It’s the way with you curs,’ said Jonas, ‘that when you know a man's in 
real earnest, you pretend to think he’s joking, so that you may turn itoff. But 
that won't do with me. It's too stale. Now just attend to me fora bit, Mr 
Picch, or Witch, or Stitch, or whatever your name is.’ ; - 

‘My name is Pinch,’ observed Tom. ‘ Have the goodness to call me by it 

‘What! You mustn’t even be called out of your name, mustn't you !’ cried 
Jonas. ‘Pauyer 'prentices are looking up, | think. Ecod, we manage ‘em a 
little better in the city !" 

‘Never mind what you do in the city,’ said Tom. ‘* What have you got to 
say to me?’ 

‘ Just this, Mister Pioch,’ retorted Jonas, thrusting his face so close to Tom 
that Tom wes obliged to retreat a step, ‘ I advise you to keep your own coun- 
sel, and to avoid tittle-tattle, and not to cut in where you're not wanted. I’ve 
heard something of you, my friend, and your meek ways; send J recommend 
you tu forget ‘em till I'm married to one of Pecksniff’s gals, and not to curry 
favour among my relations, but to leave the course clear. You know, when 
curs won't leave the course clear, they're whipped off ; so this is kind advice 
Do you understand! En! Damme, who are you,’ cried Jonas, with increased 
contempt, ‘thet you should walk home with them, unless it was behind ‘em, 
like any other servant out of livery!’ 

‘Come!’ cried Tom, ‘I see that you had better get off the stile, and let me 
pursue my way home. Make room for me, if you please 

‘Don’t think it!’ said Jonas, spreading out his legs. ‘ Not till I choose. And 
I don’t choose now. What! You're afraid of my making you split upon some 
of your babbling just now, are you, Sneak ?’ 

‘I am not afraid of many things, I hope,’ said Tom; ‘ and certainly not of 
anything that you will do. [am not a tale-bearer, and | despise al] meanness. 
You quite mistake me. Ah! cried Tom, indignantly. ‘Is this manly from one 
in your position to one in mine? Please to make room for me to pass. The 
less I say, the better 

‘ The less you say!’ retorted Jonas, dangling his legs the more, and taking 
no heed of this request. * You say very little, don’t you? Eeod, I should ‘ike 
to know what goes on between you anda vagabond member of my fam/ty. 
There's very little in that, too, | dare say " 

[know no vagabond member of your family,’ cried Tom, stoutly 

‘You do!’ said Jonas. 

‘I don’t,” said Tom. ‘Your uncle’s namesake, if you mean him. is no 
vagabond. Any comparison between you and him’—Tom snapped his fin- 
gers at him, for he was rising fast in wrath— is immeasurably to your dis 
advantage.’ 

Oh indeed!’ sneered Jonas. ‘And what do you think of his deary—his beg- 
| early leavings, eh, Mister Pinch ? 









‘1 don't mean to say another word, or sta ° 
ad, y y here another instant,’ replied 
‘ As IL told you before, you're a liar,’ said Jonas, coolly. ‘ You’ ; 

I give you leave to go. Now keep where you are, pity is hoa sate 
Ae flourished his stick over Toin’s head; but ina moment, it was spinni 
harmlessly in the air, and Jonas himself lay sprawling in the ditch + ae 
momentary straggle for the stick, Tom had brought it in violent contact with 
h.s opponent's forehead; and the blood welled out rofusely from a deep cut 
on the temple. Tom was first apprised of this + seeing that he pressed 
ris handkerchief to the wounded part, and Maggered as he mete * bela 
stunned . 

‘Are you hut? said Tom. ‘1 am very sory 
ment. tou can do that without forgiving me, if B “allele 
But I don’t know why; for | never offended you before we met on this 
spol. 

He made him no answer: not appearing at first to 
to know that he was hun, though riper! times toelt ble eee om 
the cut to look vaeantly at the blood upon it, After one of these examinations 
he looked at Tom, and then there was an expression in his features, which, 
showed that he understood what had taken place, and would remeinbes ny 

Nothing more passed between them as they went home. Jonas kept a little 
‘n advance, and Tom Pinch sadly followed: thinking of the grief which the 
knowledge of this quarrel must occasion his excellent benefactor. When 
Jonas knocked at the door, Tom's heart beat high: higher when Miss Mercy 
answered it, and, seeing her wounded lover, shrieked aloud; higher when he 


followed them into the family parlour; higher than at any other time when 
Jonas spoke. 


‘Don’t make a noise about it,’ he said. ‘It’s nothing w 

didn't know the road; the night's very dark ; and poy A foams up win he 
Pinch’—he turned his face towards Tom, but not his eves—‘ I ran against a 
tree. It's only skin-deep.’ . 
‘ Cold water, Merry, my child!’ cried Mr. Pecksni ‘ ’ 

sors! A piece ef oldlinen! Charity, my dear, ~~ a few aa Moog 
Mr. Jonas!’ e° . 
‘Oh, bother your Nonsense,’ returned the gracious son-in-law elect. ‘Be A, 
some use if you can. If you can't, get out!’ : 

Miss Charity, though called upon to lend her aid, sat upright in one corner 
with a smile upon her face, and didn't move a finger. Though Merey laved 
the wound herself; and Mr. Pecksniff held the patient's head between his two 
hands, as if without that assistance it must inevitably come in half; and Tom 
Pinch, in his guilty agitation, shook a bottle of Dutch Drops until they were 
nothing but English Froth, and in his other hand sustained a formidable carv- 
ing knife, really intended to reduce the swelling, but apparently designed for 
the ruthless infliction of another wound as soon as that was dressed: Charit 
rendered not the least assistance, nor uttered a word. But when Mr Jonas's 
head was bound up, and he had gone to bed, and everybody else had retired, and 
the house was quiet, Mr. Pinch, as he sat mournfully on his bedstead, ruminat 
ing, heard a gentle tap at his door; and opening it, saw her, to his great aston. 
ishinent, standing before him with her finger on her lip 

‘Mr. Pinch,’ she whispered. ‘Dear Mr. Pinch! tell me the truth! You did 
that? There was some quarrel between you, and you struck him? I am 
sure of it!’ : 

It wae the first time she had ever spoken kindly to Tom, in all the many years 
they had passed together. He was stupefied with amazement. ? 

“Was it so, or not?’ she eagerly demanded, 

‘I was very much provoked,’ said Tom 

‘Then it was?’ ered Charity, with sparkling eyes, 

‘Ye-yes, We had a struggle for the path,’ said Tom. ‘ Butl didn’t mean to 
hurt him so much.’ 

‘Not so much !’ she repeated, clenching her hand and stamping her foot, to 
Tom’s great wonder. ‘Don't say that. it was brave of you, ft you 
for it If you should ever quarrel again, don’t spare him for the world, but 
beat him down and set your hie upon him. Nota word of this to anybody 
Dear Mr. Pinch, Lam your friend from to-night, Iam always your friend 
from this time.’ 

She turned her flushed face upon Tom to confirm her words by its kindling 
expression; and seizing his right hand, pressed it to her breast, and kissed it. 
And there was nothing personal in this to render it at all embarrassing, for 
even Tom, whose power of observation was by no means remarkable, knew 
from the energy with which she did it that she would have fondled any hand, 
no matter how bedaubed or dyed, that had broken the head of Jonas Chuz- 
ziewit 

Tom went into hie room, and went to bed, full of uncomfortable thoughts. 
That there should be any such tremendous division in the family as he knew 
must have taken place to convert Charity Pecksniff into hie friend, for any 
reason, but above all, for that which was clearly the real one ; that Jonas, who 
had assailed him with such exceeding coarseness, should have been sufficiently 
magnanimous to keep the secret of their quarrel; and that any tran of circum 
stances should have led to the commission of an assault and battery by Thomas 
Piach upon any man calling himeelf the friend of Seth Pecksnifl, were matters 
of such deep and painfal cogitation, that he could not close his eyes. His own 
violence, in particular, so preyed upon the ger erous mind of Tom, that coupling 
it with the many former occasions on which he had given Mr. Peckeniff pein 
and anxiety (oceasions of which that gentleman often reminded him), he really 
began to regard himself as destined by a mysterious fate to be the evil genius 
and bad angel of his patron. But he fell asleep at last, and dreamed—new 
source of waking uneasiness—that he had betrayed his trast, and run away 
with Mary Graham. 

It must be acknowledged that, sleep or awake, Tom's position in reference 
to this young lady was foll of uneasiness. The more he saw of her, the more 
he admired her beauty, her intelligence, the amiable qualities that even won on 
the divided house of Pecksniff, and in a few days restored at all events the 
semblance of harmony and kindness between the angry sisters. When she 
spoke, Tom held his breath, so eagerly he listened; when she sang, he sat like 
one entranced. She touched his organ, and from that bright epoch even it, the 
old companion of his happiest hours, incapable as he had thought of elevation, 
began a new and deified existence. 

Tom Pinch’s situation was not made the less dangerous or difficult, by the 
fact of no one word passing between them in reference to Martin. Honourably 
mindful of his promise, Tom gave her opportunities of all kinds. Early and 
late he was in the church; in her favourite walks ; in the village, in the garden, 
in the meadows ; and in any or all of these places he might have spoken freely. 
But no: at all such times she carefully avoided him, or never came in his way 
unaccompanied. It could not be that she disliked or distrusted him, for by » 
thousand little delicate means, too slight for any notice but his own, she singled 
him out when others were present, and showed herself the very soul of kind- 
ness. Could it be that she had broken with Martin, or bad never returned his 
affection, save in his own bold and heightened fancy’ ‘Tom's check grew red 
with self-reproach, as he dismissed the thought. 

All this time old Martin came and went in his own strange manner, or sat 
among the rest absorbed within himself, and holding little intercourse with any 
one. Al:hough he was unsocial, he was not wilfol in other things, or trouble- 
some, or morose: being never better pleased than when they left him quite 
unnoticed at his book, and pursoed their own amusements in his presence, un- 
reserved. Jt was impossible to discera in whom he took an interest, or w 
he had an interest in any of them. Unless they spoke to him directly, he never 
showed that he had ears or eyes for anything that passed. 

One day the lively Merry, sitting with downeast eyes under a shady tree in 

the churchyard, whither she hed retired alter fatiguing herself by the imposition 
sundry trials on the temper of Mr. Jonas, felt thatanew shadow came between 
her and the son. Raising her eyes in the expectation of seeing her betrothed, 
she was not a little surprised to see old Martin instead. Her surprise was not 
diminished when he took his seat upon the turf beside her, and opened a con- 
versation thus : 

‘When are you to be married '’ 

‘Oh! dear Mr. Chazzlewit, my goodness me! I'm sure I don't know. Not 
yet awhile, I hope.’ 

* You hope?’ said the old man. 

It was very gravely said, but she took it for banter, and giggled excessively. 

‘Come !" said the old man, with unusual kindness, ‘ you are young, good- 
looking, and I think good-natured! Frivolous you are, and love to be, um 
doubtedly ; but you must have heart.’ 

‘I have not given it all away, I cao tell you,’ said Merry, nodding her head 
shrewdly, and plucking up the grass. 

* Have you parted with any of it 

She threw the grass about, and looked another way, but said nothing. 

Martin repeated his question 

* Lor, my dear Mr. Coezziewit! really you must excuse me! How very 
odd you are.’ 

‘If it be odd in me to desire to know whether you love the young man whom 
I understand you are to marry, | am very odd,’ said Martin. * Por that is cer 
tainly my wish.’ 

* He’s such ® monster, you know,’ said Merry, pouting. 

* Then you don’t love him’ returned the old man. * Is that your meaning ‘’ 

‘Why, my dear Mr. Chozzlewit, I'm sare I tell him « hundred times a day 
that T hate bim. You must have heard me teil him that.’ 

* Often,’ said Martin 

* And so I do,’ cried Merry. ‘I do positively.’ 

‘ Being at the same time engaged to marry him,’ observed the old man. 

* Oh, yes, said Merry. ‘ But I told the wretch—my dear Mr. Chozzlewit, 








I told him when he asked me—that if I ever did marry him, it should only be 
that I might hate and teaze his all my life.’ 
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he bad 8 suspicion that the old man regarded Jonas with ing but fa- 
your, and intended these remarke to be extremely captivating. [ie did not ap- 
pear, however, to regard them in that light by any means ; for when he spoke 


ain, tt wi a tone of severity. 
_ Look oad you,’ he said, coming to the graves ; ‘ and remember that from 
your bridal hour to the day which sees you brought as low as these, and laid in 
soch « bed, there will be so appeal him. = and speak, — 

ce, like an accountable creature. Is any control put upon your inciina- 

Po “a you forced into this mateh ? Are yoo insidiously advised or tempt 
ed to contract it, by any «ne? I will not ask by whom: by any one? : 

‘No.’ «aid Merry, shrugging her shoulders. ‘1 don’t know that { am. 

* Don't know thot you are! Are you!’ 

« No,’ replied Merry. * Nobody ever said arything to me about it. If any 
one bad tried to make me have him, I would n't have hed him at all” 

‘Tam told that he wae at first su to be your sister's admirer,’ said 


artin. 

a Oh, good gracious! My dear Mr. Chuzalewit, it would be very hard to 
make him, though he is » monster, sccountable for other people’s vanity,” said 
Merry. ‘And poor dear Cherry is the vainest darling !’ 

* It was her mistake then "” , 

‘T hope it was,’ cried Merry; ‘ but, all along, the dear child has been so 
dreadfully jealous and so cross, that, upon my word and honour, it’s impossible 
to please her, and it’s of no use iryin : 

Not forced, persuaded, or contvolled,’ said Martin, thoughtfully. ‘ And that's 
true, | eee. There is one chance yet. You may have lapsed into this engage- 
ment in very giddiness. It may have been the wanton act of a light head. Is 
that so!’ 

‘My dear Mr. Chozzlewit,’ simpered nore. * as to light-headedness, there 
never wes such « feather of ahead as mine. It’s a perfect balloon, | declare ! 
You wever did, you know !’ ; 

He waited quietly till she had finished, and then said. steadily and slowly, 
and in & softened voice, as if he would sti'l invite her confidence : ’ 

‘Have you any wish—or is there anything within your breast that whispers 
you may form the wish, if you have time to think—to be released from this en- 

ment?’ 
ser gain Miss Merry pouted, and looked down, and plucked the grass, and 
shrogged ber shoulders, No She dida’t know that she had. She was pretty 
eure she hadn't. Quire sure, she might say. She ‘didn’t mind it.’ 

* Has it ever oceurred to you,’ said Martin, ‘that your married life may per. 
haps be miserable, fall cf bitterness, and most unhappy’ 

Merry looked down again, and now she tore the grass up by the roots. 

«My dear Mr. Chozziewit, what shocking words! Of course, 1 shall quar- 
rel with him ; | should quarrel with any husband. Married people always quar. 
rel, I believe. But as to being miserable, and bitter, and all those dreadful! 
things, you know, why I couldn’t be absolutely that, unless he always had the 
best of it; and | mean to have the best of it myself. | always do now,’ 
cried Merry, nodding her head, and giggling very much; ‘for I make a per- 
fect slave of the creature.’ 

‘Let it go on,’ said Martin, rising. ‘Let it go on! I sought to know 

our mind, my dear, and you have shown it me, I wish you joy. Joy!’ 
he repeated, looking full upon her, and pointing to the wicket-gate where 
Jonas entered at the moment. And then, without waiting for his nephew, 
he passed out at another gate, and went away. 

*Ohb, you terrible old man!’ cried the facetious Merry to herself. ‘What 
a perfectly hideous monster to be wandering about churchyards in the broad 
daylight, frightening people out of their wits! Don’t come here, Griffin, or I'l! 
go away directly.’ 

Mr. Jonas was the Griffin. 
of this warning. 

‘What's my uncle been a talking about?’ 

‘About you,’ rejoined Merry. ‘He says you’re not half good enough for 
me. 

‘Ob, yes, I dare say! Weallknowthat. He means to give you some pre- 
sent worth having. I hope. Did he say anything that looked like it ?’ 

‘That he didn't!’ cried Merry, most decisively. 

‘A stingy old dog he 1s,’ said Jonas, * Well?’ 

'' eried Miss Mercy, in counterfeit amazement, ‘ what are you doing, 


He sat down upon the grass at her side, in spite 


* Griffin 
Griffin? 

*Ooly giving you a squeeze,’ said the discomfited Jonas. 
harm in that, I suppose 1’ 

* Pur there is a great deal of harm in it, if I don’t consider it agreeable,’ re- 
tured his cousin, *Vogn along, will yout You make me so hot!’ 

Mr. Jonas withdrew his arm; and for a moment looked at her more like a 
_ erertbanalover, But he cleared his brow by degrees, and broke silence 
with, 

*1 «ay, Mel!’ 

‘ Ms ben do you say, you vulgar thing—you low savage!’ cried his fair be- 
trothec 

‘When is it to be? T can’t afford to go on dawdling about here half my 
life, | needn t tell you, and Pecksniff says that father's being so lately dead 
makes very little odds ; for we can be married as quiet as we please down 
here, and my being lonely is a good reason to the neighbours for taking a wife 
home so soon, especially one that He knew. As to crossbones [my uocle, | 
mean], he's sure not to put a spoke in the wheel, whatever we settle on, for he 
told Pecksnilf only this morning, that if you liked it, he'd nothing at ali to say. 
So, Mel,’ said Jonas, venturing on another squeeze ; ‘ when shall it be |’ 

‘Upon my word,’ cried Merry. 

*Upon my soal, if you like,’ said Jonas, 
now?’ 

‘To next week! If you had said next quarter, I should have wondered at 
your impudence.’ 

*‘ But I didn't say next quarter,’ retorted Jonas. ‘I said next week.’ 

* Then, Griffin,’ cried Miss Merry, pushing him off, and rising. ‘I say no! 
not next week It shan’t be till I choose—and I may not choose it to be for 
months There!’ 

Ee gienced up at her from the ground, almost as darkly as he had looked at 
Tom Pinch; but held his peace. 

* No fright of a Griffin with a patch over his eye, shall dictate to me, or 
have a voice in the matter,’ said Merry. ‘ There!’ 

Still Mr. Jonas held his peace. 

“Tf it’s next month, that shall be the very earliest ; but I won't say when it 
shal! be tll to morrow; and if you don’t like that, it shall never be at all,’ said 
Merry ; ‘and if you follow me about and won't leave me alone, it shall never 
be atall. There! And if you don't do everything I order you to do, it shall 
never be at all. So don't follow me. There, Griffia!’ 

And with that, she skipped away among the trees. 

*Ecod, my lady ! said Jonas, looking after her, and biting a piece of straw 
almost to powder; ‘you'll catch it for this, when you are married! It’s all 
very well now— it keeps one on, somehow, and you know it—but I'll pay you 
off scot and lot by and bye. This is a plaguy dull sort of a place for a man 
to be sitting by himself in. I never could abide a mouldy old churchyard.’ 

As he turned into the avenue himself, Miss Merry, who was far ahead, hap- 
pened to look back 

* Ab!" seid Jonas with a sullen smile, and a nod that was not addressed to 
her; ‘make the most of it while itlasts. Get in yourhay while the sun shines. 
Take your own way as long as it's in your power, my lady !’ 


‘ There's no 


* What do you say to next week, 


CHAPTER XKV. 


Mr. Mould was surrounded by his household go’s, He was enjoying the 
sweets of domestic repose, and gazing on them witha calm delight. Tne day 
being sv lury, and the window open, the legs of Mr. Mould were on the window. 
seat, sod his back reclined against the shutter. Over his shining head a hand. 
kerchief was drawn, to guard his baldness from the fles. The room was fra- 
grant with the smell of punch, a tumbler of which gratefal compound stood 
upon a small round table, convenient to the hand of Mr Mould; so deftly mix- 
ed, that as his eye looked down into the cool transp arent drink, another eye, 
peering brightly from behind the crisp lemon-peel, loo'ked up at him, and twin- 
kied l\ke & star 

Deep in the city, and within the ward of Cheap, stocsd Mr. Mould’s establish- 


ment His Harem, or, in other worde, the common siiting-room of Mrs 
Mould and family, was at the back, over the little co: imting-house behind the 
oF p: abutting on a churchyard, small and shady In this domestic chamber 


Mould now sat; gazing, a placid man, upon his pumeh and home. Ii, for a 


moment at a time, he sought a wider prospect, when.ce he might return with | 


freshened zest to these enjoymen's, his moist giance ‘wandered like a sunbeam 
throug ® rural screen of searlet runners, trained on strings before the window ; 
and he looked down, with an artist's eye, upon the gra ves 









were Mr. Mowld’s possessions, and eo large his stock im trade, that even there, 
within bis household eanctvary, e.ood a cumbrow press, whose maw 
was filled with shrouds, and winding-sheets, anl other furniture for funerals. 
But, thougn the Misses Mould bad been brougst up, as one may say, beneath 
ite eye, it bad cast no shadow on their timid infincy or blooming vouth. Sport. 
ing behind the scenes of death and burial from rradiehoo., the Misses Mould 
knew beiter. Hatbands, to them, were but sq many yards of silk or crape ; 
the final robe but such a quantity of linen. Tie Misses Mould could idealize 
a player's habit, or a court-lady’s petticoat, oreven an actof parliament. Bat 
they were not to be taken in by palls. Thev made them sometimes. 

The premises of Mr. Mould were hard of hearing to the boisterous noises in 
the great main streets, and nestled in a quiet corer, where the city strife be- 
came a drowsy hum, that sometimes rose and sometimes fell and sometimes 
altogether ceased ; suggesting to a thoughtful mind a stoppage in Chea 
The light came sparkling in among the scarlet runners, as if the churchyard 
winked at Mr. Mould, and said, ‘ We understand each other ;’ and from the 
distant shop a pleasant sound arose of coffin-making with a low melodious 
hammer, rat, tai, tat, tat, alike promoting slumber and digestion. 

* Quite the buzz of insects,’ said Mr. Mould, closing his eyes in a perfect 
luxury. ‘It puts one in mind of the sound of animated nature in the agricul- 
tural districts. It’s exactly like the woodpecker tapping.’ 

‘ The woodpecker tapping the hollow elm tree,’ observed Mrs. Mould, adapt- 


in the trade. 

‘Ha, ha!’ laughed Mr. Mould. ‘ Not at all bad, my dear. We shall be 
giad to hear from you again, Mrs. M. Hollow elmtree,eh? Ha, ha! Very 
good indeed. I’ve se2n worse than that in the Sunday papers, my love.’ 

Mrs. Mould, thus encouraged, look a little more of the punch, and handed it 
to her daughters, who dutifully followed the example of their mother. 

‘ Hollow elm tree, eh ? said Mr. Mould, making a slight motion with his 
legs in his enjoyment of the joke. ‘It’s beech inthe song. Elm,eh? Yes, 
to be sure. Ha, ha, ha! Upon my soul, that’s one of the best things I know 
He was so excessively tickled by the jest that he couldn't forget it, but repeat- 
ed twenty times, ‘Elm,eh? Yes, to be sure. Elm, of course. Ha, ha, ha! 
Upon my lile, you know, that ought to be sent to somebody who could make 
use of it. It’s one of the smartest things that ever was said. Hollowe/m tree, 
eh? Ofcourse. Very hollow. Ha, ha, ha" 

Here a knock was heard at the room door. 

‘ That’s Tacker, I know,’ said Mrs. Mould, ‘by the wheezing he makes. 
Who that hears him now, would suppose he'd ever had wind enough to carry 
the feathers on his head! Come in, Tacker.’ 

‘ Beg your pardon, ma’am,’ said Tacker, looking in a little way. ‘I thought 
our Governor was here.’ 


‘Well! Sohe is,’ cried Mould. : ; 
‘Oh! I didn’t see you, I’m sure,’ said Tacker, looking in a little farther. 


© You wouldn't be inclined to take a walking one of two, with the plain wood 
and a tin plate, I suppose ?” 

‘Certainly not,’ replied Mr. Mould, ‘much too common. 
to it.’ 

‘1 told ’em it was precious low,’ observed Mr. Tacker. : 

‘Tell ‘em to go somewhere else. We don’t do that style of business here, 
said Mr. Mould. ‘Like their impudence to propose it. ho is it ? 

‘Why,’ returned Tacker, pausing, ‘that’s where it is, you see. 
beadle’s son-in-law.’ 

‘ The beadle’s son-in-law,eh? said Mould. ‘ Well! I'll do it if the beadle 
follows in his cocked hat ; not else. We may carry it off that way, by looking 
official, but it "ll be low enough then. His cocked hat, mind !’ 

‘I'll take care, sir, rejoined Tacker. ‘Oh! Mrs. Gamp’s below, and 
wants to speak to you.’ 

‘Tell Mrs. Gamp to come up stairs,’ said Mould. 
what’s your news | 

The lady in question was by this time in the doorway, curtesying to Mrs 
Mould. At the same momenta peculiar fragrance was borne upon the bieeze, 
as ifa passing fairy had hiccoughed, and had previously been to a wine- 
vaults. 

Mrs. Gamp made no response to Mr. Mould, but curtesyed to Mrs. Mould 
again, and held up her hands and eyes, as ina devout thanksgiving that she 
looked so well. She was neatly, but not gaudily attired, in the weeds she had 
worn when Mr. Pecksniff had the pleasure of making her acquaintance; and 
was perhaps the turning of a scale more snufly. 4 ; 

: ‘Phere are some happy creeturs,’ Mrs, Gamp observed, ‘ as time runs back- 
wards with and you are one, Mrs. Mould; notthat he need donothing except use 
you in his most owldacious way for years to come, I’m sure; for young you 
are and will be, I says to Mrs. Harris,’ Mrs. Gamp continued, ‘ only other 
day; the last Monday evening fortnight as ever dawned upon this Pilji- 
an’s Projiss of a mortal wale; I says to Mrs, Harris when she says to me 
“ Years and our trials, Mrs. Gamp, sets marks upon us all”—‘ Say not the 
words, Mrs. Harris, if you and me is to continual friends, for sech is not the 
case. Mrs. Mould,” [ says, making so free, I will confess, as use the name,’ 
(she curtseyed here), ‘“‘isone of ther that goes agen the obserwation straight; 
and never, Mrs. Harvis, whilst I’ve a drop of breath to draw, will I setby, and 
not stand up, don’t think it.’—* I ast your pardon, ma’am,” says Mrs. Harris, 
“and I humbly grant your grace ; for if ever a woman lived as would see her 
feller creatures into fits to serve her friends, well do I know that woman’s name 
is Sairey Gamp.”’ 

At this point she was fain to stop for breath ; and advantage may be taken of 
the circumstance, to state that a fearful mpeg J surrounded this lady of the 
name of Harris, whom no one in the circle of Mrs. Gamp’s acquaintance had 
ever seen; neitherdid any human being know her place of residence, though 
Mrs, Gamp appeared on her own showing to be in constant communication 
with her. There were conflicting rumours on the subject; but the prevalent 
opinion was that she was a phantom of Mrs. Gamp’s brain—as Messrs. Doe 
and Roe are fictions of the law—created for the express purpose of holding 
visionary dialogues with her on all manner of subjects, and invariably winding 
up with a compliment to the excellence of her nature. 

* And likewise what a pleasure,’ said Mrs. Gamp, turning with a tearful smi > 
towards the daughters, ‘to see them two young ladies as | know’d afore a tooth 
in their pretty heads was cut, and have many a day seen—ah, the sweet cree. 
turs !—playing at berryins down in the shop, and follerin’ the order-book to its 
long home in the iron safe! But that’s all past and over, Mr. Mould ;’ as she 
thus got in a carefully regulated routine to that gentleman, she shook her head 
waggishly; ‘That's all past and over now, sir, an’t it?” 

‘Changes, Mrs. Gamp, changes !’ returned the undertaker. 

‘More changes too, to come. afore we ‘ve done with changes, sir,’ said Mrs 
Gamp, nodding yet more waggishiy than before. ‘Young ladies with such 

faces thinks of something else besides berryins, don’t they, sir?’ 

«T am sure I don't know, Mrs. Gamp,’ said Mould, with a chuckle.—* Not 
bad in Mrs. Gamp, my dear?’ 

‘Oh yes, you do know, sir!’ said Mrs. Gamp, ‘and so does Mrs. Mould, your 
andsome pardner too, sir; and so do I. although the blessing of a daughter was 
deniged me ; which, if we had one. Gamp would certainly have drunk its little 
shoes right off its feet, as with our precious boy he did, and arterwards send the 
child a errand to sell his wooden leg for any money it would fetch +s matches 
in the rough, and bring it home in liquor: which was truly done beyond his 
years, for ev'ry individgle penny that child lost at toss or buy for kidney ones ; 
and come home arterwards quite bold, to break the news, and offering to drown 
himself if that would be a satisfaction to his parents.—Oh yes, you do know, 
sir’ said Mrs. Gamp, «iping her eye with her shawl, and resuming the thread of 
her discourse. ‘ There’s something besides births and berryins in the newspa 
pers, an‘t there, Mr. Mould ! 

Mr. Mould winked at Mrs. Mould, whom he had by this time taken on his 
knee, and said: ‘A good deal more, Mrs Gamp. Upon my life, Mrs. Gamp 
is very far from bad, my dear!’ 

* There's marryings, an’t there, sir?’ said Mrs. Gamp, while both the daugh- 
ters blushed and tittered. ‘ Bless their precious hearts, and well they knows 
it! Well, you know'd it too, and well did Mrs. Mould, when you was at their 
time of life! But my opinion is, you're all of one age now. For as to you 
and Mrs. Mould, sir, ever having grand-children—’ 

‘Oh! Fie, fie! Nonsense, Mrs. Gamp,’ replied the undertaker. ‘ Devilish 
smart, thoogh. Ca-pi-tal !'—this was in a whisper. ‘My dear—’ aloud again 
—*Mrs. Gamp can drink a glass of rum | dare say. Sit down, Mrs. Gamp, sit 
down.’ 

Mrs. Gamp took the chair that was nearest the door, and casting up her eyes 
towards the ceiling. feigned to be wholly insens:ble to the fact of a giass of rum 
being in preparation, until it was placed in her hand by one of the young ladies, 
when she exhib.ted the greatest surprise. 

*A thing,” she said, ‘as hardly ever, Mrs. Mould, occurs with me unless it is 
when I am indispoged, and find my half a pint of porter settling heavy on the 
chest. Mrs. Harris often and often says to me, “ Sairey Gamp,”’ she says, 


Nothing to say 


{It’s the 


‘Now, Mrs. Gamp, 





The partner of his life, and daughters twain, were Vir Moald’s companions 


the 
might 
low 


two together. So round and chubby were their fexir proportions, that they 


have been the bodies once belonging to the ang ele’ faces in the shop be 
grown up, with other heads attached to make theym mortal Even their 
peachy cheeks were potled out and distended, as thou gh they ought of right to 
be performing ou celestral trampets. The bodiless c herubs in the shop, who 
were cepcted as Constantly blowing those instruments fer ever and ever without 
any ‘ungs, played, it is to be presumed, entirely by ear. 

Mr. Mould looked lovingly at Mrs. Mould who sat hard by, and was a help- 
mate to him in his punch as in all other things. Each seraph daughter, too, 
enjoyed her share of bis regards, and smiled upon him m return, So bountiful 


Plump &® any partridge was each Miss Mould, aod Mrs. M. was plumper than | 


“you raly do amaze me!” ‘ Mrs. Harrfs,” I says to her, “why so? Give it 
a name, [beg” “Telling the troth then, ma’am.” says Mrs. Harris, “ and 
| shaming him as shall be nameless betwixt you and me, never did I think till | 
know'd you, as any woman could sick-nurse and monthly likeways, on the litte 
that you takes to drink.” “ Mrs. Harris,” I says to her, “‘ none on us knows 
what we can do till we tries; and wonst, when me and Gamp kept ouse, | 
hought so too. But now,” I says, ** my half pint of porter fully satisfies ; per- 
wisin’, Mrs. Harris, that it is brought reg’lar, and draw'd mild. Whether | 
sicks or monthlies, ma'am, I hope | does my duty, but I am a poor woman, and 


"? 


be brought reg'lar and draw'd mild. 
The precise connexion between these observations and the glass of rum, did 





ide. | 


ing the words of the popular melody to the description of wood commonly used | 


eacns my living hard; therefore, I do require it, which I makes confession, to 






not ; for Mrs. Gamp proposing as a toast « aie» 
took whats pouttens Mn Gere Nee ee nwa, 
‘ And what's your news, Mrs Gamp?’ asked Mould again, as that lady wi 
her I'ps upon her shawl, and nibbled a corner off a soft biscuit, whieh Koss 

ared to carry in ber pocket as a provision against contingent drame, ‘Hows 


r Choffey?’ 
* Mr. Coufley, sir,’ she replied, ‘ is jest as usual; he an't no better and be 
to have wrote up to you 





an't no worse. I take it very kind io the gentleman 


and said, “let Mrs. Gamp take care of him till | come home :” ’ ; 
he does is kind. There an’t many like him. If there was ‘= osiaa’ en 
no churches’ . want 


‘What do you wish to speak to me about, Mrs. G id ould 
ing to the point. 3 =< a 
* Jest this, sir,” Mrs. Gamp returned, ‘with thanks to 
There is a gent, sir, at the Bull in Holborn, as has been took ill there wnat 
bad abed. ‘They have a day nurse as was recommended from Ba: ~ 
and well I knows her, Mr. Mould, her name bein’ Mrs. Prig, the best of cree. 
tors. But she is otherways engaged at night, and they are in wants of ni 


_watching; consequent she says to them, having reposed the greatest friend. 
| liness in me for twenty year, 


“* The soberest person going, and 
blessings in a sick room, is Mrs. Gamp. Send a boy {0 game rank : 
she says, ‘and snap her up at any price, for Mrs. Gamp is worth her 
and more in goldian guineas.’ My landlord brings the message down 
| and says, ** bein’ in a light place where you are, and this job promising 
well, why not unite the two!” “ No sir,” [ says, “not unbeknown to Me 
Mould, and therefore do not think it. But I will go to Mr Mould,” [ gays 
and ast him, if yoo like.”* Here she looked sideways at the underale 
and came to a stop . 

. : ight —— ch?’ said Mould, rubbing his chin. 

* From ei , ill ei ir: i i , 
jeloeds ght o’clock till eight, sir: I will not deceive you, Mrs{Gamp re. 

* And then go back, eh 7’ said Mou'd. 

* Quite free then, sir, to attend to Mr. Chuffey. His ways bein’ quiet, and 
his hours early, he'd be abed, sir, nearly all the time. I will not deny,’ said 
Mrs. Gamp with meckness, ‘that I am but a poor woman, and that the 
money isa object, but do not let that act upon you, Mr. Mould. Rich folks 
may ride on camels, but it an’t so easy for ’em to see out of a needle’s ¢ 
That is my comfort, and I hope I knows it.’ ye 

* Well, Mrs. Gamp,’ observed Mould, ‘1 don’t see any particular objection 
to your earning an honest — under such circumstances. I should keep 
it quiet, 1 think, Mrs. Gamp. 1 wouldo’t mention it to Mr. Chuzzlewit oq 
a 1 gy for instance, unless it were necessary, or he asked you point. 

* The very words was on my lips, sir,’ Mrs. Gamp rejoined. * Supposi 
that the gent should die, I hope 1 might take the liberty of saying as 
know’d some one in the undertaking line, and yet give no offence to you, sir!’ 

‘Certainly, Mrs. Gamp,’ said Mould, with much condescension, * You 
may casually remark, in such a case, that we do the thing pleasantly and in 
a great variety of styles, and are gencrally considered to make it as > 
ble as possible to the feelings of the survivors. But don’t obtrude it— don't 
obtrude it. Easy, easy! My dear, you may as well give Mrs. Gamp a card 
or !wo, if you please.” 

Mrs. Gamp received them, and scenting no more rum in the wind (for the 
bottle was locked up again) rose to take her departure. 

‘ Wishing ev'ry happiness to this happy family,’ said Mrs. Gamp, ‘ with al] 
my heart. Good arternoon, Mrs. Mould! If I was Mr. Mould, | should be 
nore of you, ma’am; and I’m sure, if! was you, I should be jealous of Mr. 
Me ald.’ 

fg tut! Bah, bah! Go along, Mrs. Gamp!’ cried the delighted under. 
taker, 

‘As to the young ladies,’ said Mrs. Gamp, dropping a curtesy, ‘ bless their 
sweet looks—how they can reconsize it with their duties to be so grown up 
with such young parents, it an’t for sech as me to give a guess at.’ 

‘ Nonsense, nonsense. Be off, Mrs.Gamp!’ cried Mould. But in the height 
of his gratification, he actually pinched Mrs. Mould, as he said it. 

‘1’ll tell you what, my dear,’ he observed, when Mrs. Gamp had at last with- 
drawn, and shut the door, ‘that’s a ve-ry shrewd woman. That’s a woman 
who observes and reflects in an uncommon manner. She’s the sort of a woman 
now,’ said Mould, drawing his silk handkerchief over his head again, and com- 
posing himself for a nap, * one would almost feel disposed to bury for nothing: 
and do it neatly, too!’ 

Mrs. Mould and her daughters fully concurred in these remarks; the subject 
of which had by this time reached the street, where she experienced so much 
inconvenience from the air, that she was obliged to stand under an archway for 
a short time, to recover herself. Even after this precaution, she walked so un- 
steadily as to attract the compassionate regards of divers kind-hearted boys, 
who took the liveliest interest in her disorder; and in their simple language, 
bade her be of good cheer, for she was ‘only a little screwed.’ 

Whatever she was, or whatever name the vocabulary of medical science 
woulu have bestowed upon her malady, Mrs. Gamp was perfectly acquainted 
with the way home again ; and arriving at the house of Anthony Chuzzlewit & 
Son, lay down to rest. Rema.ning there until seven o’clock in the evening, 
and then persuading poor old Chuftley to betake himself to bed, she sallied forth 
upon her new engagement. First, she went to her private lodgings in Kings- 
gate-street, for a bundle of robes and wrappings comfortabie im the ni_ht sea- 
sun; and then repaired to the Bull in Holborn, which she reached as the elocks 
were striking eight. 

As she turned into the yard, she stopped: for the landlord, landlady, and head 
chambermaid, were all on the threshold together, talking earnestly with a young 
gentleman who seemed to have just come or to be just going away. The firs 
words that strack upon Mrs. Gamp’s ear obviously bore reference to the patient; 
and it being expedient that all good attendants should know as much as possible 
about the case on which their skill is brought to bear, Mrs. Gamp listened asa 
matter of duty. 

‘No better, then ? observed the gentleman. 

‘ Worse |’ said the landlord. 

‘Much worse,’ ad_ed the landlady. 

‘Oh! a deal badder,’ cried the chambermaid from the back-ground, opening 
her eyes very wide, and shaking her head. 

‘Poor fellow!’ said the gentleman, ‘I am sorry to hear it. The worst of it 
is, that I have no idea what friends or relations he has, or where they live, ex- 
cept that it certainly is not in London.’ 

The landlord looked at the landlady; the landlady looked at the jandlord; 
and the chambermaid remarked, hysterically, ‘that of all the many wague 
directions she had ever seen or heerd of (and they wasn’t few in an hotel), ta 
was the waguest,’ 

‘The fact is, you see,’ pursued the gentleman, ‘as I told you yesterday 
when you sent to me, I really know very little about him. We were school- 
fellows together; but since that time I have only met him twice. On both 
occasions I was in London for a boy’s holiday (having come up for a week or 
so from Wiltshire), and lost sight of him again, directly. The letter bearing 
my name and address which you found upon his table, and which led to your 
applying to me, is in answer, you will observe, to one he wrote from this house 
the very day he was taken ill, making an appointment with him at his own re- 
quest. Here is his letter, if you wish to see it.’ 

The landlord read it: the landlady looked over him. ‘The chambermaid, it 
the back-ground, made out as much of it as she could, and invented the res; 
believing it all from that time forth as a positive piece of evidence. 

‘ He has very little luggage, you say ?’ observed the gentleman, who was 00 
other than our old friend, John Westlock. 

‘ Nothing but a portmanteau,’ said the landlord; ‘and very littie in it. 

‘A few —— in his purse, though ? 

‘Yes. It’s sealed up, and in the cash-box. 
amount, which you are welcome to see.’ . 

‘Well!’ ssid John, ‘as the medical gentleman says the fever must take is 
course, ani nothing can be done just now beyond giving him his drinks reg 
larly and having him carefully attended to, nothing more can be said that I 
know of, until he is in a condition to give us some information. Can yo" 
suggest anything else ? 

*N.no,’ replied the landlord, ‘ except—’ 

* Except, who's to pay, I suppose 7’ said John. 

* Why,’ hesitated the landlord, ‘ it would be as well.’ 

* Quite as well,’ said the landlady. ae 

* Not forgetting to remember the servants,’ said the chambermaid in § 
bland whisper. 

* It is but reasonable, I fully admit,’ said John Westlock. ‘ At al] events, 
you have the stock in hand to go upon for the present; andI will readily & 
dertake to pay the doctor and the nurse.’ 

‘Ah!’ cried Mrs. Gamp. ‘ A rayal gentleman !’ 

She groaned her admiration so audibly, that they all turned round. Ma. 
Gamp felt the necessity of advancing, bundle in hand, and introducing her- 
self. 

* The night-norse,’ she observed, ‘ from Kingagate-street, well beknows ” 
Mrs. Prig the day-nurse, and the best of creeturs. How is the poor dear = 
tleman, to-night? Ifhe an’t no better yet, still that is what must be expeci® 
and prepared for. It an’t the fust time by a many score, ma'sm,’ dropping | 
curtesy to the landlady, ‘that Mrs. Prig and me hes nussed together, turn # 
torn about, one off, one on. We knows each other's ways, and often giv 
relief when others fail. Our charges is but low, sir’—Mzrs. Gamp add 
herself to John on this head—* considerin’ the nater of our painful dooty. 
they wos made accordin’ to our wishes, they would be easy paid. 


‘ To be Continued. 
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POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND 











“SIR R. PEEL ON LEASES AND AGRICULTURAL 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


The annual show and meeting of the Lichfield Agricultural Association con- 
menced on Tuesday, and terminated, as usual, with a public dinner at the 
George Hotel on Wednesday evening. The cattle and implemeut show, 
which took place in a field on the Burmingham-road, was very numerously 
attended. Amongst the company on the gronnd were the Marquis of Anglesey, 
Sir R. Peel, Lord Hatherton, Viscount Leveson, M. P., Lord Ingestre, and a 
numerous body of the landed interest of the neighbouring districts. Su R. 
Peel, who was accompanied by his son-in-law, Viscount Villiers, entered the 
ground shortly before two o'clock, and, as a matter of course, became the 
object of universal attraction. The right hon. baronet iooked extremely wel, 
and appeared to be in the highest spiruts. The show of cattle was described 
by the judges to be exceedingly good. 

The dinner, at the close of the show, took place at the George Hotel. Lord 
Hatherton, as ident of the association for the year, occupied the chair, and 
Sir R. Peel iated as vice-president. The novelty of Sir Robert's position 
created no small degree of interest ; although for some days previous it had 
been announced that the right hon. baronet would be present, few people, even 
even up to the latest moment, believed that he would attend. When, however, 
it was known that he was on the show-ground in the morning, the scepticisin 
of the doubttul began to clear away, and a great demand for tickets was the 
consequence. The large room, as well as the smalier one adjoining at the 
George, was crowded with one of the most influential companies ever assembled 
in the county of Stafford. 

After the dinner and usual toasts, Lord Hatherton proposed ‘ The Lichfield 
Agricultural Association.’ His lordship briefly traced the rise and progress of 
that and similar associations, and then spoke from personal knowledge of the 

they had effected :-— 

For the last twenty-four years he (Lord Hatherton) had been a practical 
farmer, and had never less than 2,000 acres of land on hand. He was happy 
now ta say that vast improvements were taking place in his own neighbourhood ; 
that some of his tenants, distinguished for their enterprise and skill, had visited 
Scotland and the northern parts of England, and the result was, that they were 
knocking down their hedges, removing timber from encumbered land, laying 
out their farms on new plans, incurring increased expense in draining and sub- 
soiling, reducing their fences, filling up ditches, and employing labourers in 
hand-weeding : all of which operations had been for years in practice in those 

rts of the country to which he had referred, and to which the farmers were 
indebted for the good results witnessed in those districts. There was, how- 
ever, one other topic to which he could not help referring ; it was of the utmost 
im portance—the economising of water. Many farmers were aot aware o. the 
nature of water which was drawn from the land by draining, and, instead of 
esteeming it as 4 precious gift from Heaven, treated it as an enemy, suffering 
it to be entirely lost. Now he himself, acting under the advice and experience 
of Mr. Bright, had caused his waste water at Teddesley to be directed into one 
stream, and at the small expense of £1,000 he had obtained a mill power, 
whereby he effected a saving of #450 per Qnnum in thrashing, cutting straw, 
sawing, grinding malt, and other agricultural operations 

His lordship then gare ‘ Prosperity to the association,’ which was received 
with loud applause. The heaith of the noble president (Lord Hatherton) was 
next drunk, and after this compliment had been acknowledged, and some la- 
bourers introduced and presented with rewards for long service and good con- 
duct, Lord Hatherton proposed, in a very brief address, the health of Sir R. 
wc members of this association must, he was sure, be highly sensible of 
the honour done them by the presence of the night hon. baronet, especially 
when they considered the immense *occupations of a Prime Minister of tais 
country ; indeed, it might truly be said, m the words of a Minister of France 
who at that time little thought of ever being in power, ‘ That power was a 
great burden, and mankind a hard taskmaster.’ In conclusion, he begged 
leave to propose ‘ the health of the right hon. baronet, who, by the suffrages of 
his political friends, was now placed at the head of his party, and by his Sove- 
reign at the head of her councils.’ 

The toast was received with repeated rounds of applause. 

Sir R. Peel, who was received with general cheering, said :— 

My Lord Hatherton and gentlemen, nothing could be more gratifying to my 
feelings than what has just taken place in this room. My health has been pro- 
posed by a noble lord from whom I have the misfortune to differ in politics, but 
whorn I have known from my earliest years, and from whom no difference in 
litics has ever alienated my feelings of attachment and esteem. We have, 
under different Administrations, held the same political office in connection with 
the affairs of Ireland, and we are now united by the bond of a common interest 
in the promotion and interest of agriculture, to do all that we can to ensure its 
rosperity—(Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, the proposal made by my noble friend 
oe been received by you in a manner which must make the deepest impression 
on my mind. It has been received with marks of great personal attachment 
and esteem in a company a great portion of which consists of personal friends 
and neighbours, whose good opinion and respect it must be the great object of 
my life to conciliate and ubtain. Gentlemen, I shall not forget that the only 
capacity in which | am entitled to address you on this occasion is my capacity 
of vice-president of this institution. I must forget altogether the political ca- 
pacity in which I am, for I consider it to be essetial to the success of these 
institutions thet we should be entitled to meet here on neutral ground as regards 
politics ; and that for this day, and on this occasion, we should forget altogether 
those party differences that may separate ns elsewhere. Let us exercise on 
proper occasions, and in 4 proper arena, the right which we pussess, as free citi. 
zens under a free constitution, to maintain with earnestness and zeal our politi- 
cal opinions ; but let us studiously avoid prejudicing that great cause in which 
we feel a common interest, by interrupting the harmony of a meeting of this 
nature with auy of those differences as to political topics which, under other 
circumstances, may divide us. 

Gentlemen, if anything has been wanting to convince me of the advantage 
to the country of institutions and meetings of this nature, it would be what 
has passed in the course of thisevening. It would be in the opportunity af- 
forded to the noble lord who sits opposite me—who has applied his mind to expe- 
riments in agriculture—to the application of science to the cultivation of the soil— 
of animating you to exertion in the same course which he has pursued, in the 
excellent practical discourse which he has delivered to you—(cheers). Geo- 
tlemen, I cordially concur with him—so far as 1, with my own limited experi- 
ence, may presume to confirm what he said—in all the advice he gave you. 
Nothing can, in my opinion, be more sound than the opinion which he express- 
ed, that the greatest benefit would result to the agricultural interest of this 
and other localities if you would yourse!ves take the opportunity of watching 
the result of successful experiments in other parts of England. If age or in- 
firmities should prevent yourselves from going, send your sons, to see what is 
the practice in other districts, to compare that practice with your own, and, if 
you see that there is in those districts an improvement, then studiously to imi- 
tate the practice of those districts in your own—(cheers). There are now pe- 
culiar facilities afforded to you for taking that course. The railroads now con. 
vey you within twenty-four hours to places which ten years ago you could not 
have visited without a great expense both of time and of money. Depend 
upon it, there is a greater advantage to the agriculturalist in himself going to 
the spots where agriculture is studied as a science—if he be a landed proprie- 
tor, sending his agent ; if an occupying farmer, sending his son or going him- 
self—than in calling from those distant localities the natives of them, and 
hoping to induce them to transfer the improvements which they practise at 
home. For instance, there is a difference of habits and a difference of lan- 
guage which render it disagreeable to the Scotchman to settle in this country 
He ix not able to apply his mind with the same success that he could im the 
district in which he was born. On the other hand, a native of this locality visiting 
a distant one would return with greater opportunities of benefiting the agri- 
culture of his own district than any foreigner could possibly have—(cheers) 

Gentlemen, I know nothing in English society that presents a prospect more 
truly gratifying than a rural district well cultivated, in which subsist relations 
of mutual confidence between the landed proprietor and the occupying tenant, 
and, let me add, the farmiabourer—({Cheers). Politics, gentlemen—that is to 
say politics that in any way partake of a party character—are wisely excluded 
from our proceedings ; but it would be absurd to exclude that great and com. 
prehensive policy which must see in the success of British agriculture one of 
the great foundations of national strength and national prosperity—and again 
I repeat, that neither this country nor any other can present a more gratifying 
sight to the true patriot—to him who is interested in the maintenance of the 
national greatness and the honour of England—than a well-cultivated rural 
district, in which harmony subsists between the landlord, the tenant, and farm 
labourer. 

Now, it is supposed by some that it is necessary, to complete ruccess in 
agriculture, that the occupying tenent should have a more permanent interest 
in the land than that which he can have where the duration of the tenancy is 
only from year to year. If that te so, I must say that I think it would be of 
the greatest importance to the landed proprietor fully to consider the policy of 
granting such more permanent leases, and so to facilitate and promote the better 


cultivation of the soil. Whatever may de the custom of the particular part of 
the country the landlord's y may be in, t is his interest to give the 
tenant that more permanent interest, if by so doing he would promote the better 
cultivation of his estate. Upon that view of the subject, looking beyond the 
mere narrow view of his own immediate interest, and jooking to the interest of 
his children and his remote posterity—uniess, in fact, he were to take the most 
selfish view of his position—it must obviously be the interest of the landlord to 
grant that more permanent tenancy. Much depends upon the custom of the 
country. In the north of England, and in some of Scotland, no tenant 
can be found who would expend his capital on a farm unless he had the benelit 
of a lease. That practice does not prevail in this part of the country; bat I 
hope that a feeling of reciprocal confidence between the landlord and tenant 
has more the effect of giving the same feeling of security to the latter than the 
leasing system gives in Scotland. J believe, in fact, that, where the practice 
of tenancy at will exists, there exists also an almost universal feeling of reciprocal 
confidence between (andlord and tenant. But at the same time [ do not hesitate 
to say, though I have not a single lease on my estate, because it is not the cus- 
tom there, that, if any tenant of mine did say to me that he would feel his cha 

racter exalted by having a greater permanency of tenure, that it would indace 
in him a greater disposition to embark bis capital im cultivation, or that it would 
be more agreeable to him to have that permanency of tenure which a lease 
would give, I should hesitate very long before 1 declined to accede to his pro- 
position—(cheers) ; and, therefore, I state publicly, that, if any tenant of mine 
signifies to me that he wants that guarantee of his full enjoyment of the benefits 
that may arise from the full employment of his capital, which a lease would give 
in preference to tonancy from year to year, on that representation being made 

to me I should be very muca disposed to accede to his wishes—(Cheers.) At 

the same time, from the course which is generally pursued in this part of the 

country—from the feeling of security which the farmer has, that advantage will 

not be taken by his landlord of the expenditure of his capital—for these reasuns 
[do not think it likely that any such application would be made; and I need 

not say that I should rejoice to find that such a feeling of confidence existed ; 

but, on the other hand, I should be perfectly ready to accede to the application 

if it were made. Of this, however, | am confident, that unless there be that 

feeling of reliance on the part of the tenant, either by a lease, or by a full con- 

fidence in the generosity of the landlord, a full assurance in some way or other, 

either legally or morally, that advantage will not be taken of his improvements, 

that neither political differences nor any other cause will be allowed to disentitle 

him to the benefits derivable from the capital he may expead,—i am certain, | 

say, that unless this condition be complied with agriculture will not make that 

progress which I consider to be essential to the best interests of the country— 

(Cheers ) 

Now, one word as to the condition of those who are immediately occupied 
in the cultivation of the soil. [think it is impossible not to see that it is of 
immense importance to the possessors of property that the farm labourer should 
have a deep interest in the soil. The question was agitated last session with 
reference to the policy of allotments to farm labourers, and much important 
evidence was taken upon the subject before a committee of the House of Com- 
mons. I have read that evidence, and the impression on my mind, whether in 
a political or moral point of view, is in favour of allot ing to the respectable 
labourer on a farm such a small portion of land as would atford occupation to 
the vacant hours of himself and his family, and give him an interest in the soil 
common with the great proprietors. I do not know a better occupation for the 
few leisure hours he has to devote to the superintendence of his family than the 
attention to a small portion of land for the increase of his means of subsistence. 
The committee of Jast session fully investigated the subject; and as this is a 
practical meeting, and as I hope we shall long contioue to meet for practical 
purposes, I will read to you the conclusion to which the committee came 
hey say—‘ Your committee cannot conclude their report without pressing 
upon the attention of the House, and of every landowner, this method of ful 
filling the duty which they have to perform towards a class less fortunately 
situated than themselves, who have no landed property fenced round and pro 
tected by acts of Parliament, but whose whole property is in their labour, 
constantly, though unavoidably, interfered with by improvements in machinery, 
changes of fashion, alterations of duties, and various other causes, producing 
distress and misery, against which the most prudent cannot guard, but which 
the possession of a garden allotment, your committee have abundant evidence 
to prove, tends most materially to alleviate. They would, therefore, urge upon 
such landed proprietors as possess property where allotinents could conveniently 
be provided to give every facility for the purpose; and, upon all those having 
rights in unenclosed lands in the neighbourhvod of towns and villages where 
an enclosure is contemplated, to unite in setting aside some portion of them to 
elfect this object, the advantage of which your committee are of opinion that no 
one, whatever his previous opinions may have been, will fail to appreciate after 
a perusal of the evidence which is appended to this report.” [am now speaking 
of farm labourers only, and not referring to those in towns and villages, and J 
must say, as far as my experience goes, limiting the quantity allotted to what 
can be cultivated by the labourer and his family—not converting him into a 
stall occupier of land, but giving him only a garden allotment—that I consider 
such a system of allotments would have a great tendency to raise the moral 
character and increase the happiness of the class of farm labourers—(Cheers). 
Attention to the condition of the labourer will do more to raise these institutions 
in general estimation than any improvements we can make in machinery or in 
stock. You who have wi'nessed the scene of the last quarter of an hour—who 
have seen respectable labouring men called forth to receive prizes for their good 
conduct—cannot have seen it without feeling that these institutions have a ten- 
dency to strengthen the bonds of connection between the tenant and the 
landlord. 

Gentlemen, if my life and health are spared, I shall have the satisfaction of 
presiding at your next meeting—(Cheers). Meetings of this kind have a great 
tendency to remedy one evil under which the agricuitural community labour. 
From the extent of your farms you live separately, and do not possess those 
means of meeting frequently and of profiting by mutual intercourse which are 
possessed by persons in the manufacturing districts. These meetings bring 
you together in unrestrained and free intercourse, and teud to destroy that 
unhappy prejudice among farmers that the particular course of agriculture pur- 
sued by each is the besi—(A laugh). Why, there was not a competitor here 
to-day who did not leave home under the perfect conviction that his beast was 
the best—(Laughter). I myself participated in that delusion when I left home, 
but I found out that | was unsuccessful—(A laugh). So with the farmers 
generally. When they come to these meetings they see better beasts than 
their own; and they go away with the opinion that they have not yet arrived 
at the utmost limits of success, but that increased attention will lead to more 
improvement. | hope all who have been successful this day will strive to 
maintain their position next year, and that the unsuccessful will try to deprive 
them of the advantage they have gained. I do hope, gentlemen, that I shal! 
have the satisfaction of meeting you again next year. I am afraid that from 
the occupation of my time and my want of experience, I shal! not be able to 
give you so excellent a lesson as iny noble friend has delivered to you this day ; 
but this I can assure you, that I shall equal him in the desire to promote the 
prosperity of this institution, and that there is no one, however versed he may 
be in practical agriculture, who feels, whether on private or on public grounds, 
a more sincere desire than your vice-president entertains to see the agricul:ure 
of this country so prospering that it may improve the condition of those who 
pursue it, and add to the strength and resources ef the British empire—(The 
right hon. baronet sat down amidst loud and general cheering) 

The “ County Members,” “ Earl Spencer and the Royal English Agricultural 
Society,” and “‘ The Members for Lichfield,” were proposed in succession. In 
reply to the latter toast Lord Leveson said :— 

He would not allude in any way to politics, but he must say that no one could 
witness without rejoicing the noble lord, the president of the association, who 
had been a Whig member of Parliament and a distinguished member of « Whig 
Administration, uniting with the right hon. Baronet, the Prime Minister of 
England, the head of a Conservative Administration, to support the interests of 
agriculture—{Hear]. Although the breeds of Whig and Tory were very dif- 
ferent, yet all must agree that when they met for one common object, and in 
social intercourse, the cross was always attended with the happiest resulte— 
(Laughter). He had been requested by the committee to propose * Protection 
to the agriculture, manufactures, and commerce of the coun'ry.”” He felt 
great pleasure in doing so, because he was convinced that the prosperity of each 
was inseparably connected with the other—{ Cheers}, 

The Chairm iw and Sir R. Peel left the table shortly after nine o'clock, and 
the meeting then broke up. 

p> — 


THE DISTURBANCES IN SOUTH WALES. 


Several other outrages since the attack on the police, and the destruction of 
the gate at Pontardulais, have been committed. A letter from Carmarthen, 
dated the 22d September, says,— 

« A bill has been issued offering a reward of £500 for the apprehension and 
conviction of the murderer of Sarah Williams, the Hendy gate toll-collector, 





nd her Majesty’s gracious pardon to any ice except the who 
shot her. ‘Kool Gracias pardvocn tov, offerlag a reward of 2100 for the 








detection of the parties who destroy 
instant. Abou paneaBge © ss ved the Lleciory . Ag: ng Wear, on the Ith 
‘ rem toll-gates and bars have ben pulled down 
during the week. It would be useless to give a detaile | list of them, and the 
matter ts only Worth mentioning to show that the system of lawless violence 
is searcely, if at all, abated. | regret also lo state tha: another act of incendia- 
rism pamee last night at the rick-yard of Mr. J. K. L. Lioyd, of Dolhaidd 
s! o . + am rg ’ 
— trates Jor this county. About £800 worth of property was 
Other acts of incendiarism, of a minor characic etrated 
since this letter was writen. In the me: atime it ha tae! pat reported 
that it is intended to place Carmarthenshire and Cor.) beat. £ ostial 
law—an impression which, naturally enough, has ¢ ted considerable exas- 
peration, ‘J here does not seem, however, to be any reasonable grounds far 
such an afticipation, althoagh it is a well-known fact that the ve Peet mea- 
sures have been adopted for the rapid conveyance of tro ips Teen toe point to 
another. ‘The Swansea Journal warmly contends tho: there is not the sight. 
est necessity or even pretext for any such extreme une institutional measare 
* One murder, Gnder most horrible and savage circumstances, has oy 
committed,” says he, “and several insane acts of atrocious’ incendia- 
rism have occurre.| ; but it is satisfactory to know that those outrages have 
been committed not from any general combination among the people for the 
destruction of life or property, but have proceeded from personal and vindictive 
feclings towards particular individuals, who have, al the eleventh hour, distin. 
guished themselves by their activity in endeavouring to arrest the further + 
gress of those nocturnal riots which had shamefully been permitted 0 con. 
tinue with reey for such a length of time, that sople began to think a sort 
of preseri mive legality attached to them Trangui lity and order are returni 
even in Carmarthenshire ; and it is gratifying to know that no further o—./ 
yes, worth Noticing, have been committed in that county during the week. 
Litherto the Magisirates have placed their dependance upon military force for 
the protection of pri nat Let them, fora time at least, abandon a # 
which only draws ridicule upon the efforts of the troops, and obloquy w 
the authorities. Let the magistrates try the effect of the ordinary ran the 
country, Letthem in every case of the destruction of 4 gate or toll-house im- 
mediately rebuild it, and as promptly proceed to assess the amount of damage 
upon the hundred, which amount should imperatively, and by the most sum- 
mary means be levied upon the parties who are liable to the payment. When 
larmers are made aware that a proceeding of this nature will. with immediate 
certainty, be the result of the destruction of property, they will themselves com. 
bine for its protection, or become the informers against the yerpetrators of mid- 
night outrages of this description, If these means fail, and when the ordinar 
power of the law, properly administered (and hitherto that has not been the 
case), — found oy ay’ e to restore peace and tranquillity, then it will be time 
enough to consider how tar the Government of the eot iw i 
proclaiming martial law.” is pe Rated oe 0 
‘The farmers in the meantime have been holding meetings to take the state 
of the country into consideration, and to obtain a redress of grievances, One 
was held at Cwn Twich, seventeen miles trom Swansea, on Friday the ad 
ult., at which a petition was agreed upon to the Queen, imploring her ‘to dis- 
solve the present Parliament, and convoke a new Parliament that shall legis- 
late in accordance with the great changes in opinion which ‘have under te 
teachings ot experience, taken place within the last few years.’ A much more 
influential meeting was held on Monday last, the 25th, at Preleach. about 
twelve miles from Carmarthen. [t was attended by about seventy respectable 
farmers, nearly all of whom were freeholders, ‘to discuss,’ said one of the 
speakers, ‘ their grievances, and eXpress their regret and sorrow ai the dark and 
wicked spirit which seemed to pervade the country.’ 
The farmers, ater the reading of a threatening notice, were strongly advived 
that unless they united heart and hand to put an end to the existing outrages, 
the consequences would be what they would aow shudder to contemplate The 
following resolutions were ultimately adopted :-— 
‘ That this meeting has heard with great regret of the many outrages which 
ha ve taken place in different parts of this country, 
‘ That, in order to prevent their recurrence in this district, the farmers pledge 
themselves not to attend, or in any way countenance, any nightly mectings ; 
and they hereby pledge themselves to discharge any of their work people or ser- 
vants who may attend such meetings, ; 
A petition, detailing grievances, was also adopted, which concluded, like 
most of the others, with praying the Queen to dissolve the present Parliament 
on the ground that none of the evils complained of would be redressed by it z 


The last letter from the reporter of the Times, who seems to be a very ex- 
cellent commissioner for conducting the inquiry, gives the details of some very 
irritating toll-gate charges in Glamorganshire. le says that the opposition 
and hatred to the new poor-law is universal 

A meeting of the same character as the others already described was held 


on Wednesday last, on Allt-cyn-adda mountain. A petition to the Queen, in 
substance like the others, was adopted.—The materials which had been col 
lected for the rebuilding the Minke toll-gate and house, destroyed by Rebecer 
and her daughters last week, were utterly demolished on Wednesiay hight. 
On Thursday night an incendiary fire took place upon a farm near Swansea, 
by which a great amount of property was denvoyed 
Prociuamation.— The London Gazette of last night contains a proclamation 
from goverument, offering a reward of £500 for the apprehension of the per- 
petrators of an incendiary fire or outrage where the loss of life has resulted, 
and £50 for the discovery of each and every person connected with the offen- 
ces committed during the disturbances in Wales. Free pardon is offered to 
all informers except he be the actua) perpetrator of the first-mentioned outrages. 
———EEE 

THE OBSTACLE TO TRELAND’S IMPROVEMENT. 

We copy the following remarks from the London Spectator, of Sept. 234 >-— 

Perhaps the most important featore of O'Connell's manifesto against the Queen’s 
Speech, is theshadowy unreal nature of its long list of grievances. Some are unde- 
niably real, and grievous—as the anomalous ecclesiastical institutions, the com- 
plication of rates, and such like: but by far the greater number ere more show 
grievances, which will not stand the test of examination. Forexample, the result of 
of the late census is appealed to as showing that misery is reducing the population 
of Ireland ; whereas it merely shows that the previous enumerations, less accurate- 
ly and less conscieniously made,bad exaggerated the amount of the population. 
Again, Mr O'Connell complains that at the Union fretand was obliged to give 
up two thirds of her Representatives, while Great Britain did not give up one. 
It is obvious, that in framing an Imperial Legislature, two things had to be con- 
sidered,—the most edvantageous number of the whole body ; and the relative 
propor ions in which the two incorporsting nations were to contribute to ite for. 
mation. Had Ireland retained as many Members in the Imperial House of 
Commons 4s it possessed in its own, an addition must have been made to the 
English Representatives, in order to preserve the just proportion between Bri- 
tish and Irish Members; and that might have made the total of the House too 
numerous. Whetver the balance were preserved by dinmishing the Irish 
Members or augmenting the English, was a matter of indifference Either 
way, the Irish nation gained power. Instead of having an i-olated Legislature, 
curbed by a Royal veto exercised by Ministers who held their offices by the 
tenure of pleasing the Eaglish Parliament in which Irishmen had no voice, Ire- 
iand obtained the power of nominating a strong minority in the House which 
made and unmade inistore In adding this multitude of palpably bad reasons 
lor Repeal to his few specious ones, Mi O'Coanell has acted like a lawyer 
with a desperate cause, stating all kinds of pleas in which be has no confidence, 
thinking there may be a chance of the judge or jury attributing more weight 
to some of them than he does himself 
There is another bad characteristic of this manifesto : like all Mr. O’'Con- 
nell's effusions, it rakes up the past with an inveterate spirit. It aims at keep- 
ing alive an hereditary feud between two races. The Union at the close of 
last century is called the consummation of the crimes perpetrated against Ire- 
land by England for centuries before —crimes which Mr. O'Connell vows are un- 
paralleied for atrocity in the history of mankind. This pertinacious effort to 
keep alive animosity, the causes of which belong to the past—which have faded 
into the shadowy realms of tradition—is important on of ite hon 
with a feature of the Repeal meetings which has been noticed by intelligent 
strangers. If the interest seemed for a moment to flag, it but needed the in- 
troduction of an allusion te ‘the Saxons,’ and their oppressions of the Irish, to 
revive the spirit of fierce and earnest attention 

The untangible nature of so many of the O'Conoell grievances, and the 
stroug aud general feeling of hosuly to Eaglaod which would seem to per- 
vade the Irish race, throw important light on the nature of the Repeal agitation. 
The desire for Repeal is not the less strong and operative that the reasons al- 
leged in support of it are futile, and that it would be a measure incapable of 
producing any one tangible benefit, Shadowy and unreal in itself, it has ob- 
tained possession of the national imagination, and may be all-powerful in con- 
trolling and directing the actions of the nation. If the Irish race loathe the 
Union witn England, however shadowy and fantastical the reasons why they 
loathe it, their conduct will be devermined by them, just a# the conduct of od 
Pagan nations was determined by their belief in the monstrous fictions of their 
mythology 

The one great source of the difficulty in with Ireland, is the utter 
want of amal between the English aed races. To rule a peo- 








ple, men must im the main feel and believe with that people, or affect to do se. 








by the existing hostility of race. Even’ 0" rayon =. hg priests, ve 
tent t h they appear to be in swaying the pupu will, ase poweriul ouly 
60 —_ lor bee with the stream—flatter and comply with that will. It 
we.e Loo much to expect from average human virtue, that men shoud abdicate 
their power because they are subject tu a limitation in the use they must meke 
of ic; and therefore Insb leaders go on making bad worse, strengthening the 
passionate prejudice to which they m the first instance yield with besitetiouand 
vert he danger resulting from this state of the Lrish mind is but too real and ap- 
rept. Britain will not concede a repeal of the Urion; and notwithstanding 
ds great advance of the Lrish since 1752 in numbers and discipline, they cannot 
force Britain to concede it, Even in the event of war, though the disaffection 
of Ireland would be a certain and serious evil, still it would not be xed jor 
if Ireland has grown in strength and discipline since 1782, so has England. 
But an evil may begreat without being inevitably fatal, And during the con- 
tinuance of this state of affairs in Ireland, it is impossible to apply any ade- 
uate remedy to the great and undeniable suffering which exis there, Even 
the organized and compatatively peaceful agitation of O'Connell is operative 
only as a means of preventing practica: legislation for Ireland. It can only be 
upheld by the Irish Members insisting upon impracticable schemes in Parlia- 
ment, or by absenting themselves from the Legislature to agitate at home. 
Their tenure of authority depends upon their showing on all occasions a dispo- 
sition to spite and thwart “ the Saxons.” And were the O’Conne!l! organization 
dissolved, matters would be not one jot less hopeless. It is true what O'Connell 
has said, that there has been less of agrarian and other outrage since he taught 
the Irish to move for political objects and en masse. Were the existing organi- 
zation resolved back into the lawless anarchy out of which O'Connell brought 
it, the spirit of hatred to English rule would remain strong as ever, seeking 
vent in incessant desultory outrages, And it is extremely questionable how 
long O'Connell may be able to preserve og nee among his troops. Mr. 
William Connor's aitempt to elicit from the Kepeal Association a resolution 
inst paying rents until their object be attained, may only be the beginning 
of insubordination. The tactics of all agitators bas been to tell the mob, that 
under certain circumstances they would approve of its wild fury. By dwelling 
ostentatiously on such themes, they keep wild thoughts alive in the minds of 
the populace. This serves the purpose for a time, till new candidates for po- 
arity come forward and say, “* You éa/é, but we will do.” In this manner 
a, O'Connor for a time withdrew the masses of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts from more cautious leaders; and in this manner, William Connor, or 
mea like him, may take the reins out of O’Connell’s hands in [reland. 

Sooner or later—by the death of O’Connell, or by his one from r 

nprecedentedly prolon opular sway—the impracticable organization 0} 
the Repeal serty ter ape toto the wild chaos out of which it was formed. 
But the animosity of race, which lent it power for a time, will long survive, to 
thwart and bafile the attempts of statesmen to give eo and prosperity to Ire- 
land. So long as it continues to exist, Lreland will be a thorn in the side of 
England; a strong position which she dares not evacuate lest it be occupied 
by enemies ; a province entailing wouble, anxiety, and — in peace, and 
weakness in war. And so itmust remain until the races be amalgamated. 

The process of fusion must, under any circumstances, be the work of time ; 
but it may be accelerated or retarded as Ministers act judiciously or the reverse. 
The incompatibility of races is always caused in a great measure, if not entire- 
ly, by difference of national traditions and daily pursuits, from which two sources 
men’s minds are stored with ideas. Everything that brings Irishmen to view 
life and its concerns in the same light a# Englishmen, helps to make English- 
men ofthem. The introduction of capitalist-farmers, by such a fixity-of-tenure 
bill as Mr. Sharman Crawford contemplates—the opening up of the country 
by improved means of communication—well regulated emigration, to adjust the 
balance between population and the present available resources of the country 
—the growth of capital under the influence of these measnres, and the con- 

vent natural extension of manufactures, and commercial enterprise—would 
gradually make the daily avocations of all classes of Inshmen the same as those 
of Englishmen. The Abolition of the distinction between privileged and un- 
privileged churches—a distinction practically coextensive with that between 
races—and the establishment of an Executive as well as a Legis- 
lative Union between the two countries by suppressing the provincial Vicere- 
al form of government—would accelerate the transformation, by removing 
nstitations which almost appear framed to prevent the Irish and English 
from forgetting that they are different races. An extended system of secu. 
lar education would be the most efficient complement of these economical 

and political measures, Whether elementary instruction were given in 
English, or as some recommend, in Irish, the effect would be the same. Ev. 
ery educated Irishman is and must be dependent upon English literature for 
amusement and information; for an Irish literature, if such a thing ever ex. 
isted, belongs to past centurics; it is dead, und can no mure satisfy and 
nourish the minds of an existing generation, than fossilized birds, beasts, 
and sceds could satisfy and nourish the bodies. And men whose minds were 
formed under the influence of the great thinkers of England would be Eng- 
lishmen in their thoughts—as O'Conwet and their other leaders already are, 
who may sometimes address to them a few sentences of ‘Irish Gaelic,’ but 
can only think and speak of politics in English. 

All these measures, fitly adapted to cach other, ought to be set in motion 
simultaneously. Even in that case, their operation would be gradual—slow. 
Till they took effect, Ireland would require to be governed as it best might 
be—as emergencies rendered necessary ; but every yeer would bring it near- 
er to the condition of England; making it more and more easy to adminis- 
ter the laws; developing by a sure though silent process a spirit of British 
loyalty in Ireland; emancipating the Irish from their hordes of trading specu- 
lators in agitation. 


ee 
THE NEXT MONSTER MEETING, 


Dublin, Oct. 2. 

The glories of Brian Borhoime are to be rehearsed on Sunday next at ‘ Con- 
quer-hill,’ Clontarf, about three miles north of the city—in other words, a sec- 
ond metropolitan monster meeting, which threatens to be a far more formi- 
dable display of physical force than the comparatively harmless gathering at 
Donnybrook last summer, is to be held under the very nose of the executive 
authorities, who will, no doubt, rest perfectly satisfied with playing the parish 
constable, waiting for the blow to be struck ere the spirit shall move hun to 
take the offender into custody. The folowing audacious programme of the 
day's pr dings—r bling, in fact, a regimental or garrison general or- 
der —is published by command of the Corn- ans Directory :— 

‘REPEAL CAVALRY.—CLONTARF MEETING. 
i ‘ The committee for this great national demonstration, being apprised of the 
rntention of many Repealers to appear mounted at * Conquer-hill,’ Clontarf, 
ecommend the following rules to be observed for the regulation of the caval- 
cade at this first 
MUSTER AND MARCH OF THE MOUNTED REPEAL VOLUNTEERS! 

* Ist. All mounted Repealers of the city, or from the south and west sides 
of the county, to muster on the open ground, Harcourt-street fields, on Sunday, 
the 8th of October, at 12 o'clock at noon, and form into troops, each troop to 
consist of 25 horsemen, to be led by one officer in front, followed by six ranks, 
four abreast, half distance, each bearing a wand and cockade, distinguishing 
the number of his respective troop 

‘2d. The regulation wands and cockades will be furnished by the committee 
to such gentlemen of the city or county as shall apply, and be approved of, to 
lead each troop. 

‘3d. That no person shall be permitted to join the cavalcade without a cock- 
ade and wand; and that until one troop is complete no second troop be 
formed 

*N. B. The committee will make the necessary arrangements to prevent 
delay or confusion at the turnpike-gates. 

‘4th. Each horseman to take and keep the place assigned to him on joining 
his troop, and remain in rank until dismissal of the parade in the meeting 
field. 

*Sth. That such troops as shall have formed by half-past 12 o’clock do pro- 
ceed in their order at slow time by the following route :—Harcourt-strect, 
Stephen’s-green wes: ; Grafton-street, Westmoreland-street, Sackville-street, 
Britain-street, Summer-hill, Ballybough-bridge, Clontarf road. 

“6th. The mounted Repealers from the northern parts of the county to 
muster and form, as above prescribed, at the southern extreme of the Howth 
= bring up the rear of the Dublin cavalcade to the meeting-field, Con. 
quer-hi 

* 7th. That the chairman and members of the committee, bearing wands and 
cockades, do form the mounted staff in advance; and that the muster march, 
and parade, at the meeting-tield, shall be under their sole order and direction 
until dismissed after the proceedings of the meeting have commenced. 

‘8th. That the horsemen on the meeting ground shall keep a proper distance 
from the platform, so as not to incommode those attending on foot; and it is 
earnestly requested, on the other hand, that no obstruction or interruption will 
be offered to the cavalcade by those on foot or in vehicles, so that the order 
and regularity of the march may be preserved. 

“GOD Save THE QUEEN! 
“MOUNT FOR REPEAL |—warcn FoR cLonTaRF! 

* The committee will meet at the Corn-Exchange each day, during the en- 
suing week, from 4 to 5 o'clock. 


Corn-Exchange, Sept. 30." 
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WITH THE INDIAN MAIL—CREW AND PASSENGERS SAVED. 
Exrracrpinany Exraess. 

We have received by extraordinary express from Paris letters from our cor- 
respondents in Syria, pt Malta, and Marseilles, announcing, we regret to 
say, the total loss of the Hon. East India Company’s steam ship Memnon, off 
Cape Guardafui, on the coast of Africa, near to Aden, on the evening of the 
lst of Au The crew, p gers, and tr were saved, but the mails 
and the e of the passengers went down in the wreck. 

Cairo, Sept. 18, 1843 

The Hindostan arrived on the morning of the 12th, st 4 a.m, at Suez. She 





brings 108 ngers, and the sad intelligence of the total wreck of the Mem- 
non, from Bombay, at or near the African coast opposite Aden. All the mails 
were totally destroyed. ‘The commander was Captain Powell. Much blame 


is attached on this occasion to him. She struck on a reef after the commander 
hed been warned —_ officer on watch of the vicinity of land, and the con- 
sequent danger. mail was large, but entirely lost ; the passengers and 
treasure ure all saved. Two passengers of the Memnon arrived at Suez by the 
Hindostan. 

We have no sickness in this city, and I push through the bazars with impu- 
nity. Mehemet Ali is expected here in a fortnight, and will take up his resi- 
dence at his gardens at Shubra. The old projected plan of a railroad across 
the Desert is now again revived very earnestly, and it is generally believed, 
that if it be really set on foot, Mr. Galloway, the brother of Galloway Bey, 
will be the man to carry it out. 

Alezandria, Sept. 16 

The Peninsula and Oriental Company's steam ehip Hindostan, Captain 
Moresby, arrived at Suez on the night of the 11th inst., from Calcutta, which 
place she left on the 10th of August, with some cargu and 108 passengers, the 
gieater part of whom intend to proceed to England by the steamer Oriental. 

She has brought the melancholy intelligence of the total loss, on the evening 
of the Ist of August, of the Eas: india Com y’s new steam frigate Memnon 
off Cape Guardafui, on the coast of Africa. ‘There were on board 170 persons 
who were fortunately all saved, but none of their effects have been recovered. 

The mails are entirely lost ; and it is to be regretted that owing to their late 
arrival at Bombay the preceding month, there had been an accumulation of 
mails from Madras and Ceylon. 

The Memnon has entirely gone to pieces, and nothing has been saved 
but five cases of treasure, which were fortunately on deck at the time of the 
accident. 

Captain Haines, Political Agent at Aden, had sent three small steamers to the 
assistance of the shipwrecked people. Two passengers who were on board of 
the Memnon, Messrs. Southey and Crawford, have arrived at Suez from Aden 
by the Hindostan. 





ORDER IN COUNCIL—CHINA. 


At the Court at§Windsor, the 24 day of October, 1843; present,—the 
Queen's most Excellent Majesty in Council. 

Whereas in pursuance of a certain act of Parliament, made and passed in 
the third and fourth years of the reign of His Majesty King William IV., enti- 
tled * An Act to regulate the trade to China and India,” his said late Majesty 
was pleased, on the 9th day of December, 1833, to issue, by and with the ad- 
vice of His Majesty's Privy Council, a certain order for the government and 
trade of His Mayjesty’s subjects at Canton, in the dominions of the Emperor 
of China; and a certain other order for the appointment of a court of justice, 
with criminal and admiralty jurisdiction foz the trial of offences committed by 
His Majesty's subjects within the dominions of the Emperor of China, and the 
ports and havens thereof, and on the high seas within 100 miles of the coast of 
China, to be holden at Canton, and on board any British ship or vessel in the 
port or harbour of Canton; and whereas, in pursuance of the provisions of 
the above.recited act Her Majesty was pleased on the 4th day of January, 1843, 
to issue by and with the advice of Her Privy Council, a certain order directing 
that the court of justice as aforesaid should be held in the island of Hong 
Kong for the purposes aforesaid; and was further pleased on the 24th day of 









it hes been agreed that « National Assembly shal! be called wishi din te 
for the purpose. of drawing up, in concert with the King m thirty da ys 
The following, from the rah + arated eg 


reek Observer, is narrati 
ws and successful termination of the revolution  & TTMi¥e of the pro. 
ig tery ae ti th oh a 
‘ . 0 i 
with a view to assail the liberty and the very Sheds of } wrk wade 3 a 
tribunal had been established) most devoted to the national aden chosen? 
cessarily tend to hasten the manifestation of the contemp'ated movement Last 
night, at two o’clock, a ™ , a few musket shots fired in the air announced 
assembling of the people in the quarters of Athers. Soon afterward rr 
habitants, accompanied by the entire garrison, marched towards the sq a 
the Palace, crying “‘ The Constitution for ever!” On reaching the omy the 
entire garrison, artillery, cavalry, and infantry, drew up under the windows of 
the King, in front of the Palace, and the people having stationed themselves ; 
the rear, all in one voice demanded a constitution. The King appeared at > 
low window, and red the people that he would take into consideration their 
demand and that of the army, after consulting with his Ministers, the Council 
of State, and the representatives of the Foreign Powers. But the commander 
M. Calergi, having stepped forward, made known to his Majesty that the Min- 
istry was no longer recognized, and that the Council of State was already de- 
liberating on the best course to be adopted under existing circumstances. 
Shortly afterwards. a deputation from the Couneil of State presented an address 
4 ae King, comprising, among ree — the following requisitions, which 
it described as measures emanating from the want 
pressed by the Greek nation— P ga: ho 


‘« Your Majesty will consider it expedient to appoint a new Ministry wi 
delay. The Council of State pala: wie to the Tosestatien of our iteen 
as persons competent to form it, because of their enjoying public esteem and 
confidence, Messrs. André Metaxa, for the Presidency of the Council of 
Ministers, with the Department of Foreign Affairs; André Londos, for the 
Ministry of War; Canaris, for the Navy Department ; Rhigas Palamidis, for 
the Interior; Mansolas, for the Finance; Leon Melas, for Justice ; and Michel 
Schimas, for Public Instruction and Ecclesiastical Affairs. ; 

** Your Majesty will be pleased at the same time to sign an ordinance, which 
will impose on the new Ministry, as its first duty, the convocation, within the 
delay of a month, of the National Assembly, which will deliberate upon the 
definite constitution that is to be established in concert with the royal authority 
as the wgis under which the throne and the nation shall hereafter be placed. 
The extraordinary circumstances of the country rendering the convocation of 
the National Assembly an urgent necessity, and not admitting of a new law of 
election in vigour before 1833, with the sole difference that the electoral colleges 
sha!l elect their presidents by a majority of votes. 

*“ The new Ministry, invested with the full powers necessary to conduct the 
Government in accord with the gravity of the circumstances which led to its 
formation, shall render an account of its acts to the Nationai Assembly.” 

‘While his Majesty was reading the propositions of the Council of State 
the representatives of the Foreign Powers presented themselves at the Palace. 
and were told by the Commander that nobody could be admitted at that moment, 
the King being in conference with the deputation of the Council of State. The 
latter came out two hours afterwards, with the consent of the King. The new 
Ministry then repaired to the Palace, where they heid a long consultation with 
his Majesty ; who shortly appeared on the balcony, surrounded by his Ministers 
and other personages, and was received with acclamation by the people. The 
cry of “ Long live the Constitutional King!” resounded, together with that of 








* The Constitution forever!’ The new Ministers entered immediately on the 
discharge of their fanctions. The military revolution was directed, on the part 


‘of the regular army, by the Colonel of Cavalry, Demetri Calergi, and on that 
| of the irregular army by Colonel Macryany. At three o'clock in the afternoon, 


the garrison, after defiling before the Palace, re-entered their quarters, preceded 
by their bands, amidst the acclamations of the people. An hour afterwards, the 
city, in which order had not been an instant disturbed, resumed its customary 
aspect.’ 

Next day, the King issued a decree convoking a National Assembly within 
thirty days. The Council of State issued a decree, thanking the people and 





February, 1843, to issue, with the advice aforesaid, a certain other order, pro- 
hibiting Her Majesty's subjects from resorting, for the purpose of trade, to any | 
other por's in the dominions of the Emperor of China than were specified in | 
the said order; and whereas by an act, made and passed in the session of Par- 
liament holden in the sixth and seventh years of Her Majesty's reign, entitled 
‘An Act for the better government of Her Majesty’s subjects resorting to 
China,” it is, amongst other things, enacted, that it shall be lawful for Her 
Majesty, by any commission or commissions under the Great Seal of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, or by any instructions under Her Majesty's signet and sign 
manual, accompanying and referred to in any such commission or commis- 
sions, to authorize the superintendent of the trade of Her Majesty’s subjects 
in China (so long as such superintendent shall be also the governor of the 
island of Hong Kong) to enact, with the advice of the legislative council of 
the said island of Hong Kong, all such laws and ordinances as may from time 
to time be required for the peace, order, and good government of Her Majes- 
ty’s subjects, being within the dominions of the Emperor of China, or being 
within any ship or vessel at a distance of not more than 100 miles from the 
coast of China; and that it shall also be lawful for Her Majesty, by any order 
or orders, made with the advice of Her Majesty’s Privy Council, to ordain, for 
the government of Her Majesty’s subjects, being within the dominions of the 
Emperor of China, or being within any ship or vessel at a distance of not more 
than 100 miles from the coast of China; and that it shall also be lawful for 
Her Majesty, bv any order or orders, made with the advice of Her Majesty's 
Privy Council, to ordain, for the government of Her Majesty’s subjects, being 
within the dominions of the Emperor of China, or being within any ship or 
vessel at a distance of not more than 100 miles from the coast of China, any 
law or ordinance which to Her Majesty in Council may seem meet, as fully 
and effectually as any such law or ordinance conld be made by Her Majesty in 
Council for the —— of Her Majesty's subjects, being within the said 
island of Hong Kong : 

And whereas Her Majesty was pleased, by a commission and instruction, is- 
sued by Her Majesty on the 26th day of August, 1843, in pursuance of the 

wers vested in Her Majesty as aforesaid, to authorize Sir Henry Pottinger, 

art., Chief Superintendent of the trade of Her Majesty's subjects in China, 
and Governor to Her Majesty's island of Hong Kong, to enact, with the advice 
aforesaid, all such laws and ordinances as may, from time to time, be required 
for the peace, order, and good government of Her Majesty’s subjects, being 
within the dominious of the Emperor of China, or being within any ship or 
vessel at a distance of not more than 100 miles from the coast of China, and 
to enforce the execution of such laws and ordinances by such penalties and 
forfeitures as to him, by and with the advice aforesaid, shall seem fit :—Now, 
therefore, in pursuance and exercise oi the powers in Her Majesty vested by 
the said recited acts of Parliament, Her Majesty, by and with the advice of her 
Privy Council, doth order, and it is hereby ordered, that if any law or ordi- 
nance, made in pursuance of the said last recited act of Parliament of the 6th 
and 7th years of Her Majesty's reign, shall be in anywise repugnant to, or at 
variance with, the said recited Orders in Council, or any of them, then such 
law or ordinance, so long as the same shall be in force, shall be obeyed and ob- 
served, anything in the said recited Orders in Council contained to the contrary 
in anywise notwithstanding : 

And the Right Honourable the Earl of Aberdeen, and the Right Honourable 
Lord Stanley, two of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury, and the Commissioners for execut- 
ing the office of Lord High Admiral, are to give the necessary directions 
herein as to them may respectively appertain. 


the army, exhorting them to continued order, and dictating to the army an oath 
of ‘ fidelity to the country, and to the constitutional throne,’ and of attachment 
to the Constitution to be settled by the Assembly. The Council also decreed 
that the 15th of September should in future be a national festival. 

Similar movements took place at Chalcis and Nauplia. 

Letters from Athens, of the 17th inst., say that all foreigners who held 
offices under Government were to be dismissed, with an exception in favour of 
veteran Philhellenes. It is said that the King yielded with bad grace, when 
he found that all resistance on his part would be unavailing. It was 11 o'clock 
4. M. before his obstinacy was subdued. The military bands were then playing 
the ‘ Marseillaise’ and the ‘ Parisienne,’ which gave him cause to suppose 
that affairs might proceed to unpleasant extremities. On the 16th, King Otho 
took his customary airing ; and was saluted, as he passed along the streets, 
with cries from the people and soldiers of * Long live the Constitutional King!’ 


Sunmary. 


A monument is erected in Carisbrook Castle, Isle of Wight, to the memory 
of the late Colonel Dennie, 13th Regt., who was a native of the island. The 
remains of the gallant veteran rest in the dismantled fortress of Jellalabad, 
——'The Toronto, an American liner, lying in St. Katherine’s Dock, London, 
from some unknown cause took fire on Wednesday night ; but it was ultimate- 
ly extinguished withovt any considerable damage being done. The flames 
were first discovered in the cookhouse. Her Majesty has been pleased to 
appoint Arthur Richard Hamilton, Esq., in the room of James Fitzjames, Esq., 
deceased, to be arbitrator, on the part of her Majesty, to the Mixed British and 
Portuguese Commission, established at Jamaica under the same treaty —— 
Drury-lane Theatre opened for the season on Saturday, Sept. 30, with Balfe'’s 
opera of the Siege of Rochelle, and the new ballet of Peri. The management 
devolves upon Mr. Bunn, whose chequered career in the great London theatres 
is familiar to the public on both sides of the Atlantic.——It is remarkable that 
only one man has returned to England with the 3d company of the 49th, that 
went out with it, and that is Colour-Sergeant Thomas Glynn. The China ex- 
pedition caused most severe and lamentable ravages in the regiment—the 
deaths daily were numerous. The head-quarters are at Deal. A morning 
paper of Saturday last contains a strongly written denial of the report that the 
Queen and Prince Albert visited the field of Waterloo during their late sojourn 
in Belgium.——Reecruiting for the army is carried on with great success at Li- 
verpoo|.——Lieut. Seton, of the 93d Regt., has arrived in Liverpool from 
Canada. A detachment belonging to the 30th Regt., 52d, and Rifle Bri- 
gade, under Captain Reynard, of the last corps, arrived in the Susan from Hali- 
fax, and disembarked at Chatham. The Chelsea out-pensioners resident in 
South Wales, Bath, Coventry, Leicester, Derby, Nottingham, Stafford, and 
Lincoln, are now placed under the control of staff officers.——The recruiting 
staff for the East India Company have been limited to the numbers they may 
enlist during the month. Men under 20 years of age, nor under 5 ft. 6 in. 
will not now be taken. The streets of London are now all swept by ma- 
chinery. The Bank of France is about to issue new notes made of a partic- 
ular kind of paper exceedingly thin.——On dit that Sir Robert Peel has made 
overtures to Lord John Russell for a coalition ministry. On Sunday night, 
the Rev. Mr. Hare, of Liddington, nearly severed his head from his body with 
a razor. The duty on foreign wheat has now advanced to 17 per quarter, 
the average price heing 55s. 11d. per quarter. Nearly all the barracks in 
Ireland are now in a state of military defence——The Duc d’Angouleme 8 
reported to be dangerously ill ——The Bishop of Gloucester, in a recent ‘our, 






































C. C. GREVILLE. 
EE 
GREECE. 

Galignani’s Messenger has the following :—Our latest direct arrivais from 
Greece are of the 9th ultimo, at which time nothing had transpired to indicate 
that the revolutionary movement announced by the telegraph at Toulon was 
so near at hand. ‘lhe Observateur of Athens, however, of the 9th, had an- 
nounced that the protocol of the conference of London had been received, and 
that the three powers had, in the most positive manner, declared their dissatis- 
faction at the system of government then carried on, end demanded the dis- 
missal of the Bavarian employés, and the exclusive appropriation of the customs 
and stamp duties to the payment of the duties onthe loan. It is a curious fact, 
in connection with the news received by telegraph, that the last number of the 
Gazette de Treves,a paper published in Rhenish Prussia, contained a letter 
from Frankfort, of the 17th, mentioning the existence of a report at that place 
that a revolotion had taken place at Athens, and that the King had been com. 
pelled to take refuge on board an English frigate. As it was impossible for the 
news of the rising of the night of the 14th to have reached Frankfort on the 17th, 
it 1s evident that the revolutionists had informed their friends abroad of their 
intention. 

Our correspondence from Paris, dated the 27th September, states, in some- 
what positive terms, that a combined English and French fleet was about to 
eail for Greece; but we should think this was merely arumour. The accounts 
are confirmed of the successful issue of the insurrection, and of the adhesion of 





the King to the demands of the people. A new Ministry has been formed, and 


confirmed 4,794 young persons.——The Duke of Palmella, who has visited this 
country for the negotiation of a commercial treaty with Portugal, is now upom 
a visit to the Queen at Windsor.——Earl Grey is lying very ill at Howick Hall, 
Northumberland. Among other unfavourable symptoms he has lost the use 
his limbs. He is in his 80th year ——A train on the London and Birmingham 
railway, on Sunday, consisted of twenty-six carriages, containing 800 passen- 
gers. Three locomotives were in use. The Birmingham Musical Festuval 
terminated on Friday last. It is said to have been most successful, but we 
have not yet seen any statement of the receipts. A new steamship, 190 feet 
long, which is to have stem and stern exactly alike, and a rodder fitted to each, 
was laid down last week at Chatham ——The Queen bas appointed Field Mar 
shal H. R. H. Prince Albert, K.G , Captain-General and Colonel of the Artil- 
lery Company, vice the Duke of Sussex.—— It is said that a new exploring ¢t- 
pedition is about to be despatched towards the North Pole, under the comma 
of Capt. Ross On dit that Mr. Kavanah, of Ormond-qauy, Dublin, bas 
vented a goncapable of carrying ball eighty yards without noise or smoke.—— 
Accounts have been received of the death of the Hon. Robert Stewart, British 
Minister at New Granada, and see M.P. for rane” The — 
Dr. Lee has been appointed professor of divimity at Edinburgh University, ¥ 
the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, ver ster) Lieat. Holman, R.N., Knight of Wind- 
sor, the celebrated blind traveller, took his departure on the 3d of September, 
from Malta for Naples. ——Accounts from Tunis of the 20th ult., state that the 
differences between France and Tunis ave likely to be satisfactorily edjusted. 
——By the late census of Scotland, 126,300 natives of Ireland are retu 

as residing in that country, and 97.000 natives of England.——Fossil booes 
of the lizard, twenty-four feet in length (equal to the dragons of antiquity), hat 
been found in Bavaria.—On the 3d instant, at Torres, near Jean, in Spain 
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Shere was an avalanche. which killed 200 persons, and destroyed 42 bouses 
gad other buildings ——The sum of £605 10s. 9d. was collected at Aberdeen 
Jast week in aid of the Free Church of Scotland, after a public breakfast at- 
tended by the Rev. Dr. Chambers The number of seamen employed in 
Brash shipping during the year ending December 31, 1842, was 181.047, a 
decrease of 29,151 compared with 1841 In an old house in Inverness, sev- 
eza) interesting relics have been found, connected with the history of the Pre- 
gender ——A grand review took place at Woolwich, last week, in the presence 
of Espartero and the officers of his suite. The marriage of the Marquis of | 
Qnnonde aod Miss Frances Jane Paget, daughter of the Governor of Chelsea 
Hospital, was solemnized last week ——Twenty pieces of field artillery, of 

size, with carriages, &c., ready for action, were shipped in Liverpool last 
week for the Mexican government. The man of war, Hastings, is now un- 
@er repair at Portsmouth ; it is expected she will be the flag ship in the West 
Indies next year. All the three surviving sons of the poet Burns are new in 
Sceeland ; and it is probable a public entertainment will be given to them in 
Edimburgh.——Lord Abinger, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, was mar. 
med on Thursday to Mrs. Ridley. Immediately after the ceremony they set 
out for the Continent. The number of deaths in London during the week 
endmg September 23, was 983, being 138 above the weekly average of the 
iss five summers. A monument to the poet Butler has been erected in 





























ham Park, Yorkshise, open which estate he was bam One thousand | @litary assistance from a Major-General James Arlington Bennett of New 


suithons annually are exchanged at the clesring-room of the London bankers. | 
AD the zold and silver used for this purpose is about 201. aday.——It has been | 


asceriained that a pewter-quart pot, with a slight addition of zinc, will melt | here. 


denn into 27 temperance medals A new cap, similar to that worn by the 
yor of Russia’s body-guard, is to be worn by the British infantry of the 
Ime, in lieu of the present chako. The Belfast Chronicle says that the largest | 








ssumber of insolvencies, in Ulster, are among publicans and linen manufacturers. though the active measures now taken by Government will soon bring about 
——A boy has been exhibiting, in Germany, who has the power of emitting | that desirableend. Detachments of the London police have recently succeed: d 


three vocal sounds at a time, and can therefore execute pieces in three parts 
——According to the Augsburgh Gazette, 300 persons have been arrested at 


Warsaw, who form part of a society of 3,000, whose object is to effect a revo. most prominent instigators to the riots. 


ivtion in Poland. 





John Milton and Walter Scott were committed to prison 


the other day in London. They were paupers from the Strand Union work- tural Association, We ask attention to the speech made there by Sir Robert 
The Right Honourable J. A Mackenzie, | Peel, not that it discusses any political topic, but that it refers to the 





honse, who have refused to work 
amember of a noble Scotch family, and who has filled several official situations 
alxoad, since 1832, died on Sunday last. A vacancy has occurred in the 





afverwards there were two Tory candidates in the field, Mr. Thomas Baring, 
joo, and Mr. W. Attwood The Liberal Candidates spoken of are Lord 
Morpeth and Mr. James Patterson.—-—Lord Brougham is now at Brougham 
Hal}, where he has seen little company since Parliament was prorouged. His | 
Jordsbip has just published a pamphlet, nominally on * law reform,’ but embrac- 
img 2 vast quantity of personal matter relative to his career as a member of 
Lord Grey's Government. 
mounces the failure of Messrs. Rick and Co., of Iserlohn, Westphalia, manu 

factorers, for 4,000,000 thalers (about £600,000 ) Froin an official report 
it appears that the Roman Catholics have in India, China, and the rest of Asia, 
sixty-nine bishops, twenty coadjutors, 1856 priests, and 2,211,000 members 

——aAs a countryman was passing the Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool, the other day, 
he remarked toa friend that he should not like to become the landlord of such 
an establishment ; ‘ For,’ said he, ‘ there can be but little custom at that shop; 
as }’ve passed it twice afore, and noyther heard a din inside of the house or 
seed a fight out on’t.’ 

At the weekly meeting at the Corn Exchange Mr. Mark O'Callaghan handed 
Mr. O'Connell a letter from two persons in America, addressed to his brother. 
Mr. O'Connell, having read the communication, said—This letter is signed 
*Jobn Arliogton Bennett, Major-General and John Clinton Beckman, Aajutant- 
General,’ and it offers me military organization to assist me for the Repeal. 
I worn it ; and thus (tearing the letter) I treat it. (Cheers.) That is the way 
I veceive their professed military organization—I know a trick worth two of 
ther. (Laughter ) 











p-deipeatnn 
ARMY PROMOTIONS. 

War- Office, Sept. 22.—Ry|. Regt. Horse Gds.—Cor. V. Corbet to be Lt. by 
pur., ¥. Proctor, who ret. ; the Hon. G. W. Milles to be Cor. by pur., v. Corbet 
Anh Regt. of Ft.—Lt. D Capel to be Capt. by pur., v. Ashurst, who retires , 
Ens C. T. de Montenach to be Lt. by pur., v. Capel. 36th Ft.—Lt. J. Nugent 
to be Capt. by pur., v. Reeve, who ret.; Ens and Adj. H. A. Cubitt to have 
the yank of Lt.; Ens. R. Lloyd to be Lt by pur., v. Nugent; P. B. M. Wood, 
Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v Lloyd; G. R. J. Marshall, Gent. to be Ens. without 
por., v. Wood, app to 73d Ft. 64th Ft.—W. S. De Courcy, Gent., to be Ens 
wihbout pur., v. Willesford, prom. 73d Ft.—Ens. P. B M. Wood, frem on 
Mah Ft. to be Ens., v. Lyons, promoted in the 5th Foot 

Unatrracnen.—Bvt. Mjr. J. Swinburn, from 32d Ft., to be Mjr. without pur. 

Hospitat Starr.—Dep. Inspector Gen. W. Dawson, M. D., from half pay, 
tobe Dep. Inspector Gen. of Hospitals, v. J. Thompson, who rets. on haif-pay. 

War-Office, Sept. 29.—I1st Regt. of Drags —Lt. L. L. E. White, from 84th 
Fi., to be Paymaster, v. W. T. Wodehouse, who reverts to half-pay. 10th Lt 
Drags.—Capt. F. O. H. Bridgeman, from 45th Ft., to be Capt., v. Williams, who 
exch. 13th Lt. Drags.—Lt. S. A. Dickson to be Capt., by pur., v. Sargeant, 
who ret ; Cor. H. Wilson to be Lt., by pur., v. Dickson; J. M. Clements, 
Gent., to be Cor. by pur., v. Wilson. Scots Fusilier Grds.—Ens. E. J. Otway, 
from 71st Ft., to be Ens. and Lt , by pur., v. the Earl of Mulgrave, who ret. ; 
im Regt. of Ft —Ens. J, A. L. Philipps to be Lt., by pur., v. Dashwood, who 
sei.; R. Steward, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Philipps. 16th Ft.—Ens G. 
D. Marshall, from the 55th Foot, to be Ens., v. Lawton, who ret. 32d Foot— 
OE: C. Moore, from half-pay 67th Ft., to be Capt., v. Swinburn, prom.; Lt. 
5. ¥. W. Inglis to be Capt., by pur., v. Moore, who ret.; Ens. C. Ackland to 
be Lt., by pur., v Inglis; R. Hedley, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur, v Ackland. 
4ist Ft.—Capt H. L. Maydwell, from 82d Ft., to be Captain, v. Tallon, who 
exchanges. 45th Ft.—Capt. A. W. Williams, from 10th Lt. Drags., to be Capt. 
y. Bridgemao, who exch. 49th Ft.—Assist-Sur. C. M. Duff, M. D. has been 
permitted to resign his commission. 54th Ft.—Lt. T. Mostyn to be Capt., b 
por., v. Bristow, who ret.; Ens. E. Neville to be Lt, by pur., v. Mostyn ; , 
H. Powell, Gent. to be Ens., by pur, v. Neville. 55th Ft—C. M. Read, Gt. 
te be Ens., by pur., v. Marshall, appointed to 16th Ft. 61st Ft.—To be Lts, 
by pur., Ens. J. P. Redmond, v. Lees, who rets ; Ens. W. Maycock, v. Prime, 
who ret. ; ‘To be Ens. by pur., R. Maunsell, Gent., v. Redmond; F. H. Peat, 
Gent., v. Maycock. 64th Ft.—Capt. G. Duberley to be Mjr., by purchase, v 
Lawrell, who ret.; Lt. A. B. Parker to be Capt. by pur., v. Duberley ; Ens 
C.S. Jeffery to be Lt., by pur., v. Parker; J. B. Burne, Gent., to be Ens., by 
par., v. Jeffery. 67th Ft.—Ens. W. H. Hussey to be Lt., by pur., v. Locke, 
who ret.; O R.H. Orlebar, Gent., to be Ens., by pur, v. Hussey. 77th Ft — 
Capt. W. Galway to be Paymaster, v. A. J. Macpherson, appointed to 6th Ft. 
#23 Ft.—Capt. L. Tallon, from 41st Ft.. to be Capt., v. Maydwell, who exch. 

ist West India Regt.—To be Lts., without pur., Ens. J. B. Campbell, from 
4%h Ft., v. J. A. Hanna, cashiered by the sentence of a Generai Court Martial ; 

Ens. G. N. Bredin, from the 26th Ft , v. P. Hackett, cashiered by the sentence 
# a General Court Martial. 3d West India Regt.—Lt. E. Poitier, from 2d 
West India Regt., to be Lt., without pur. ; Ens. W. Mayne. from 49th Ft., to 
be Lt., without pur. ; Ens. H. J. Tench to be Lt., without pur., v. Montgomery ; 








| Chiefs of the Army of Mormons. 


bappy relation which exists in some counties in England between landlord and 
. tenant. > aware “ha state ings ne Te would the 
yepresentation of the city of London by the death of Sir M Wood. The day We are aware such a state of things is not general. We would that 


| with unalloyed satisfaction. There is now a total cessation of all those inci 
A letter from Berlin, of the 13th instant, an- | dents which for a long time assailed the throne, and shook the confidence of 


| them, carping at the fortifications around Paris, but they should recollect that 





ings before it. This step is treated by the London papers with ridicale, but 
we confess, we cannot bring ourselves to view it in the same light. It appears 
to us but another advance to the consummation of his weasunable purposes ; 
though we fervently hope the event may show that our alarms are unfounded. 
Contributions to the Repeal fund from the United States continue to be announ- 
ced. To those from the free States, Mr. O'Connell moved a vote of thanks, but 


| those trom the Southern States, he said,were accompanied by letters abusive of 


himselfand savouring strongly of blasphemy in defence of slavery. The London 
Times gives, as an antidote to what it terms “ the Yankee blarney, of Mr. Ty- 
ler, jun.,” copious extracts from President Jackson's proclamation in Decem- 
ber, 1832. to the people of South Carolina, and observes there is scarcely a wor! 


| Of at which 1s not equally applicable to the present state of things in the Impe- 


rial realm. The peroration, they say, is singularly elegant, and they give iten- 
tire with three slight alterations—for the words “ American Citizens,” they 
substitute “ British Citizens” for “Carolina” “ Lreland” and for “ republican” 
“ monarchical.” 

We perceive that Mr. O'Connell imagines that he hes received an offer of 


York and some one else. Though he seems to have treated it very seriously, we 
incline to think it is nothing more than a hoax played off upon him by some wag 
If we recollect aright, we have seen the same names paraded here, 8 


South Wales has not yet regained her accustomed state of tranquillity, al- 


in arresting, in Carmarthenshire, two men who are believed to have been the 


Among our extracts will be found the proceedings of the Lichfield Agricul- 


it were, 

His limperial Highness the Grand Duke Michael of Russia has arrived in 
England, and has been received with marked distinction, 

The internal positionjof France continues to be such as may be contemplated 


Europe in her institutions, whilst, at the same time, the embellishment of her 
cities, and her improvemenss in arts and manufactures have advanced with a 
rapidity unknown to former times, The Paris journals are still, many of 


they are a legacy bequeathed them by the policy of M. Tairers, which they so 
ardently supported. 

There seems to be no cessation in the misfortunes of Spain, and that un- 
happy country is still the scene of anarchy and confusion worse confounded, 
The Junta of Saragossa has certainly an addition to that of Barcelona, declared 
against the existing Government, and the last accounts add, though they are 
not official, that Cadiz, Seville and Bilbao have taken a similar course. There 
is something singular in the power exercised by these municipal governments; 
it appears paramount to that wielded by the Central Government—that the |at- 


ter exists but by their sufferance. Madrid is in a state of incessant alarm, and 
t 


though the military chiefs there who headed the late revolation, display grea 
energy and activity, it would appear very doubtful whether they will long be 
able to delay another revolution. At one of the most critical moments, a powder 
magazine near one of the gates of the city blew up, it is said, by accident, 
and added not a little to the terror of the inhabitants. 

A constitutiona! form of government has been wrested from King Otho in 
Greece, by means of which we copy an account in a preceding column, It 









attend the permanent location of the 
by Her Majesty. 

Public meetings are about to be held in differe, t parts of the Province, Kings- 
ton has already taken the lead and pasted strong resolutions adverse to the 
removal, and addressed the Governor General, suggesting that a new Parlia- 
ment be called which shall embody the opinions of the public on the question 
before it be finally disposed of ‘The French of Lower Canada would prefer a 
dissolution of the Union to a permanent settlement of the Seat of Government 
in Upper Canada, because they fear that their present predominance in the 
Councils of the country is uncertain and insecure ; it is also, on the other hand‘ 
certain that a large portion of the people of the Upper Province would submit 
to another separation rather than that their portion of the country should be rob- 
bed of what it is fairly entitled to, and was in effect really promised by Lord Sy- 
denham. ’ 


Seat of Governinent, at the piace selected 


The measure of the Union, then, has not in this respect worked well, and 
probably never would be satisfactory to all parties. The two races are too 
powerful, too distinct, and too diverse in their sentiments, feelings, and habits 
to work welltogether. We were of that opinion in the first instance, and no- 
thing has occurred to induce us to depart from it. ‘The problem now is—will 
not the question of the locality of the capital produce a re-separation of the 
Province? It certainly will, in our belief, unless the Queen's Government 
immediately come forward and decide the point, before the feelings and pas 

sions of the two people be again worked up to the old boiling point of opposi- 
tion, hatred, and antipathy, 
SOUTH POLAR DISCOVERIES, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ALBION, 





Dear Sir,—I avail myself of your permission to make a communication 
to you, in reference to your article on the recent Antarctic expeditions, As 
the statement in the Literary Gazetie wants the sanction of official authority, I 
agree with you in the opinion that Captain Wilkes can better reply after the 
volumes of Captain Ross shall have been laid before the pablic. The same 
course is, however, not imperative upon his friends, and particularly upon my- 
self, who from circumstances unnecessary to detail. had become aware of all 
that Captain Wilkes claimed several months before his retuin to the United 
States, through the perusal of his private journal, and the inspection of his 
letter-book, ‘These had been transmitted to the United States, and I spent a 
vortion of several days in Washington in their examination, in Mar h, 1842. 
am, therefore, warranted in saying that no change has been made in the 
original form in which the discovery was claimed in consequence ol the publica- 
tion of Ross's doubts. You will find on reference to the ‘Synopsis which | 
hand you herewith, that, although Captain Wilkes in the Vincennes reached 
an icy barrieron the Tith June, 1840, in lat. 64° 11° 8. long, 164° 63° EB. yet 
that no indications of land were seen until the LSth, 16th, 17th. of that month 
in long. 160° E., lat. 66° 30° 8S. The actual discovery of land, under cir- 
cumstances that left no doubt in the mind of Captain Wilkes, was claimed to 
be made on the morning of 19th January, in long. 154° 30. But on the com- 
parison of the indications observed in three different vessels on the three days 
just stated, he found himself authorized to claim the discovery at the earlier 
of these dates for the squadron under his command. 1 must, therefore, beg to 
correct the error into which you have fallen in representing that the American 
expedition claims the discovery of land on the 19th January, in long. 165° E. 
Captain Wilkes’ journal claim extends no further than long. 164° 30° BE. 
That of his officers only to 160°, while Captain Ross's course in that latitude 
terminated in long. 165° EB. It will be perfectly obvious that the difference in 
longitude is quite sufficient to make it possible that the American squadron 
may have seen land, which tw that of Captain Ross was wholly invisible. 
There is nothing, therefore, in the official statement of the letter which im- 
pugns in any degree the assertion of Captain Wilkes, or renders doubtful the 
discoveries claimed by that officer, 

It is easy to see how the misapprehension arose Capt Wilkes in the Map 
he communicated to Capt. Ross, and in that which he published with his 
Synopsis, lays down the position of the icy barrier, and those who have looked at 
the Map without comparing it with the words of the Synopsis, seem to have 
united in considering that this line marked the coast of the Antarctic Conti- 
nent, 

Between the time of the cruize of Wilkes in January, 1840, and that of Ros# 
in January, 1541, the barrier had evidently changed its position. Ross passed 











would appear that the same result might have been obtained by a recourse 
to the high contracting powers, had it appeared io them necessary to the wel- 
fare of the people, or conducive to the stability of the government. Though 
thus far matters have proceeded without bloodshed, the latest dates say that i 
was probable King Otho would alternately be compelled to resign. 


to the N. W. in long. 165°, when Wilkes could not penetrate the barrier; and 
Wilkes pursued a course to the south-west from the intersection of the two 
tracts, while Capt Ross was compelled to follow the barrier to the north-west, 
These facts will be obvious from the inspection of the map published in the 
last number of the Albion, ani when the tracks therein laid down are com- 
yvared with the latitudes and longitudes | have given, it will be apparent that 
toss was never within 100 miles of the points whence land was seen by the 
American Squadron 





CANADA. 


The question of the removal of the seat of Government has, we apprehend, 


upon. The Queen’s Government probably foreseeing this, declined the ex- 


| ercise of its prerogative, and left it to the Colonial Legislature to fix definitively 


the position, provided the necessary expense incurred should be defrayed by 
the colony. This of course throws the apple of discord among the provincial 
parties, 

The great sticklers forthe removal are among the Governor-General’s cabi- 
net, or the Executive Council; and as the French influence is there dominant, 
it follows that the removal is a measure of the French party of the Lower Pio- 
vince. The British inhabitants of Montreal and its vicinity, have certainly 
no objection to that city being made the permanent metropolis, but they have 
never been noisy or troublesome advocates for it. ‘The whole scheme, in fact, 
originates with the French, who will never rest until they have effected their 
object ; for through it they hope to secure the supremacy of their power over 
the whole country. If this cannot be achieved, they will agitate for a repeal 
of the union. French ambition is, and always was, from the earliest dawn of 
the national character, insatiable, and we have a notable proof of it in the pre- 
sent instance. Not content with wresting the entire sway of the country from 
their British fellow subjects, which they were enabled o do, owing to the bed 
health and bad policy of poor Sir Charles Bagot, Mr. Lafontaine and his 
friends insist on celebrating their triumph at Rome, carrying with them their 
captives to grace the spectacle. But who ever knew a Frenchman moderate 
under success 1 

So long ago as March last, the removal of the seat of Government was made 
a“ Cabinet question.” A committee of the Cabinet assembled to discuss the 
matter, and finally made a report to the Governor-General in favour of taking 
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The British mail steamer Hibernia arrived at Boston, on Wednesday last, 
with the mails from London to the 4th instant. It is highly gratifying to per- 
ceive the continued and marked improvement, which these accounts state, has 


up their line of march to Montreal, Mr. Harrison, however, dissenting ; who, 
| to his honour be it spoken, did so entirely on public principle, and he has since 
together with Mr. Cameron, resigned his office. 

\The meeting of the Legislature is bringing the matter to‘a crisis; of 
course, the opposition of the people of the Upper Province was to be expected. 
Mr. Jameson, the Speaker of the Legislative Council, has resigned, and Mr 
Draper, to whom the vacant Speakership was offered, has refused to accept it. 


Mr. Draper has since offered a string of ten resolutions which have been car- 


ried, The following are the 1st, 8th, and 10th, and they clearly indicate, not 
only the feelings of that branch of the Legislature, but of the Province. The 
meaning and force of the first resolution will be readily felt by every person 
connected with Canadian affairs, while the 10th shows that the country has 
full confidence in the wisdom of her Majesty’s Ministers if they think proper 


taken place in all the various branches of industry throughout the markets of | to exercise their legitimate functions, which they really, under the present cir- 


Great Britain, more particularly as the cause is evidently not of a transient 


character, but to be found in the perfect recovery of the whole social system, | 


fan the excessive exhaustion of resources produced by deficient harvests. 
‘The effect of the consequent melioration in the condition of the people will be 
perceptible also in the increase of the public revenue, and relieve government 
trom the embarrassment which the falling off inthe amount of the assessed Laxes 
was calculated to produce. Ministers, too, may now look back with satisfac- 
tion to the manner in which they have met the numerous calls made on them 
fiw relief, during the season of distress. ‘They then alleged, what indeed was 
evident, that the evil was beyond the reach of the governing power, that it was 
the effect of temporary causes, which would pass away, and their prediction, 
we are happy to say, is now in the course of accomplishment. 


The aspect of affairs in Ireland remains unchanged. One more step has Prerogative in the selection of some place 


O'Connell taken in his process of dismembering the empire ; be has organized 
«x of his proposed Repeal Courts of Arbitration and had a show of proceed- 


| cumstances, ought to do 

Resolved —That in assenting to the Union of U pper and Lower Canada the 
| inhabitants of the former Province were greatly influenced by a confidentially 
cherished expectation that the very reason of policy which indaced Her Ma 
jesty’s Ministers to advise that important measure, would have a decided weight 
on the determining the locality of the Seat of Government. 

Resolved,—That the Legislative Council have not, upon any of the grounds 
presented for their consideration, been able to arrive atany other conclasion 
than this—ihat the soundness of the principles upon which Upper Canada as- 
sented to the Union, has in no degree been shaken, and that no change has oc- 
cured to justify a departure from the policy of the Government, based upon 
those principles. 

Resolved,—That influenced by these considerations the Legislative Council 
respectfully desire that Her Majesty willbe pleased to exercise Her Royal 

within the former limits of U pper 
Canada, at which the Parliament of Canada shall assemble, pledging them- 
selves to concur with the other branch ot the Legislature in any Grant to be 
made by them to Her Majesty for the expenditure which may be expected to 





been productive of more opposition and discord than its projectors calculated | 


| The question whether that squadron did in reality make a discovery there- 
| fore remains open to be settled by the irresistible evidence which will be pro- 
| duced in the forthcoming narrative of its voyage. 

JAMES RENWICK. 
| Columbia College, New York, Oct. 19, 1843. 

We readily give insertion to Professor Renwick's communication, Un- 
doubtedly the line marked on Capt, Wilkes's map has led to misapprehension , 
| as the whole of that line as far east as longitude 167 would seem to be a part 

of the Antarctic Continent, Capt. Ross, it appears, has fallen into the same 

mistake as others, since he expresses doubts of the existence of any land at the 

point where the line on the map would seem to indicate it, and the article in 
| the Literary Gazette, re-published by us two weeks ago, says, “ On the 4th 

March they (Capt. Ross's expedition) re-crossed the Antarctic circle, and 
being necessarily close by the extreme of those patches of land whieh Capt. 
| Wilkes’s has called “ the Antarctic Continent,” and having reached their latitude 
on the 5th, they steered directly for them ; and at noon on the Gth, the ships 
being exactly over the centre of this mountain range, they could obtain no sound. 
ings with 600 fathomof line.” 

The Literary Gazette further states, that on the second years voyage Capt. 
Ross entered the ice in lat. 62 28. and lon. 14657 W., and left it in lat. 67 
2 lon. 159 E., being one degree farther to the eastward, and fifty-eight miles 
| farther to the southward than the position where Capt. Wilkes claims to have 
| discovered land on the part of his expedition. 
| We admit that the article is not official, neither does it indicate the longitude 
in which the area of eighty miles was traversed, which makes it the more ne- 
cessary to Wait for further accounts. 





| 


DEPARTURE OF THE GREAT WESTERN 
(From the New York American.) 
| The trial yesterday between the screw-propelled ship Princeton and the 
| whee} propelled ship Great Western was very salistactory, as establishing the 
| important fact, that the su/merged propeller will impart as great speed as the 
\¢ rposed § de wheel 
This being so, it seems obvious, that for ships of war, the submerged "pro- 

| peller, the machinery for working which is also below the water line of the 
| vesse|—is the fittest application of power—because sale {rum an enemy’s fire. 
| An account of the trial of speed from a looker on is annexed. 
It should be borne in mind however, that the Great Western was very 
| with freight and coals, and the Journal of Commerce states that in sw 
out trom her berth she knocked off eight les from her starboard wheel. 

The Princeton is light, not yet having her armament—but even light as she 
is, drawing more water than the Western 

The time in going from the Castle at Governor's Island to the castle at Fort 
Diamond was 35 manutes against a flood tide. The distance, we , to 
be about 7 miles, and then the Princeton was from 1-2 to 3-4 a mile ; 

kt should, too, be added, that Captain Hosken is under strict orders never to 
atiempt any race or otherwise jeopard the safety or even alarm the fears of 
passengers. The Great Wester, as will be seen by the letter we subjoin from 
Captain Hosken, was going at her usual rate. 


j 


4. P.M, 49th Oct, 1543 
My Dear Sir—I have great pleasure in stating to you the fact of the Great 
Western being fairly passed by the Princeton, at from 1-2to 3-4 of 4 mile per 
hour—the Great Western going near 9 knots and 1-2, "Tis true the Great 
Western is deep, rather more than usual; still it convinces me, and will, I 
think, the public also, that our iron ship, the Great Britain, will, to a moral 
cerlainty, surpass every steamship that has gone before her. 


In great haste, very reapocttaly oe oe 


To understand Capt. Hosken's note, written hastily while his vessel was 
under weigh, it is necessary to remind our readers, that the Princeton is fined 
up with the Ericsson propellers; and that the Great Britain, the new iron 
ship building for the Bristol company is to be propelled by§s power similar im 
principle. 


R. Invin, Esq. 
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PARK THEATRE. 





one of the most successful engagements of late years in Macbeth, for the fourth 


"for his own Benefit, last evening, which, we trust, proved a substantia) | Of the most attractive engagements Mr. Simpson can at present effect. 


expression of the Public opinion so universally manifested of this gentleman's 
talents, as the first Tragedian of the British Stage. 

The Claude Melnode of Mr. Macready is an entirely different personation 
to any that we had previously w itnessed—more especially in the earlier scenes, 
into which Mr. Macready infuses a vividness of romantic passion completely 
electric—it is the very embodiment of the delirium of love—impulsive and od 
tense. Mr. Macready must have borrowed largely from the Romeo of his 
early days, so successfully to personate the passionate intenseness he exhibits 
in this character. 

We were much delighted with the beautiful delineation of Melnotte, when 
the nefarious marriage is accomplished, and he meets Beauseant and Glavis; 
the withering scom and contemptuous denunciation with which he dissolves 
the connection with these confederates of his forced revenge, were given in the 
happiest style. The scene where he reveals to Pauline the “ trick” he has put 
upon her, and, self-condemned, stands before her, the guilty and dishonoured, 
yet adoring lover, was the most trathful piece of acting we have yet seen from 
this great artist. No rant, no strained effort, but the calm, settled despair of 
guilt and degradation. . . 

In a like vein of excellence was the interview with his wile’s relatives, 
and the manly but devoted parting with Pauline. In the final scene, the 
intense expression of his unwavering love—his burst of exultation at finding 
the woman of his heart still true, and the noble pride that his honour is re- 
deemed, were all pourtrayed with a fidelity so true, as to produce reiterated 
plaudits from the crowded house, equal to any that have yet been awarded to 
his efforts. Admirable as was the whole performance, and certainly, excellent 
as this play undoubtedly is, as a modern Drama, yet, we confess, we should 
prefer seeing Mr. Macready confine himself to characters more in accordance 
with the elevated tone of his acting, as it isnow. There is not scope enough 

in Claude Melnotte for the full display of those grand and thrilling exhibitions 
of his talent, which are now the striking characteristics of his acting. Besides, 
he has to draw too largely on the credulity of his audience in point of age—a 
dangerous experiment in an actor, unless he has grown up with his audience, 

Chippendale, in the Major, was inimitable—a perfect picture of the testy, 
honest-hearied veteran, Ryder as Beauseant, appeared to us somewhat too 
tragical and p npous, but yet respectable. Mrs. Hunt, in Pauline, really ex- 
ceeded our expectations—in the last scene particularly, she drew forth repeated 
applause, by her touching and subdued acting of the heart-stricken wife. Of 
Mrs. Vernon, we can searcely trust ourselves to speak without our eulogium 
assuming the cast of extravagance; it was the epitome of all we can conceive 
of the upstart parvenu ; and our approbation seemed fully shared by the au- 
dience, who did not allow one of her many points to pass without duly testify- 
ing their applause. 

On Wednesday Othello was presented for Mr. Ryder’s benefit, to a full 
house ; Mr. Macready sustaining the hero of the play, and Mr. Ryder assum- 
ing the character of Lago. We gladly welcome the former in another Shaks- 
perian character; his deep reflective and original cast of mind, seems to fit him 
for the noble task of an expositor of Shakspeare, for, in fact, every illustration 
of the great Bard, in his hand, is an exposition, In Othello, although we may 
differ with him in some minor points of his reading, and even would object loa 
portion of his conception of the character, yet bating what may be deemed a hy- 
percritical analysis of the performance, we are compelled to admit that, as a 
whole, it is worthy to stand by those almost faultless personations we have en- 
deavoured faithfully to analyse for our readers. 

In the two first acts Mr. Macready did not exhibit any very striking points, 
indeed, he might be considered somewhat tame, as compared to his great contem- 
poraries in the character, Many passages sowever were marked by that close 
study and artistical skill for which thisgreat actor is so conspicuous. Original 
readings, and new arrangements of the action, or as it is technically called the 
“ business of the scene,” were introduced with great effect, and generally as re- 
gards the reading, most truthfully. The celebrated address to the senate was a 
fine specimen of declamation, and where it differed from what has been deemed 
the accredited reading, the language bears the construction given by Mr. Ma- 
cready, yet in one line we must differ, even with his acknowledged judgment— 
w en the passage, 

“ She /ov'd me for the dangers I had pass’d, 
And I lov’d her that she did pity them |” 
We have marked the reading by italics—and humbly conceive that the 
sense of the author is not distinctly conveyed by such reading. ‘The em- 
phasis should, in our conception, be placed on the pronouns, me and ner— 
as they are evidently placed in juxtaposition, and by their opposition more 
strongly embody the sentiment. 

In the third act, Mr. Macready reached to that sublimity of tragic acting, 
in which he now stands almost unrivalled; his gradual working up the 
rage and revenge of the supposed abused husband was, indeed the concentrated 
embodiment of the hot-blooded Moor. Kean was not more terrific in the 
celebrated passages with lago, commencing ;— 

“Villain, be sure you prove, &c.” 
In hackneyed phrase, he electrified the house—nor were the other powerful 
passages in the scene less effective. [It was another triumph added to the 
many he has achieved. We are at issue, however, with him in his conception 
as to the period when Othello first exhibits the jealousy. Mr. Macready 
discovers suspicion immediately upon Iago's exclamation of 
“T like not that "—— 
Now we conceive that nothing in the noble and frank character of Othello 
warrants exhibition of doubt, until the warning of Iago, to “ beware of 
jealousy.” All before is wonder, not doubt—one of the chief beauties in this 
inimitable character is the devoted confiding love he bears to Desdemona— 
fully demonstrated by the exquisite line :— 
“T'll see before I doudt,” 
which was rendered by Mr. Macready as we have marked, and surely 
precludes the possibility of suspicion until worked upon by Lago. 

The murder scene was all we could desire, and the introduction of a new 
arrangement in the business by which Desdemona is smothered out of 
sight of the audience by drawing the curtain, was an evidence of the good 
taste as well as sound judgment of the actor; it met with the decided approba- 
tion of the audience. 

Mr. Ryder's lago we forbear from courtesy to analyze too closely. [t 
was the bold dashing villain—not the subtle designing one of the author; 
Without pretension, and consequently free from affectation or offensive points 
Mr. Ryder has faithfully supported Mr. Macready through his long engage- 
ment, and we were pleased that the audience acknowledged their appreciation 


He has produced a revival of t 

Mr. Macready has continued to fill the house nightly during the week, by | since the advent of the Kembles. He commences an engagement at the Ches- 
repetitions of Hamlet, Richelieu, Werner and Macbeth. To this list he has | out Theatre, Philade|phia, on Monday next, and we predict for him in that 
added since our last, Claude Melnoue, his original charac:er in the Lady of | ety asimilar triumphant career to that which has marked hisp o nged en- 
Lyons, and Othello, on the occasion of Mr. Ryder's Benefit—and concluded | gagement of four weeks in New York. : 








he legitimate Drama,at this House, unequalled 


We learn that Mr. Wallack succeeds Mr. M., and will doubtless prove one 





Tut Ovympic.—A very clever and entertaining ‘Travestie of Macbeth has 
attracted full houses during the last week, to this amusing and well-conducted 
Theatre. The play is compressed into two Acts, retaining all the principal 
features of Shakspeare’s Drama, but altered to so comic a mould that the Im- 
mortal Bard would scarce recognize his illustrious offspring. Mr. Mitchell 
sustains the character of Macbeth, and certainly the metamorphosed Thane of 
Cawdor becomes, under his personation, a most amusing individual. He is 
no less a villain thanhis predecessor, or rather we should say, his antitype, 
but he becomes a villain of a comic nature, laughing away men’s lives with 
the air of a Momus instead of the sober gravity of a Melpomene. We would 
recommend the dagger scene, and the imerview of Macbeth with the witches, 
as being replete with clever and humorous effect. 


CONCERT OF MADAME CINTI DAMOREAU AND M. J. ARTOT, 


Steam is bringing us nearer to the old worldevery day. Paris and London 
seem as near to us now as Boston and Philadelphia of old. Who knows but 
a few years hence the Italian and French troupes will make their annual sea- 
son Visit to New York alternately with Paris and London ? 
Madame Cinti is the glory of the French opera ; her style displays every ex- 
cellence of the modern French school, and she is looked upon on every hand 
as an artiste of most extraordinary powers. With a voice not at all powerful, 
and by no means extensive in compass, she exhibits all the atiributes of a great 
artiste. Her execution is as rapid as thought, and as clear as Wallace’s Ar- 
peggio on the piano forte. In expression and feeling, she but obeys the im- 
pulse of the passions, which spring up spontaneously in the soul of genius. 
Madame Cinti is a glorious example of the power of Art over Nature. What 
she has been denied in voice, she has made up by science; and how trium- 
phantly has the one overcome the difficulties presented by the other ! 
But we will proceed to our task. The Washington Saloon was crowded at 
an early hour, by all the fashion and talent of the city. The number present 
were estimated at between twelve and thirteen hundred. The universal fa- 
vourite, Mr. Timm, opened the concert. He performed Spehr’s lovely quin- 
tette, with all that exquisite delicacy, and singular precision, for which he is so 
distinguished. He was loudly anddeservedly applauded. 
Madame Damoreau then appeared, and was greeted enthusiastically, for 
there were numbers present familiarly acquainted with her singing. She ap- 
peared somewhat nervous at the commencement, and, indeed, she did not quite 
recover her self-possession until the second piece. But still her singing was 
exquisite, and seemed to arouse one general feeling of admiration. 
Before the buzz of approbation had subsided, another claimant appeared 
upon the Orchestra—one not quite unknown to fame. M. Artot to a very 
handsome face, adds a person of much elegance, and a manner at once easy 
and graceful. His first performance was an introduction to, and variations 
upon, the celebrated air from Ii Pirata. The first few notes of introduction 
promised what his subsequent performance amply fulfilled. We know no 
better test for an artist, than the performance ofa simple melody: it calls into 
action all the superior powers of the mind and soul. Nothing Paganini did‘ 
ever exceeded his performance of Mozart's simple melody, “La ci dareni.” 
M. Artot was equal to the test; displaying delicacy, refinement, deep feeling, 
and chaste expression. The variations were perfect specimens of difficulties. 
His tone is admirable; full and rich, and is probably thrown out more strongly, 
from the fact that he can modify it to the merest whisper without losing a jot 
of its sweetness, His light and shade are beautifully distributed, rendering 
his ;erformance gratifying in the highest degree. His execution in every 
respect, arpeggio, chromatic, harmonic intervals, double stopping, &c., &c., is 
correct, distinct, and in perfect tune. He uses the harmonies very judiciously 
using them less as principals than as adjuncts. He possesses in an eminent 
degree the leading characteristic of the modern school, the power of enforcing 
the instrument until it seems to groan and shriek from some inward agony; 
yet even this startling effect is used but sparingly, proving that his judgment is 
singularly correct. In his second piece there occurred an Adagio, which, 
as a composition, possesses merits of the highest order. ‘This was his master- 
piece, both as regards performance and composition. It was beautiful beyond 
expression. We do not pretend to have noticed one half of the peculiarities 
and excellences of this fine artist, for our want of space forbids us to enter 
upon a detailed description of every piece, but we hope to hear him often, and 
fo have sufficient opportunity to do him full justice. Our opinion is, that as a 
violinist, he holds a position midway between the two extremes, possessing the 
characteristic of both the classic and the romantic schools, and displaying in 
his style a happy blendmg of both: or if either, the former rather than the 
latter His compositions exhibit the same double character, but we will 
restrain our remarks upon them until we have another hearing 

Madam Cinti’s second song was a perfect triumph of execution, cadence 
after cadence of the most refined and novel character, difficulty after difficulty 
each sneceeding one more astonishing than the last, fell from her lips with 
lightning-like rapidity, and all of them executed without a fault, or even the 
most trifling blemish. There wns an unanimous and enthusiastic call for re- 
petition which was only acknowledged—and very rightly too—by a bow of 


thanks. In the second act she accompanied herself in Negri’s Valse Bac- 
chante. Her touch is light and brilliant, and she discovers considerable mas- 


ery over the instrument. The crowning triumph of the evening was, how- 
ever, the Duo Concertante for voice and violin composed by Mr. Artot. It was 
evidently designed to display to the very utmost the marvellous flexibility of 
Madame Damoreau’s voice. It consists of an introduction, air and variations 
with answerihg cadences for violin. To describe the accumulation of amazing 
difficulties would occupy more space than we can spare, and to describe the 
executive perfection of both performers would require a still larger space ; we 
would therefore ask our readers to think of all the excellence we have above 
recorded, and to believe that this last effort was greater yet than any. 

The applause at the close of their performance was tumultuous—hais an 
handkerchiefs waving; every demonstration in fact, of the most perfect enthu- 
siasm. The success has been in every way equal to the great merits of the two 
artists, and we hope to be able to record a succession of brilliant audiences 
to witness their united efforts. 

The second concert is fixed for Tuesday next the 24th inst., at the Wash- 
ington Hotel; we earnestly advise all the true lovers of music to be present, 
to welcome these distinguished strangers to our shores. 

Mr. W. V. Wactace.—This extraordinary artist had a most fashionable and 
crowded audience on Tuesday night at the Apollo. Mr. Wallace introduced 
two new pieces of his own composition, which were enthusiastically received 





of his efforts, by calling him out, which honour he acknowledged by a 
modest and extremely neat expression of his thanks. Mr. Wheatley’s, 


Cassio was a very creditable performance, especially the drunken scene ; not | 


overdone—but telling and effective, we would advise Mr. Andrews, should he 
again represent Roderigo, to remember, that the character, although a 
“silly gentleman,” is still a gendleman, not a low buffoon. 

Mrs. Hunt,as Desdemona id all her powers would permit. She is evidently 
improving rapidly ; her last scene, was spirited and excellent. The Emilia of 
Mrs. Sloman, was decidedly the best character she has personated—it drew 
down the warmest plaudits. The whole play was well put on the stage— 
and will doubtless prove attractive, by repetition 

We are assured that we share in common with every frequenter of the 
Theatre, regret that this week ; has ‘erminated Mr. Macready’s engagement. 











The one for the violin showed a depth of composition truly wonderful in one 
| so young, and his execution of it reflects on him the highest credit. Mr. Wal- 
}la stands preeminent in his style,and is equally unapproachable on the Piano- 
forte. The distinctiveness and brilliancy of his touch delights the ear; and 
the beautiful and origina motives of his compositions are touchingly and 
thrillingly delineated by his perfect and finished execution. Mr. Wallace 
stands alone in his acquirements, and he cannot fail of creating the greatest 
sensation wherever he may go. Madam Sutton, whose voice seemsgo acquire 
additional force every time she sings, was enthusiastically applauded. 





The Misses Cumming, who have acquired so much reputation by their suc- 
cessful manner of singing Scotch music, intend giving a concert at the Apollo 
Rooms, on Thursday evening next. Mr. Clirehugh and Mr. Austin Phillips 





AMERICAN Insrrrvre.—Thousands are. 
ties now exhibiting at Niblo’s. The Fair. this year 

. * ee: . ma i 
eclipse the exhibitions of former seasons, and in no tiniel ct 
an hour or two be more agreeably or profitably spemt. The press of Sateen 
news prevents an extended notice of this Institution at present. 


ber THE QUEEN OF THE ISLES. 

‘he first number of this paper was published on Wednesda. 

, ¥, and sent to 
difierent subscribers. It is devoted exclusively to the politics _ 
concems of Great Britain and Ireland, and presents a full, complete, and sat- 
isfactory abstract of the British newspapers. It is published every Wednesda 
at the office of the Atzion, No. 3 Barclay-street, at Turee dollars per oon 


payable in advance. All the agents forthe Albion are nts t 
Queen of the Isles. aoe 


October 2\ 


daily crowding to view the curiosi._ 


and domestic 


NEW ENGRAVING. 
Mr. Sadd the Engraver has just finished asplendid engraving in mezzotint of 
Washington, the largest extant, It is copied from Heath’s well-known print 

from Stewart's picture, and measures 20 by 27 inches, of surpassing ec ; 
and excellence. We are enabled to offer a copy of this very superb print d 
each new subscriber to the Albion. But, as we have supplied all our old ng 
scribers with copies of our own plate, published in the commencement of the 
present year, it 1s not necessary to send to them a duplicate of the same subject 
Should, however, any feel a desire to procure the new work, and notif , 
us of their wishes, they shall be complied with; and we shall only ask hd 
return, that the subscriber remit us the ensuing year’s subscription to the 
Albion. This wil] not interfere with our next regular Albion plate of Netsoy 

which will, of course, be sent to all subscribers without distinction. The plate 
of Nelson, the engraver, Mr. Dick, isdaily engaged in completing, and we hope 
soon to have it ready for delivery. These large engravings are always slow 
in their progress, and to hurry the artist is to ensure its imperfection. j 





CHAMBER®’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 

No. 31 (Aug. 1 is -print is befi ; 

Tye okey fi _ Pa this excellent re print is before us, and, as customary, 
‘The Journal opens with the first part of an interesting tale, entitled “ Low 
Life,” the moral of which appears to be that persons of character should be 
particularly careful in the choice of their associates. This part of the tale 
as a capital hit at those young “bloods” whose particular vocation and de- 
light appears to be in making “ night hideous”—a la Waterford—by annoyin 
the peaceful, smashing lamps, wrenching off inoffensive knockers from equals 
unoffending doors—in short, as the western people say, “ Kicking up a soma 
uss generally.” * " 

The ‘ Military Frontier of Austria” will interest other readers beside those 
who are of a belligerent disposition, 

“ Pockings about London,” (second article), contains a graphic description 
of the Pentonville prison, which our readers are probably aware was erected 
as a “ model prison,” where the felon, previous to his transportion, might ‘ac: 
quire the rudiments of some trade that would ultimately benefit him at his new 
home ‘‘beyond the seas.” Here, also, the prisoner’s character is strictly 
watched, and if he or she evince proofs of amendment, their term of transporta- 
tion is either considerably shortened, or their servitude made easier. 

“ Days aad Nights of Salmon Fishing,” is a chapter of ichthyology which 
will gladelen the heart of many a disciple of old Izaac. “ Jottings on the 
Colonies ;” “ ‘The Fate of Nanterre ;” “Comets ;” and “ Evils of Ignorance ;” 
are all very readable papers. We pass over a quantity of smaller miscellane- 
ous articles, and conclude with the notice of a “Gem from an Old English 
Poet,” which was written taro hundred years ago! . 
The reprint of Chambers’ is issued every Monday morning from the Albion 
Office, No.3, Barclay-street. Price $1 50 per annum, single copies 3 cents. 





Avpuson’s Birps or America.—No. 88 of this beautiful work is publish- 
ed as usual we give the contents, which are—the Arctic Fern, male, Roseate 
Fern, male, Black Fern, adult, and young. Least Fearn, adult in Spring, 
and young. Noddy Fern, male. The Plates are characterized by their usual 
beauty of execution, and the letter-press detailing an account of their domestic 
habits, possesses an eminent degree of interest. 

The Sleep-Rider, or the Old Boy in the Omnibus, a humorous little work, 
published by Winchester, 30 Ann-street; also by the same publisher, The 
Chronicles of Sir John Froissart, remarkable for the interest which is attached 
to the information they contain. No. 8 of the Chronicles has been received. 





GRAND SCOTTISH VOCAL ENTERTAINMENT. 


HE MISSES CUMMING respectfully announce their first Concert for the season, to 
take place at the Apolio on Thursday, 26th inst., when the following much es- 
teemed melodies will be presented in the programme .—What’s a’ the Steer Kimmer— 
The bonny house O Airly—My Highland Piaid—Mary of Argyle—The broom o’ the 
Cowden Knowes—0, Tibbie, | hae seen the day—The Forsaken—My daddy is a Can 
kered Cari—’T was within a mile o' sweet Edinburgh Town—Thou art Lovlier—Whis- 
tle and | llc »meto you my Lad—Last May a braw Wooer—My Ain Fireside, &c. 
The Misses C., with pleasure, announce that they will be assisted by Mr. Clirehugh, 
and Mr. A. Phillips, who will preside at the piano forte. 
Tickets 50 cents each—to be had, with programmes, at the Music Stores, at Mr. 
Clirehugh’s, 205 Broadway ; or at the Misses C.’s residence, No, 1 Warren-st. o2l-it 





tT. ANDREW’S SOCIETY —Members of the several societies throughout the Union, 
and Canada, can be furnished with a beautiful medal made of silver and suver 
gilt, with devices suitable to be worn at the celebration of the anniversary of their 
tutelar saint. 
The price of silver, $4; silver and gilt, $5. 
Communications by letter addressed to me, will receive proper attention. 
a & oc. oct. 21-6t WM. THOMSON, 129 William-street, New-York 


2 TO CAPITALISTS. 


ANTED to borrow, $60,000 on productive real estate in this city, situated on 
South-street and renting at the present time for the sum of $6,100 per annum. 
Personal security of an undoubted character, it required, will be given for the prompt 
yayment of the terest semi-annually either here or in London, and the loan must be 
ior a term of years at five per cent per annum. Apply to 
oct 2i-2t J. F. SEAMAN, No. 129 Front-street. 


INFORMATION WANTED 

OF JAMES KATING, son of Thomas Kating, of Cloughbraade, Parish of Newin, 
county of Tipperary, Ireland, who left his tather’s residence about four years ago, 
and when last heard from about two years since, was in the city of New York. His 
eldest sister, Mary Kating (now Mary Hurley, a widow), wishes him to visit her, or to 
write to her, at Little Rock, Arkansas, care of Wm. E. Woodruff. Any informationin 
relation to the said James Kating, whether living or dead, will be thankfully received 
by his sister, if addressed to her as above. 

Little Rock, Arkansas, Sept. 29, 1843. 


~ 














oct. 21-3," eow 








OF THOMAS LIGHTFOOT, who left Maidlay, in Staffordshire, about fifty years ago, 
with the intention of residing in the United States or Canada. Any mformation re- 
specting him, will be thadkfuily received by his nephew, WILLIAM LIGHTFOOT, a 
191 South-street, New-York oct 21-3" 





Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 

Confines iis Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


Dre. VAN RENSSELAER, 

691 BROADWAY. . 

EW YORK ACCOUNTANTS’ INSTITUTE.—251 Broadway, corner Murray. — Neat 

ly 20 years’ experience as a practical accountant enavles Mr. DUFF to make bes 
Academy one of the most effective in the city for all kinds of Penmanship and of 
keeping. Ample and satisfactory testimonials of the superiority of his new forms 
books, and his success as a teacher, to be — the sr Naa are open during 
the day and evening Books of all kinds posted and balanced. 
References.— Richard Irvin, Esq., 93 Front street ; C. Thurgar, Esq., 66 Pine-diret 

C. Murray, Esq., 22 Wall-street. Oct. 7—t! 




















YOUNG LADY wishes for a situation as Governess in a respectable private famr 

ly, either in the city or country. She is accustomed to tuition, and fully compe 
tent to give instruction in the different branches of an English education and a 3 
References of the highest respectability will be given. Please address Miss - 
West Washing'on Place. Oct. 7— 








H. MAXWELL. Counsellor and Commissioner in the States of New | 
W. Alabama, Georgia, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Néw Hampshire, Nort 
South Carolina, Vermont, Connecticut, &c., No. 3 Nassau-street, N. Y., will — ; 
witnesses under communications addressed to him ( post-paid). Oct. 

\V RS. ROBERTS, formerly of No. 7, Beaver Street. to announce to her iienes 18 
4 and the public, that she continues her Sontneey ‘or Young Ladies a “0. 
Prince Street, and respectfuily asks for a continuance of that patronage 7 jedies 88 
enjoyed for more than 2% years. She is desirous of ee yours, —~ 
boarders, to whose education, comfort, morals, and manners, 














will also lend their valuable’ services. 


ternal solicitude. New York, Sep. 33, 'S °° nl | 
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